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many Years ago, it.is 
obſerved that there 

are ſeveral other Things which 
might aſſiſt the Cultivation of the 
Mind and its Improvement in Know- 
ledge, which are not uſually repre- 
ſented among the Principles or Pre- 
cepts of that Art or Science. Theſe 
are the Subjects which compoſe this 
Book; theſe are the Sentiments 
and Rules, many of which, I had 
then in View, and which 1 now 
venture into publick Light. 
Ta preſent Treatiſe, if it may 
aſſume the Honour of that Name, 
is made up of a Variety of Remarks 
and Directions for the Improvement 
of the Mind in 1 ſeful Knowledge. 
It was collected from the O 
A 3 tions 


Stcaſional Collections in 2 Cou 


vw PREFACE. 

tions which I had made on my own 
Studies, and on the Temper and Sen- 
timents, the Humour and (one ai of 
other Men in their Purſuit of Learn- 
ing; or in the Affairs of Life; and 
s been conſiderably alliſted > 

r 


of my reading, from many Authors 
and on different Subjects. 1 confeſs in 
fat the greateſt Part I ſtand bound in 
anſwer for the Weakneſſes or DefeQts 
that will be found in theſe Papers, 
not being able to point to other Wri- 
ters, whence the e e Fart of 5 
Tuts Work was conhpoſel at 
Affereut Times and by ſlow Degrees. 
Now and then indeed it ſpread 


it 


itſelf into Branches and Leaves | | 


like a Plant in April, and advanced 
yen or eight Pages in a Week; and 
ſometimes it lay by without Growth. 
ke a Vegetable in the Winter, and 

did not increaſe half Gon in ths 

* e Near. > G62. IN 
21 1 
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As thefs Thoughts oecd is mis | 
In Reading or Meditation; or it = 
Notices of the various 9 
ef Things among Mank 
were thrown under — — 
which make the prefede Titles of the 
Chapters, and were by s re- 


duceq to ſomething kke-a Method, | 
ſuch as the 8 


& would admit. 
On theſe Accounts ir is not ts 
de expected that the fame netiirunre 
Order ſhould be obſerved: vither in 
the whole Book, or in the | 
lar Chapters thereof, whigh is necef- 
 fary in the Syſtem af any Sciente; 
_ 'whoſe Scheme is projeQed at once. 
A Book which has been . 
Years a writing may be indulged $i 
ſome Variety of Style and Manner, 
though I hope there will not be fourld 


any great Diffexenco of Sentiment j 


_ for Chana I had improved in later 
Years beyond what 1 had firſt writ- 

tema, a few Daſhes' and Alterations 

"008 corrected the Miſtakez « Aud if 


A 4 the 
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the Candour of the Reader will but 
allow: what is defective in one Place 
to be ſupply'd by Additions from 
another, I hope there will be found 
a ſufficient Reconciliation of what 
might ſeem at firſt to be ſcarce con- 
ſiſtent. An . 
+ Fae: Language — Def of | 
theſe Sentiments is ſuch as the pre- 
{ent Temper of Mind dictated, — 
ther it were grave or pleaſant, ſevere 
or ſmiling, - If there has been any 
thing expreſs d with too much Seve- 
rity, 1 ſuſpect it will be found to fall 
upon thoſe ſneering or daring Writers 
of the Age againſt Religion and 
againſt the Chriſtian Scheme, who 
ſeem to have left Reaſon or Decency 
or both behind them in ſome of, their | 
Writing. 
Tux ſame Apology of the Length 
of Years, in compoſing this Book, 
may ſerve alſo to excuſe a Reperi- 
tion of the ſame Sentiments which 
may happen to be found in dif- 


ferent 


4 


collected into Landſkips of ſome 


; 92 : : . RIO 
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ferent Places without the Author R 
Deſign; but in other Pages it was 
intended; ſo that thoſe Rules for 
the Conduct of the Underſtanding 
which are moſt neceſſary, en 
be ſet in ſeveral Lights, that they 
might with more Frequeney and 
more Force impreſs the Soul. 1 ſhall 
be ſufficiently ſatisfy d with the good 
Humour and Lenity of my Readers, 
if they will pleaſe to ad theſe 
Papers as Parcels of imperfe&t 
Sketches, which were deſign'd” by 
a ſudden Pencil, and in a thouſand 
Free: Moments, to he one 


little Proſpects in the "Rep; ons of 
Learning and in the World "of com- 


mon Life, pointing out the faireſt 


and moſt fruitful Spots, as well) ag 
faithleſs - Moraſſes of the Coun- 
try. But I feel Age advancing | 
upon me, and my Health is in- 
AY to rake what I had de- 
* ſigned, 


- 
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gned, to increaſe and amplify fe 


fi 
Remarks, to confirm and improve 
theſe Rules, and to illuminate” the 
ſeveral Papes with a richer and more 
beautiful Variety of Examples. The 
Subjet is almoſt endleſs, and new 
Writers in the preſent and in fol- 
bowing Ages may ſtill find ſufficient 

Follies, Weakneſſes, and Dangers 

among Mankind to be repreſented 
in fuck a Manner as to TO 
a gainſt them. 

— Hints, ſuch as hey lan 71 
hope may be zender d ſome Way ud. 
ful to Perſons in younger Years, who 
will favour them with a Peruſal, and 
_ Who would ſeek the Cultivation of 
their own Underſtandings in the ear- 
fd rot ys of Life. Perhaps they may 

here which may wa- 
ken a latent Genius, and direct the 
Studies of a willing Mind, Perhaps 
_ 8 2 a Student now 
3 loy tho moſt 


1 a # «a# * | . 


PR B F 4 6K. + Rb 
accelerate his Diligence in the moſt 
momentous Enquiries. Perhaps a 
ſprightly Youth: may here meet with 
ſomething to guard or warn him 
againſt Miſtakes, and with-hold him 
at other Times from thoſe Purſuits 

which are like to be fruitleſs * 
| Giſeppoiming . 
| Lr it be obſerved, alſo that! in 
our Age ſeveral of the Ladies purſues = 
Science with Sveceſs 3 and others of 
them are defirous of improvi 
_ Reaſon even in common ; of 
Life, as well as the Moni: Vet the 
Characters which are here drawn 
1 are almoſt, m—_ 


them, they may by a ſmall Change uf 
the Termination apply and aſſume it 
to themſel ves, * a the Ior 
ſtruckion, the Admanition, or the 
ae which is deſigned in it. 
Tuzaz is yet anothor Thing 


their 3 


. ſhall ändacheracteruhich ſuits Mo 
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ſhould be informed of; but whether 
he will call it fortunate or unhappy, 
I know not. Tis ſufficiently 'evi- 
dent that the Book conſiſts of two 
Parts: The ff lays down Remarks 
and Rules how we may artain uſeful 
Knowledge ourſelves ; and the ſecond, 
how we may beſt communicate it to 
others. Theſe were both deſign d 
to be printed in this Volume: But 
a Manuſcript which hath been near 
twenty Vears in Hand, may be eaſi- 
ly ſuppoſed to allow of ſuch Diffe- 
rence in the Hand-writing, ſo ma- 
ny Lines altered, ſo many Things in- 
terlined, and ſo many Paragraphs and 
Pages here and there inſerted, that 
it was not eaſy to compute the 
Number of Sheets that it would 
make in Print: And it now ap- 
pears that the Remarks and Rules 
about the Communication of -Know- 
ledge being excluded here; they muſt. 
be left to another Volume; where- 
in will be! contain'd various Oger. 
er 2 vations 


WE PREFACE. ill 


"vations relating to Methods of - In- 
Aruction, the Style and Manner of 
it, the Way of convincing otber Per- 
ſons, of guarding Youth againſt Pre- 
judices, of treating and managi of 


the Prejudices of Men, of the U 
and Abuſe of Authority, of Educa- 
rion and of the various: Things in 
which Children and Youth ſhould be 
inflrufted, of their proper Bufineſs 
and .Diver/ions,. and of the Degrees 
of Liberty and Reſtraint therein, &c. 
Of all which I had once deſigned 
a more compleat Treatiſe; but my 
Vears advancing I now deſpait to 
finiſh TN 8 . bs 
Tur Effays or chapter on theſe | 
Subjects being already written, if 1 
am favoured with a tolerable De- 
gree of Health, will be put to the 
Preſs when the: favourable. Accep- 
tance of this firſt Part ſhall give ſuf- 
Keient Enco Wee to e | 
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— Fer, by our own. Judg- 
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way + ERC FEAR. A. 
o Man 16 es to learn 5 
and know: every Thing'sy © 


this can tieither be ſoug 


"of required, for tis utter. 
1 wei Yet all Per- 


ſons are under ſome Ob- 


INTRODUCTION. 


green Weeds and Brambles. Vai- 
eg or infinite Errors will Gver- 
5 ind, boots is utterly iegletied 

rz I in the — is ad the Bu- 
ſineſs and Profeſſion but of a ſmall Part of 


Mankind : but there are many others bs, 


ih ſuch an exalted Rank in the Wo 
allows them much Leiſure and large Op- 
rtunities to cultivate their Reaſon, and to 
ores and enrich their Minds with various 
Knowledge. Even the lower Orders of Men 
have particular Callings in Life, wherein 
they ought to acquire a juſt Degree of Skill, 
this is not to be done well without 
thinking and reaſoning about them. 

Tux common Duties and Benefits of So- 
ciety, which belong to every Man living, 
us we are ſocial Creatures, and even out na- 
tive and neceffary Relations to a Family, a 
Neighbourhood, or a Government, oblige 
all Perſons whatſoever to uſe their reaſoning 
Powers upon a thouſand-Occalions ; every 
Hour of Life calls for ſome regular Exer- 
eile of out Judgment as to Tintsund 
Perſons and Actions; withottm rodent and 
difcreet Determination in Matters before uy, 
we ſhall be plunged into perpetual. Breors 
in our Conduct. Now that Which thoold 
8 be ran gh at Tome time be 


r Made Aran, "= 
der 
A am = c Bog Cen A 1 


Affairs of g 1 Ns me; and e k 

is a Matter of of Every 
one to l jj 5 by 12 hy 
right about the 8 
in yajp for any to. ſay 2 6 

ar Time for it. The The dz uy fy ow, 

and 0 8 1 by os 7 5 75 15 
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155 
this, if M 775 Me Fes 
it with bal 


7 
they * - the © e Ad een = | 
this Life; and it wold zurn i ele 
better Account. FF 1 
_ Tups jt g gegeſſz uty 
and 0 7 pp be thee wk 
trove bis Ungerſanding, to 7 ve FAN 
Went, 0 trea re up uſe Motel age, 05 
yr the Shall / 809d Reaſy 9 


Far aß Aut u \ "acity an 
cumſtqnces furniſh him 10 > Fe nes 
for it, Our NI | DATE 
3 Mug! 5 ea | 
Practice. By acting 1 75 | 
Reaſop, we diſhonoyr the 
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xalanable Creatures, we « — 
5498s to our 4k uſ's, | Fi = 
| — "oY 15 
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use 
they have perverted the great and valuable 


Advantages to guard againſt thoſe Miſ- 
takes. 
Trs the Deſign of Logs ic to give this 15. 
fovement to the Mind and to teach us 
right Uſe of Reaſon in the Acqui rement 
and Communication of all uſeful Knowledge 


Tho' the greateſt Part of Writers on t at 


Subject have turned it into a Compoſition 
of hard Words, Trifles and Subtilties for 
the meer Uſe of the Schools, and that only to 
amuſe the Minds and the Ears of Men with 


bis r Sounds, which — their Vanity, 


ff up their Pride with a pompous and 
Shew of falſe Learning ; and thus 


Deſign of that Science. 

A few modern Writers have endeavour- 

ed to recover the Honour of Logic, ſince 

that excellent Author of the Art of Think- 

ing led the Way: Among the reſt I have 

7 to make an Attempt of the ſame 
ind, in a Treatiſe publiſhed ſeveral Years 


ago, wherein it was my conſtant Aim to 
aſſiſt the: Reaſoning Powers of every Rank 


and Order of Men, as well as to keep an 
Eye to the beſt Intereſt of the Schools and 


the Candidates of true Learning. There I 


have endeavoured to ſhew the Miſtakes we 


are expoſed to in our Conception, 


and Reaſoning ; and pointed to the various ; 


Springs of them. I have alſo laid down'many 
1 e and particular my how to pe Er- 


rot, 


a 4 


- to the Mind's : Improvement, „ 


na bag attain Truth in Matters of the 
civil and religious Life, as well as in the Sci- 
ences, 
Bor there are ſeveral other Obſervations 
very pertinent to this Purpoſe, which have 
not fallen ſo directly under any of thoſe 
Heads of Diſcourſe, or at leaſt they would 
have ſwelled that Treatiſe to an impr 
Size; and therefore I have made a diſtinct 
Collection of them here out of various Au- 
thors, as well as from my own Obſervation, 
and ſet them down under the following 
|. VIC 
Tux learned World who hai done ſo 


much unmerited Honour to that Logical ; . 


Treatiſe, as to receive it into our two flouriſh- 
ing Univerſities; may poſſibly admit this as a 
Second Part or Supplement to that Treatiſe! . 
And I may venture to perſuade myſelf, that 

if the common and the buſy Ranks of 

Mankind, as well as the Scholar and the 
Gentleman, would but tranſcribe ſuch Rules 
into their Underſtanding, and practiſe them 
upon all Occaſions, there would be much 
more ' Truth and Knowledge found among 
Men; and 'tis reaſonable to hope that Fuſ- 
tice, Vertu and Goodneſs would 152 as yen 
bappy n = : 
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Freya! Rr Es h the Dnprove- 
ment of RKNOWůI EDG E. T 


1. Rule. rar poſſeſs, your Mind 


1vich the 1 In tance of 
a good Fudgment, and the rich and ineſtima- 


he Inſtances of your own Miſconduct in 
jife ; think ſeriouſly with yourſelves how 
many Follies and Sorrows you had eſcaped, 
pad boy, much Guilt and Miſery you had 
prevented, if from your early N. you 
pad but taken due Pains to judge aright 
concerning Perſons, Times and Things. 
This will awaken you'with liyely Vigour to 
addreſs yourſelves to the Work of improving 
your; reaſoning Powers, and 3 every 
Opportunity and Advantage for that End. 
II. Rule, ConsiDER the Weakneſſes, 
Frailties and Miſtakes of Human Nature in 
general, which ariſe, from the very Conſti- 
. tuin 


5 Advantage of right Reaſoning. Review 


Th the tnokt'$f 'thele fon zug Ruler Are chlelly ud- 
dreſſed to thoſe whom their Fortune or their Station re- 
quite to addict themſelves to the peculiar Improvement 
of their Minds in greater Degrees of Knowledge, yet every 
ont Abo bas Leiſure and Opportunity to he acquainted 
with ſuch Writings as theſe, may fin” 7.nething among 
them for their own Uſe. 5 ä 


TAK 1 to allein Knowledge. 7 
tution of a Sen united to an animal Body, 
— ſubjected to many Inconveniences there» 
Conſider the many additional Wegk- 
—— — 
_ riy* our orig ina 
4 State of Innocence ; how much our Powers 
of Underſtanding are yet more darkened, 
enfecbled, and impoſed upon by our Senſes, 
our Fancies, abd our unruly Paſſions, Ge. 
Conſider the Depth and Difficulty of many 
Truths, and the flattering Appearances f 
, whence ariſes an infinite Variety 
of Dangers to which we are expoſed in out 

udgment of Things. Read with Greedi- 
neſs thoſe Authors e treat of the Doctrine 
of Prejudices, Prepoſſeſions and Springs of 
Error, on purpoſe to make your Soul watch» 
fal on all Sides, that it ſuffer itſelf as far as 
poſſible to be impoſed upon by none of them. 
See more on this Subject, Logic Part II. 
Cup. 3. and Part III. Chap. 3. ; 

III. Rule. A $136nT Viner of Things fo 
momentous is not ſuſficient. You ſhould 
therefore contrive and practice ſome proper 
Metbogs to acguaint yaunſeif with your own 
Tgnorance, and to impreſs your Mind with 
a deep and painful Senſe of the low and im- 
perfect Degrees of your preſent Knowledge, 
that you may be incited with Labour and 
Activity to purſue after greater Meaſutes, 
Among others yon 3 ſome ſuch 
Methods as _— 

4 


1. Tax 


8 . — General Rules, Char. I. 
1. an a wide Survey now and then 
of the vaſt and unlimited Regions of Learn- 
Loet your Meditations run over the 
_ of all the Sciences, with their nu- 
merous Branchings, and innumerable par- 
ticular Themes of Knowledge; and then 
reflect how few of them you are acquainted 
with in any tolerable Degree, The moſt 
learned of Mortals will never find Occafion 
to act over again what is fabled of Alexander 
the Great, that when he had conquered 
what was called the Eaſtern World, he wept 
for want of more Worlds to conquer. The 
Worlds of Science are immenſe and end- 
wo, 
2. Tulxk what a numberleſs Variety of 
' Ryeſtions and Difficulties there are belonging 
even to that particular Science, in which you 
have made the greateſt ' Progreſs, and how 
few of them there are in which you have 
arriv'd at a final and undoubted Certainty ; - 
excepting only thoſe Queſtions in the pure 
and {imple Mathematicks, whoſe Theorems 
are able and leave ſcarce any Doubt ; 
and yet even in the Purſuit of ſome few of 
theſe, Mankind have been ſtrangely ny 
derd. 

3. SPEND a few Thoughts fometimes on 
the puzzling Enquiries concerning Vacuums 
and Atoms, the Doctrine of Infinttes, Tndi- 
vifehles and Incommenſurables in Geometry, 
wherein there Lats ſome inſolvable Diffi- 

— 2 culties 


:1'2 a hate Wille; 4 
culties : Do this on Purpoſe to give you's 


more ſenſible Impreſſion of the Poverty of 


your Underſtanding, and the Impetfection 8 
of your Knowledge. This will teach yon 


what a vain Thing it is to fancy that you 
know all Things, and will inſtruct you to 
think modeſtly — 12 ſent Attainments, 
when every Duft "Earth and every 
Inch of empty ih — nts your Under- 


ſanding and triumphs over your Preſump- 


tion. Arithmo had been bred up to Ac- 
counts all his Life, and thought hi 
compleat Maſter of Ne But when 


he was puſh'd hard to give the Square Root 


of the Number 2, he tried at it, and labour d 
long in milleſimal Fractions, ill be confeſrd 
there. was no End of the Enquiry; and yet 
he learnt ſo much Modeſty by this perplex- 
ing Queſtion, that he was afraid to - fay, 
1: was an impoſſible Thing. "Tis ſome good 
Degree of Improvement R we are 25 
to be poſitive. 

4. READ the Acvotiit of thoſe 201 
Treaſures of Knowledge which ſome of the 
Dead have poſſeſſed, and ſome of the Liv. 
ing do poſſeſs, Read and be aſtoniſſid at 


the almoſt incredible Advances which have . 


been made in Science. Acquaint 


ſelves with ſome Perſons of great Learning. 
that by Converſe among them, and compat- 
ing yourſelves with them, you may acquire 
a mean Opinion of your own Attlinments Y 


and 


imſelf a 
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and may the,cby be animated with new 
Teal, to equal them as far as poſſible, or to 
exceed ? thus let your Diligence be quickned 
by generous and laudable Emulation. If 
. Vanills Ls hed never met with Scitorio and 
Polydes, he bad neyer imagined; himſelf a 
meet Novice in Philoſophy, not ever ſet 
— ſtudy in good eatneſt. 
REMEMBER this, that if upon ſome few 
ſaperficial Acquirements you value, exak 
and ſwell Kane >; as tho' you were a Man 
of Laonning alceady, you arc thereby build- 
ing a moſt unpaſſable Barrier againſt all Im- 
profements you will lie down and indulge 
Idleneſe, and reſt yourſelf contented in the 
eight af derp and dhatneful Ignorance. Multi 


4d Scientiam perveniſſent hf illuc perveniſſe 
ent, 


n 
IV. Kue. 1 not too much upon 
4 dnigit Genie, a ready Mit, and good Ports, 
for this without Labour and Study will never 
make a Man of Knowledge and Wiſdom. 
This has been an unhappy Temptation to 
Perſons of a vigorous and gay Fancy to de · 
— Learning and Study. They have e 
nowledged 40 ſhine in an Aſſembly, and | 
— — on commen Topics, and 
| they took it into their Heads to a- 
ar” hyp — Labour, and grew old 
— but when they had loſt the 
Vivacities of animal Nature and Youth, they 
became Aupid end ſottiſh even „mien 
| an 


to obtitin Ribaibdge: Xt 
and Ridicule, Lucida: and Scintillo are 
eg g Men of this Stamp: They mine 
ih Converſation, they prend thitr native 
Riches beforeths Ignoratit ; they pride thettd- 
{clots in their. own lively of Faney, 
and imagine themſelves Wiſe and Learned ; 
but they had beſt avoid the Preſence of the 
Sen oe! the Te/t of Regſoning ; and I 
would advite them once a Day to think for- 

ward 4 1 what a contemptible Figate 
they will make in Age. 5 
& wity Mien fottttitnes hive Beule 
enough to khow their own Mb, a 
chere ore they ctaftily man the Artatks of 
Argümient, or boldly pretend to deſpiſe ud 
renounce them, den they are conſtious 
of their own Ignorance, and 4 con- 
oe their want of Acquaintance with the Skill 

Nea ning. 
le. 55 ob on are not to fahey 

wir; a Late becatiſe you art xy: 
With 2 really Vn, ſo neither muſt you itna- 
give that 11 rp and Wiborittts ReaBing und a 


e Momtory can denotninute 300 tray 


o "ſr that etrulntt Ciicde has deter- 
minen wheth he devited the 4 

Whether Wit or Study makes the Poet, 
may well be apa w6 2 Sort of 9 


8 — 
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Audium fine druids wad.” . 
15 video, ingenium : alterius fe 


N 0 
AT cls 


Ke, uo opem res, Me oonfurat.amice .. 


Hor: it. Poet, 


Thus made Engliſh: 
Concerning Poets there has been Conteſt, 


Whether they re made by Art, or Nature beſt: 


But if I may preſume in this Affair, 

Among the reſt my Judgment to declare, 

No At without a Genius will avail, 
And Parts my the he 


Ip of Art will fail : 


But both Ingredients jointly muſt unite, 


Or Verſe will never ſhine with a tranſcendent 
| Oldham, 


11 Meditation and ſtudious Thought, 
tis the Exerciſe of your own Reaſon and 


Judgment upon all you read, that gives good 
even to the beſt Genius, and affords 
1 — Underſtanding the trueſt Improvement. 
A Boy of ſtrong Memory may repeat a 
whole Book of Euclid, yet be no Geome- 
trician; for he may not be able perhaps to 


_— 


= 


* 

LY 
"] 

i 
Cl 
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demonſtrate one ſingle Theorem. Memorino | 


has learnt half the Bible by Heart, and is 
ſpeaking 
N he 


become a living Concordance and a 
Index to Theological Folios, and 
underftande little of Divinity, 


A 
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A well furniſh'd Library and a capacious 
Memory, are indeed of fingular Uſe toward 
the Improvement of the Mind; but if all 


your Learning be nothing elſe but a meer 


Amaſſajent of what others have 'written, 


without a due Penetration into their Mean a 


ing, and without a judicious Choice and De- 
termination of your 'own Sentiments, I do 
not ſee what Title your Head has to true 
Learning above your Sbelves. Tho“ yon 
have read Philoſophy and Theology, Moral, 
and Metaphyficks in abundance, and every 
other Art and Science, yet if your Memory 
is the only Faculty impley d, with the Nex 
le& of your reaſoning Powers, you can 
ly claim no higher Character but that” * a 
good Hiſtorian of the Science. 
HRE Note, many of the fbi Ad- 
vices ate more peculiarly proper for thoſe 
who are conceited of their Abi ities, and are 
ready to entertain a high Opinion of them- 
ſelves. But a modeſt humble Vouth of a 
good Genius, ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to be 
diſcouraged by any of theſe Conſiderations. 
They are deſigned only as a Spur to Dili- 
pr and a guard againſt Vanity and Pride.. 
VI. Rule. Be not ſo weak as to imagine 
that a * 8 is a Life of Lazineſs 
and re not give up yourſelf. to any 
of * =, bor Profeſſions Takes you are re- 
ſolved to labour hard at Study, and can make 
it your Delight and the Joy of Jour 
n | accor 


— 


„„ Cn Run Cuar. l 
according ta the Motto of ur Ine Lord 
ante King. | 


Labor 20 Voluptas. 


| Tis no idle thing to be a Scbaler- indeed. 
A Man much addited to Luxury and Plea- 
Gare, Recreation and PaGime, ſhould neyer 
to devote bimſalf entirely to the 
 $ciences, unluſe his Soul be fo reform'd and 
cefin'd that be can take all theſe Entertain- 
ny 9 in his Cloſet, among bis 
8, Sohrino is a temperate 
Man 8 A ilaſopher, and he feeds up- 
on Partridge and Pbes ant, Veniſon and 
Ragoiits, and every Delicacy, in à growing 
IUnderſtanding — a ſerone and healthy Soul, 
tho' he dines on a Dich of Sprouts or Tur- 
nips. Cangyivgs lov'd bis Eaſe, av there- 
ſore choſe to be braugbt up a Scholar; he 
had much Indglcnce in his Temper, and as 
he never cared {or Study, be falls — hoc 
venſal Contempt in his Profeſſion, hecayſe he 
has nothing but the Gown and the Nawe. 
VII. LzT the Hope of new Diſconeties, 
as eel as the Satisſaction and Nleaſute of 
knows Truths, animate your daily Inquſtty. 
Dune think Learning in general is arrived 
of dts Perfeftian, ar that the Knowledge of 
any particular Subjett in any Ecience .cannet. 


beimproved, merely becauſe it has lain fire = 


hundrod or a thouſand, Years witbout Im- 
en The praſent Age, by —_ 


to obtain nl: | 15 


ſing of Ood on the Ingenuity and Dlll- 
ce of Men, has broy 
Truths in natural Philoſophy, and ſuch Dif- 
| Coveries in the Heavens and the Earth, 5 
ſeem'd to be beyond the Reach of 
But may there not be Sit Jſauc Newton: "in 
. every Seleder ? You ſhould never deſpair | 
therefore of 13 bp that which has ne- 
ver yet been found, unleſs you ſee ſome- 
thing in the Nature of it „ich renders it 


unſeatchable and above the Reach of. our 
Faculties. 5 


Nox ſhould a Student in Divinity TAR 
ne that our Age is arrived at a full 0 uf 
Fenda of every thing which can be known 
by the Vat very Age fince the Re- 
formation hath thrown ſome further 7 the 
on difficult Texts and Paragraphs of the 
Bible, which: have been lon mg obſcurd 
the early Riſe of Antichriſt: And ſince there 
are at preſent many Difficulties, and Dark- 
neſſes hanging about certain Truths of the 
Chriſtian fe eligion, and fince ſeveral of theſe 
relate to important Docttines, ſuch as the 
Orig? n of Sin, the Fall Adam, the Perſon 
of Chrift, the Bleſſed Trinity, and the Decrees 
of Gu, &c. which do ftil embarraſs' the 
inds ofhoneft and enquiring Readers, anfl 
Which make Work for noiſy n - 
Tt is certain there are ſeyeral Things in 
Bible yet unknown and not ſufficiently ex- 
Plain'd, and it is certain that there is ſome 


t to light ſuch 
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» 


way to ſolve theſe Difficulties, and to recon+ 
eile theſe- ſeeming Contradictions. And why 
may not a fincere Searcher of Truth in the 
preſent Age, by Labour, Diligence, Study 
and Prayer, with the beſt Uſe of his rea- 
ſoning Powers, find-out the proper Solution 
of thoſe Knots and Perplexities which have 
hitherto been unſolved, and which have af- 
forded Matter for angry *Quarrelling ? Hap- 
is every Man who ſhall be favour'd of 
eaven, to give a hel ing Hand towards 
the Introduction of the bleſſed Age of Light 
and Love. Lie „ re: 
VIII. Do not hover always on the Surface 
of Things, nor take up ſuddenly with meet 
Appearances ; but penetrate in the Depth 
of Matters, as far as your Time and Cir- 
cumſtances allow, | eſpegially in thoſe Things 
which relate to your own Profeſſion. Do 
not indulge yourſelyes to judge of Things 
by the firſt Glimpſe, or a ſhort and ſuperficial 
View of them; for this will fill the Mind with 
Ecrrors and Prejudices, and give it a wrong 
Turn and ill Habit of Thinking, and make 
much Work for Retractation. Subito is carry'd . 
away with Title Pages, ſo that he ventures 
to pronounce upon a large OFaw at once, 
and to recommend it wonderfully when he 
had read half the Preface. Another Volume 
of Controverſies of equal Size, was diſcard- 
ed by him at once, becauſe. it pretended to 
treat of the Trinity, and yet he could ww 
| ther 


#Y 
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ther find the Word Eſence nor Subfencierin 
the twelve firſt Pages: But Subito changes 
his Opinions of Men and Books and Things 
ſo often, that no body regards him. 
' As for thoſe Sciences, or thoſe Parts of 
en, which either your Profeſſion, 
your Leiſure, your Inclination, or your In- 
capacity, forbid you to purſue with much 
Application, or to ſcarch far into them, you 
muſt be contented with an &:ftor:cal and. ſu- 
perficial Knowledge. of them, and not pre- 
tend to form many Judgments of your own 
on thoſe Subjects which you underſtand ve- 
JJ © IE 
IX. Once a Day, eſpecially in the ear- 
ly Years of Life and Study, call yourſelves 
to an Account what new Ideas, what new 
Propoſition or Truth you have gained, what 


Furiber Confirmation of known Truths, and 


what Advances you baue made in any Part of 
Knowledge ; and let no Day if poſſible paſs 
away without ſome intellectual Gain: Such 
a Courſe well purſued muſt certainly ad- 
vance us in uſeful Knowledge. It is a wiſe 
Proverb among the Learned, borrow'd from 
the Lips and Practice of a celebrated Painter, 
Nulla Dies fine Lined; let no Day paſy 
without one Line at leaſt: And it was a 
ſacred Rule among the Pythagoreans, that 
they ſhopld every Evening thrice run over 
the Actions and Affairs of the Day, and 
examine what their Conduct hath been, what 


G they 
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they 8 or what they have neglected/ 
and they afſured their Pupils, that by this 

| Method. they would maks a noble _— 
in the Path of Vertue. 


Mid v Trey 22 iT 22 Sm Faches 
Nel, 7 Npotpwy ip pig #0001 S ;. 
Ny wrageCyv; 7d epeta; Ti li dl ou ere\eoby; 
Tara os Tys Hein dperhs eig pie E 


Mor let ſoft 8 lumber cloſe your Eyes 
Before you ve recollected thrice 
The Train of Action thro the Day : 
_ Where have my Feet choſe out their "Way 5 
What. have I learnt, where e er Tue been, 
From all Tue beard, „from all Tue ſeen? | 
What know 1 more that's worth the knowing ? 
What have I dine that's worth the dung? 


What have I ſought that T ſhould ſhun ? ö 


lat Duty have J left undone; 
Or into what new Follies run? 
Theſe Self-enquiries are the Road 
| That leads to Virtue and to God. 


I wol p be glad amo "g a Nation of 
Chriſtians to find young Men heartily en- 
gaged in the Practice of what this Heather 
Writer teaches. 

X. Maintain a conſtant Watch at all 


Times , a dogmatical Spirit: Fix not 
your 


47 
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your Aﬀent to any Propoſition in 4 firm” 
and unalterable Manner, till you have ſome 
firm and unalterable Ground for it, and 
till you have arrived at ſome cleat and ſure 
Evidence; till you have turned the Propo- 
fition on all Sides, and ſearched the Mattet 
_ thro” and thro', ſo that you cannot be mi- 
ſtaken. And even where you may think you 
have full Grounds of Aſſurance, be not too 
early, nor tos frequent in expreſſing this Al. 
ſurance in too peremptory and poſitive a. 
Manner, remembering that human Nature 
is always liable to miſtake in this corrupt and 
feeble State. A dogmatical Spirit has many 
Inconveniences attending it: As, . 
1. IT. flops tbe Ear againſt all further Regs 

ſoning upon that Subject, and ſhuts up hö 

. Mind from all further eee of 
Knowledge. If you have "reſolutely fix d 
your, Opinion, tho it be upon tbq flight and 
inſufficient Grounds, yet you will ſtand de- 
termin'd to renounce the ſtrongeſt Reaſon 
brought for the conttaty Opinion, and grow 
obſtinate againſt the Force of the cleareſt 
Argument. Poti vo is a Man of this Chas 
racter, and has often ptonounced his Aſſu- 
rance of the Cartefian Vortexes: Laſt wa | 
ſome further Light broke in upon his 
derſtanding, with uncontroulable Foce f 
reading ſomething of mathematical Phlloſo- 
phy; yet having aſſerted his former Opin{- 
ons in a moſt Oe Manner, he is tempt- 
ed 
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ed now to Wi a little againſt the Truth, 
or to prevaricate in his Diſcourſe upon that 
Subject, leſt by admitting Donde rhe he 
ſhould expoſe hicofelf to mg Neceſſity of 
eonfeſſing his former Folly and Miſtake; and 
he bas not Humility enough for that, N 
2. A dogmatical Spirit naturally leads us 
to.. Arrogance of Mind, and gives a Man 
ſome Airs in Converſation, hich are too 
haughty and aſſuming. Audens is a Man 
of Learning and very good Company, but 
his iofallible Aſſurance renders. his Carriage 
ſometimes inſupportable., 
3. A dogmatical Spirit inelines a Man to 
be cenſorious of bis Neighbours, Every one 
of his. Opinions appears to him written as 
it were with $an-beams, and he grows an- 
gry that his Neigbbour does not ſee it in 
the ſame Light. He is tempted. to diſdain 
by Cotreſ (ponds as Men, of a low and 
ark Underſtanding, becauſe they will not 
elieve what he does. Furio goes further 
in this wild Track, and charges thoſe who 
tefuſe his Notions, with wilfel Obſtinacy and 
vile Hypocriſy ; he tells them boldly, that 
they reſiſt the Truth, and ſin againſt their 


ſciences. 


Tuarsz are, the Men, that, when they 
Adcal in Controverſy, delight in Reproaches. 
They abound in toſſing. about Abjurdity 
2 Fan dy among there Brethren : The 

caſt the e of Herefy and Nonſenſe 


plenti-- 


What we find afterwatds to be 
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ully upon their Antagodiſts ; and in 
Matters of ſacred: Importance they deal out 
their Anathemas in abundance upon Chri- 
ſtians better than themſelves ; they dehounce 
Damnation upon their Neighbours without 
either Juſtice or Meroy, and when they 
pronounce Sentences. of Divine Wrath a- 
gainſt ſuppoſed Heretirs, they add theit 
own human Fire and Indignation. A Dogs © 
matiſt in Religion is not a great Way off 
from a Bigot, and is in high 1 . 
up to be a bloody Perſecutor. 803 
XI. Tho' Caution and flow Agent will 
guard you againſt frequent Miſtakes and Re- 
ttactations, yet.you fhould get Humility 2 = 
Courage enough to ratract any. Mate, did 
anifeſe an Error: Frequent Changes are 
Tokens of Levity, in our firſt Determina / 
tions; yet you ſhould never be tod pro 


to change your Opinion, nor frighted at te 


Name See Changeling. Learn to = | 
thoſe vulgar Bugbears which: confirm fool 
Man in his old Miſtakes, for fear of being 
Charg'd with Inconſtancy., \2T- confeſs. > 
better not to judge than to jadge fallly; and 

*tis wiſer to with- hold out "Ant til we ſte 
compleat Evidence; but if we have tao 
' ſuddenly given up our Aſſent, as the wiſeſt 
Man does — thay if we have profeſſed 
e, we 


ſhould never de ahaned nos aftwäd to. fe- 
N Thats à noble Eflay = 
© 3 that 
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that is found among the Occaſona! Papers 
to encourage the World to practice Rerrac- 
tations; and I would recommend it to the 
_—_— of ne: d Scholar and evety Chri- 

8 

XII. He that would raiſe his ne 
above the vulgar Rank of Mankind, and 
learn to paſs a juſt Sentence on Perſons and 
Things, muſt — heed of 4 fanciful Tem- 
per of Mind, and a humourous Conduct in 
bs Afairs, Fancy and Humour early-and 
conſtantly indulg d, muy mah an old Age 
over - run with Follies. 

Tux Notion of a Huntur ig h is one that is 
greatly pleaſed or greatly diſpleaſed with little 
Things, who ſets his Heart much upon 
Matters of very ſmall Importance, who has 
his Will determined every Day by Trifles, 
bis Actions ſeldom directed by the Reaſon 
and Nature of Things, and his Paſſions fre- 
vently raiſed by Things of little Moment. 
re this Practice is allowed, it will in- 
ſenſibly warp the Judgment to pronounce 
little Things great, and tempt you to lay a 
great Weight upon them, In ſhort, this 
Temper will jncline you to paſs an unjuſt 
| Value on almoſt every Thing that occurs; 


and every Step you take in this Path is Juſt 8 


ſo far out of the Way to Wiſdom, - 

XIII. Fon the fame Neaſon have à care 
of trifling with Things important and momen- 
four, or a + with NO awful and 
ſacred; 
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| facred: Do not indulge a Spirit of Ridicule 


as ſome witty Men do on all Occafions and 
Subjects. This will as unhappily biaſs the 
Judgment on the other Side, and incline 
you to paſs a low Eſteem on the moſt va- 
luable Objects. Wbhatſoe ver evil Habit we 
indulge in Practice, it will inſenſibly obtain 
a Power over our Underſtanding, and betray 
us into many Errors. Focander is ready 
with his Jeſt to anſwer every Thing that 
he hears ; he reads Books in the ſame jovial 
Humour, and has got the Art of turning 
every Thought and Sentence into Merri- 
ment. How many awkward and irregular . 
Judgments does this Man paſs upon ſolemn 
Subjects, even when he deſigns to be grave 
and in earneſt? His Mirth and laughing 
Humour is formed into Habit and Temper, 
and leads his Underſtanding: ſhamefully a- 
ſtray. You will ſee him wandering in pur- 
ſuit of a gay flying Feather, and he is drawn 
by a Sort of Enis fatuus into Bogs and Mie 
slmoſt every Day of his Life. 
XIV. Ever maintain à virtuous and 
ous Frame of Spirit; for an 1 e 'of 
vicious Inclinations debaſes the Underſtand- 
ing and perverts the Judgment. Whoredom 
and Wine, and new Wine take away the 
Heart and Soul and Reaſon of a Man. Sen- 
ſuality ruins the better Faculties of the Mind: 
An Indulgence to Appetite and Paſſion en- 
fee dier the. Powers o 8 it makes tbe 
| 3 
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= meek aud ſuſceptive of eyery Falſe- 
and eſpecially of ſuch Miſtakes as 
have a Tendency toward the Gratification of 


the Animal; and it warps the Soul aſide 
 firangely from that ſteadfaſt Honeſty and 
Integrity that neceſſarily belongs to the * 


ſiuit of Truth. It is the virtuous Man who 
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is in a fair Way to Wiſdom. | God gives to 
thoſe that are good in his Sight, Wiſdom and 
Knowledge and Joy, Eccl. ii, 26. is 
PizTy towards God, as well as Sobriety | 
and . Virtue, are neceſſary Qualifications to 
make a truly wiſe and judicious Man. He 
that abandons Religion muſt act in ſuch 
a Contradiction to his own Conſcience. and 
beſt Judgment, that he, abuſes and ſ peil the 
0 40 10 Ml, is 175 * the Nature of 
hinge, an it is thus e rightoous Judg- 
e God: Even V Le 5 _ | 
among the Heathens, wha did not like to re- 
{gin Ged i in their Knowledge, they were * 
up to a reprobate Mind, eit vv Gd, a 
undiſtinguiſhing or injudicious Mind, ſo o 
they judged inconfiſtently and practiſed meer 
Abſurdities, T4. jy avcorra, Rom i, 28, 
And it is the Character of the Slaves 
of Antichriſt, 2 Theſ. ii. 10. &c. that thoſe 
who receive nut the Love of the Truth were 
expoſed to the Power of diabolical Sleights 
and lying Wonders, When divine Revelation 
ſhines and blazes in the Face of Men with 
| daraus Evidence, and they wink their Eyes 


* gain 


againſt it, the God of this World is ſuffered 
to blind them even in the molt obvious, 
common and ſenſible Things. The great 
God of Heaven for this Cauſe ſends' them 
flrong Deluſans that they ſhould belieue a Lye ; 
and; the Nonſenſe of Tranfubftantiation in 
the Pops ſb Horld is a moſt glaring Aceom- 
pliſhment of this Prophecy, beyond ever 
what could have been thought of or ex- 
pected among. Creatures who - 6 0s to 
19 1 
XV. WATCH again the Pride'gf your | 
own Reaſon, and a vain Conoeit of your own 
inelleQual Powers, with the Neglect of di- 
vine Aid and Bleſſing. Preſume not upon 
eat Attamments en rown | 
If-ſufficiency : Thoſe who tr, f 
own Under ſtandings entirely are —— 
Fools in the Word of God, and it is the 
wiſeſt of Men gives them this Character, 
be that trufteth in his own Heart is a Fool, 
Prov. xxviii. 26. And the fame divine Wri- 
ter adviſes us to truſt in the Lord wirb all 
aur Heart; and not to luam ſo our wn Under- 
| ſtandings, nor to be ue in our oum Dyes, 
Chap. ii. 5, 2. 
Tuosx who ich a Neglect of Religion, 
and Dependance on God, apply themſelves to 
ſearch out every Article in. the Things of 
God by the mere Dint of their own Reafon, - 
have been ſuffered to run into wild Excefſes 


of Foolery, and firange Extravagance of | 
Opinions. 


26 ' General Rules ' PART I. 
Opinions. Every one who purſues this vain 
Courſe, and will not aſk for the Conduct of 
God in the Study of Religion, has juſt Rea - 
ſon to ſear he ſhall! be left of God, and 
given up a Prey to a thouſand Prejudices: 
that he ſhall be confign'd over to the Fol- 
lies of bis own: Heart, and purſue his own 
temporal and eternal Ruin. And even in 
common Studies we ſhould by Humility and 
Dependance engage the God of Truth on 
our Side. M 
XVI. Orrzx up therefore your daily 
Requeſts to God the Father of Lights, that he 
would bleſs all your Attempts and Labours 
in Reading, Study and Converſation, Think 
with yourſelf how eaſily and how inſenfibly 
by one Turn of Thought he can lead you 
into a large Scene of uſefal Ideas: He can 
teach you to lay hold on a Ce which may 
guide your Thoughts with Safety and Eaſe 
thro' all the Difficulties of an intricate Sub- 
je; Think how cafily the Author of your 
ings can direct your Motions by his Pro- 
vidence, ſo that the Glance of an Eye, or 
a Word ſtriking the Ear, or a ſudden Turn 
of the Fancy, ſhall conduct yon to a Train 
of happy Sentiments. By his ſecret and ſu- 
reme Method of Government: he can draw 
you to read ſuch a Treatiſe, or converſe with 
ſach a Perſon who may give you more 
Light into ſome deep Subject in an _ 
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than you could obtain uy a Month of your] 
own ſolitary Labour. 
e Tulxk with. nn ld 5 Wa | 
Eaſe the God of Spirits can caſt into Fee. ; 
Mind. ſome-pſeful: Suggeſtion, and give a 
happy Turn to your own Thoughts or the: 
Thoughts of thoſe with whom you con- 
verſe, whence you may. derive unſpeakable! 
Light and Satisfaction in a Matter that has 
long puzzled and entangled you: He can 
ſhew you a Path which the Pulture's Eye bas 
not ſeen, and lead you by ſome unknown 
Gate or Portal out of a Wilderneſs and La- 
byrinth off Difficulties wherein yer! e 
been long wandering. ; 
 ImyLORE: conſtantly his divine Gags | 
point your Inclination to proper Studies, Fel | 
to fix your Heart there. He can keep off 
Temptations on the Right Hand and on ks 


Left, both by the Courſe of his Providence. 


and by the ſecret and inſenſible Intimations 
of his Spirit. He can guard your Under- 
ſtanding from every evil Influence of Error, 
and ſecure you from the Danger of Evil 
Books and Men, which might otherwiſe 
have a fatal Effect, and mo you into or 
cidus Miſtakes. _ 

Nox let this Sort of Advice fall under 
the Cenſure of the Godleſs and Prophane as 
a mere Piece of Bigotry or Enthuſiaſm de- 
rived from Faith and the Bible: For the 
nn wihidh I have given to ſupport this 


pious 


28- 
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— of invoking the Bleſſing of 
God on our Studies are derived from the 
Light of Nature as well as Revelation, He 
| that made our Souls and is the Father of. 
Spirits, ſhall he not be ſuppoſed to have a 

moſt friendly Influence toward the Inftruc- 
tion and Government of them? The Au- 
thor of our rational Powers can involve them 
in Darkneſs when (he. pleaſes by a ſudden 
_ Diſtemper, or he can abandon them to 
wander into dark and fooliſh Opinions when 
they ace filled with a vain Conceit of their 
own Light. Ile expects to be acknowledg - 
ed in the common Affairs of Life, and he 


| does as certainly expect it in the ſuperior 


Operations of the Mind, and in the Search 
of Knowledge and Truth. The very Greek 
Heathens by the Light of Reaſon were 
taught to ſay, Ex Aug dg, and the 
Latini, A Jour principium, Muſe. In Works 

of Learning they thought it neceſſary to be- 
gin wih God. Even the Poets call upon 
the Muſe as a Goddels to alli chem in their 
Compoſitiona. 
Tux firſt Lines of Homer ib hls Iliad and 

his Odyſſee, the \firſt Line of Muſeus in his 
Song of Hero and Leander, the Beginning 
of Heſod in his Poem of Works and Days, 
and ſeveral others furniſh us with ſufficient 
Examples of this Kind ; nor does Ovid leave 
out this Piece of Devotion as he beg 


ins his 
Stories of the Metamorphois, Chriftianity ” 


onA. I. tonbtais' — 


29 
much the more obliges us by the Precepts 
or Scripture t invoke the Aſſſſtance of the 
true God in all our Labours of the Mind, 
for the Improvement of ourſe lyes and others 
Biſhop Sounderſon ſays, that Study without 
Prayer is Atheiſm, as well as that Prayer 
without Study is Prefumption. And we 4 
ſill more abundantly encouraged by the 
Teſtimony of thoſe who have acknowledged 
from their own Experience, that ſindtre 
Prayer was no Hindrance to their Studies: 
they have gotten more Knowledge ſometimes 
upon their Knees than by their Labour in 
uſing a Variety of Authors, and they have 
ft this Obſervation for ſach as follow, Bene 
0 eft bene fluduiſe. ng is the beſt 
ſtudying, | 
TD 1 let Induſtry and Devotion 
join together, and you need not doubt the 
happy Succeſs, Prov. ii. 2. Incline thint Ear 
to Wiſdom, apply thine Heart to 8 
ing: Cry after Kn and liſt 
Voice; ſeek ber as Silver, and fearch ber 
. for hidden Treaſures; then ſhalt thou un- 
derfland the Fear of the Lord, &c. Which is 
the Beginning of Wiſdom, It is the Lord who 
gives Viſdum even to the Simple, and out « 
bis Mouth . . ne no 
ing. d 0 
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CHAP. II. 


Ohjervation, Reading, I »fruftion 
by Lectures, n and 
Ne ee 


"TT HERE are ST Ye i 88 
1 ad whereby the Mind is improved 
in the Knowledge of things, and theſe are 
Obſervation, Reading, Inſtruftion by Lec- 
tures, Converſation Va Meditation; "which 
laſt in a moſt peculiar Manner is call'd Study, 
Luxx us ſurvey the general Dine or 

Deſcriptions of them all. 

1. OBSERVATION is the Notice that 
we take "of all Orcurrences in buman Life, 
whether they are ſenſible or intellectual, whes 
ther relating to Perſons , or Things, to ourſelves 
or. others, Tis this that furniſhes us even 
from our Infancy, with a rich variety of Ideas 
and Propoſitions, Words and Phraſes: Tis 

dy this we know that Fire will burn, that 
the Sun gives Light, that a Herſe eats Graſs, 
. that an Acorn produces an Qak, that Man 

is a Being capable of Reaſoning and Di ſeourſe; 
that our Zudgment is meal, that our Miflakes 
are many, that our Sorrows are great, that 
our Bodies die and are carry'd to the Grave, 
and that one Generation ſucceedi another. All = 
a" Things which we ſee, which we hear 
| of 
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or feel, which we perceive by Senſe or 
Conſciouſneſs, or which we know id a di- 
rect Manner, with ſcarce any Exerciſe of 
our reflecting Faculties or our reaſoni 
Powers, may be included under the general 
Name of Obſervation, | © 

Wuxx this Obſervation relates to any thing 
that immediately concerns ourſelves, and of 
which we are conſcious, it may be called 
Experience. 80 I am ſaid to know or ex- 
perience, that I have in myſelf a Power of 
thinking, fearing, loving,” &c, that I bave 
Appetites, and Paſſions working in me, and 
many perſonal Occurrences have attended me 
in this Life. 
Ob ſer vation herefors includes all ihn | 
Mr. Locke means by Senſation and Reflection. 

Warn we are ſearching out the Nature 
or Properties of any Being, by various Me- 
thods of Trial, or when we apply ſome 
active Powers or ſet ſome Cauſes: at work, 
to obJerve what Effects they would produce, 
this Sort of Ober vation is call'd 5 
ment. So when I throw a Bullet into M . 
I find it int: And when I throw the ſame 
Bullet into Nuichſuver, I fee it ſimi: 
But if I beat out _ * into — "bol- 
lou Shape like a Diſh, then it w — 
the Water too. So when I ſtrike two Flints 
together, I find they produce Fire i When 
I throw a Seed into the ene it t. up 
into a Plant. 


1 


infinite Advantage; ſor by them we are 


* e fre Method Par 1. 
An theſe belong to the frſt Method of 
| Knowledge, which! call Obſervation.  - - 
N. READING is that Means or Me- 
| thod of Knowledge whereby we acquaint” = 
ourſelves weth Nay other Men have written 
or publiſhed to the World in their Writings, 
| Tele Arts of Reading and Writing: are of 


made Partakers of the. gentiments, Obſerva- 
tions, Reaſoning and Improvements of all 
the 2 — * in the moſt remote Na- 
tions, and in form bi almoſt from the 
III. PUBLIGK oc private hegeras, ar 
f ach verbal eee as are giuen by 4 
. Teachtr while” the Learners attend in Silence. 
This is the Way of learning Religion from 
the Palpit, or of Philoſophy or 7. from 
the Profeſior's Chair, or of Mathematics by 
a Teacher ſhewing us various Theorems or 
Problems, i. e. Speculations or Practices, by 
Demonſtration and Operation, with all the 
Inſtruments of Art neceſſzay to Wen, 
tions. 
N. CONVERSATION is another | 
Method of improving our ods wherein 
by mutual. and Enquiry we learn the 
Sentiments o otbers, 41 wry wa "china | 
our Sentiments to others in the ſame Manner, 
Sometimes indeed, though both Parties ſpeak 
by turns, yet the Advantage i is only on one 
_ as, when a Teacher and a Learner 
| meet 


er Ap. nu if uwe Pompar'd. © mn 
meet and diſcourſe together: But frequently 


the Profit is mutual. Under this Head of - Z 


Converſation we may alſo ne Diſputes of 
| various Kinds, | 
ee MEDITATION or Study in 
cludes all thoſe Exerciſes of the Mind where- = 
_ by we render all the former Methods uſeful for 
vur Increaſe in true Knowledge arid Wiſdom: 


Tis by Meditation we come to confirm unn 


Memory of Things that paſs through our 
Thoughts in the Occurrences of Life, in our 


bwh Experiences, and in the Obſervations | 


we make: "Tis by Meditation that we draw 
various © Inferences, and eſtabliſh in out 
Minds general Principles of Knowledge. 
Tis by Meditation that we compare the va- 
rious Ideas which we derive from our Senſes; 
or from the Operations of our Souls, and 
join them in Propoſitions. It is by Medita: 
Trion that we fix in our Memory whatſoever | 
we learn, and form our on Judgment of 
the Truth or Falchood, the Strength - or 
Weakneſs of what others ſpeak or write, It 
is Meditation or Study that draws.out long 


Cluhains of Argument, and ſearches and finds 


deep and difficult Truths which before hy , 
concealed in Darkneſs, 5 

Ir would be a needleſs Thing to prove 
that our own ſolitary Meditations, together 
with the few Obſervations that the moſt Part 
of Mankind are capable of making, ate not 
1 of themſelves to lead us into the 
2 D Attain- 


8 ' . five Methods PAAT J. 
Attainment Res any conſiderable Danes 
of Knowledge, at leaſt in an Age ſo much 
improved as ours is, without the Aſſiſtance 
of Converſation and Reading, and other pro» 
; Inſtructions that are to be attained in our 
Days, Yet each of theſe five Methods have 
heir peculiar Advantages, whereby they afliſt 
each other; and their 1 which 
have need to-be ſupply'd by the others Aſ- 
ſiſtanoe. Let us trace over ſome of the par- 
cierkr Advantages of each, | 
1. One Method of improving the Mind 
is Obſervation, * the a eee of it are 
theſe. ; 
a 48 owing, to ation that our 
Mind is furniſhed with the Kd and com- 
plex Ideas. Tis this lays the Ground worle 
and Foundation of all Knowledge, and 
makes us capable of uſing any of the other 
Methods for improving the Mind : For -if 
we did not attain a Variety of ſenſible and 
intellectual Ideas by the Senſation of outward 
Objects, by the 1 of our own 
Appetites and Paſſions, Pleaſures and Pains, 
and by inward Experience of the Actings of 
our on Spirits, it would be impoſſible ei- 
ther for Men or Books to teach us any 
It is Obſervation that muſt give. wo our firſt 
Ideas of Things, as it includes in it Se and 
| Conſciaufmeſe. i J Pa. 
2. ALL our Kaewösägs deriv'd from 
Obſervation, whether it be of fingle Ideas gr | 


and 
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of Propoſitions, is Knowledge: gditen. bf kit | 
— Henty we ſee and know things'as 
they are, or as they 
the Impreſſions of ther on our Minds from 
the original Objects themſelves, which give 
a elearer and ſtronger ion of Things: 
Theſe Ideas ate more lively, and the Pro- 
poſitions (at leaſt in many Caſes), are much 
more evident. Whereas what Rnowledge 
ve derive from Lectures, Reading, and Con- 
verſation, is but the Copy: of other Mens 
Ideas, that is, the Picture of a Pidure; and 
'ris one Remove further from the Original. 
3. AnNorHek Advantage of Obſervation - 
is, that we may gain Knowledge all the Daß 
— 5 and every Moment of our Lives, and 
Moment of our Exiſtenee we may be 
ing ſomething to our intellectual Treas 
— except only while we are a 
neep; and even then the Remembrance ef 
oor Dreamings wilt teach us ſome kw» 
lay a Foundation for a better A 
trance with human Natute both in the o. 
eng and in the Frailties of lt: 
II. Tus next Way of improving be 


Mind is by Nad , and the Advant 
EE 9 —_— 
1. By Noading we aequaint: ourſelies' int 


very extenſive Man ner auth the Affairs, Ac- 
tions and Thongbts of ibe Living and the 
Dead, in the moſt remote Nations and in moſt 
diſlant Ages; and _ wh as much Eaſe 
88 e 2 as 


r io us; we take 
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as though they lived in our own Age and 


Nation. By reading of Books we may learn 


ſomething from a. Parts of Mankind; ut nan | 
as by Ob/ervation we learn all from ourſelves, 
and only what comes within our own direct 
Cognizance; by Converſation: we can only 
enjoy the Aſſiſtance of a very few Perſons, 
viz, thoſe who are near us and live. at-the 
ſame Time when we do, that is, our Neigb- 
bours and Cuntamporaries: But our Know- 
ledge. is much more narrowed till, if we 
confine, ourſelves merely to our own ſolitary. 
Reaſonings without much Obſervation or 
Reading: for then all our Improvement 
muſt ariſe only from our own inward Powers, 
and Meditations, | | - 
2. By. Reading. we learn not only the 
Actions and the Sentiments of diſtant Na- 
tions and Ages, but we transfer to ourſelyes 
the Knowledge and Improvements of the 
moſt learned Men, the wiſet and the befl of 
Mankind, when or whereſoever they lived: 
For though many Books haye been written 
by weak and injudicious Perſons, yet the - 
moſt of thoſe Books which have obtain'd 
great Reputation in the World are the Pro- 
ducts of great and wiſe Men in their ſevo- 
ral Ages and Nations: Whereas we can ob- 
tain-the Converſation and Inſirufion of thoſe 
only who are within the reach. of our Dwel- 
ling, or our Acquaintance, whether they.are 
wiſe or unwile and ſometimes that narrow 
th 
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Sphere ſcarce affords any Perſon of great 
Eminence in Wiſdom or Learning, | 
our Inſtructor happen to have this Character. 
And as for our own Stach and Meditations, 
even when we arrive at ſome good Degrees 
Of Learning, our Advantage for further im- 
provement in Knowledge by them is Rill far 
more contracted than whine we ay: derive 
fron! Roogonge 1235 R Pr XA 
roy Warn 0 e od Acker we Jenrn 
the | ,the moſt Jabour'd and moſt refined Sen- 
timents even of thoſe wiſe and learned Men; 
for they have Rudy'dhard, and have com- 
mitted to writing their matuteſt Thoughts, 
and the Reſult of their long Study and Ex. 
te: whereas by Converſa 
ſome: Lectures, wo obtain many Times only 
the preſent Thoughts of our Tutors or 
Friends, which (th they may be briglit and 
aſeful) yet, at fitſt perhaps, may be dudden | 
and indigeſted, and are meer Riu which 
— — to no Maturity 
4. Fs another Advantage of \Reading 

— we” may review what . have read; 
we may conſult the Page again and —4 
and meditate on it, at ſucceſſive Seaſons'in 
our ſereneſt and retired Hours, having the 


unleſs 


tion, and in 


Book always at Hand: But what we obtain _ 


by Corverſation and in Lectures, is oftentimes. 

loſt again as ſoon as the Company breaks 
up, or at leaſt hen the Day vatiſhes } un- 
leſe we happen to have the Talent of a good 


23 Me- 
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| om or quickly retire and note down | 

hat Remyarkables we have found in thoſe 
Diſcourſes. And for the ſame Reaſon, and 
for want of retiring and writing, many a- 
learned Man has loſt feveral uſcful Medita- 
tions of his own, and _e) dever recal 
| them ag ain. 1 

III. * Advantages of, Arnie Bete 
| tions by pubhick or private Lectures arò theſe. 
I. TwBRE bs ſomeching mere ſpright- - 
1 more deligbiful and entertaining in. the 

living Diſcourſe. of a wiſe, a earned, and 
— Teacher, thad there is in the 
ſilent and ſedentaty Practice of Reading 
The very Turn of Voice, the good — | 
- Nuheiation, and the polite anch allurin —_ 
ner which ſome 'Teathers have att 
will engage the Attebtion, keep the Sowi 
fixed; and bonvey and inſinuato inta che 
Mind, the Ideas of Thiag in a more lively 
and forcible! Way, than the rr reading e 
Books in the Silence and Retirement of 1 tho 
| Cloſet, aer 

bre A Tote or loſtrudor, Wen 

raphtaſes and explaios her Authors, can 
marl aur ts preciſe Point Diſtouity ar 
Controverſy, and unſold it. He can; ſhew 
vou which Paragraph are of gteateſt 
Importance, and which are of leſs — 
He can teach his Hearers What Authors, or 


' what Parts of an Author, ate beſt — 
"ome on "ay "RO dubject ; and I 
n a 
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ſave his Diſciples much Time and Pains by 
thortning the Labours of their Cloſet and 
private Studies; He can ſhew you what 
were the Doctrines of the Antients in a 
, which perhaps would coſt much 
Labour and the Peryfal of many Books to. 
attain. He can inform'you what new Doc- 
trines or Sentiments are rifing in the World, 
before they come to be publick. 7 as well as 
_— vaint you with his own private Thoughts 
his own Experiments and Obſervations, 
. which never were and rhaps never will be 
publiſhed to the World, and * may bo 
" valuable and ufeful. 
A 1arving Inſtructor can convey to 
_ our > Senſes thoſe Notions with which he would 
Furniſh aur Minds, when be teaches us natu= 
ral Philoſophy, or moſt Parts of mathematical 


Learning. He can make the Experiments © 


before our Eyes. He can deſcribe | Figures 
and Diagrams, point to the Lines and Angles, 
and make out the Demonſtration in a more 
intelligible Manner by ſenſible Means, which 
cannot be done ſo well by mere Reading, | 
even thongh we ſhould have the Game Fi- 

gures lying in a Book before our Eyes. A 
living Teacher therefore is a malt neceſſary 
Help in theſe Studies. | | 
' 15 MIGHT add alſo that even bene the 
Subject of Diſcourſe is Maral, Logical or 
Rhetorical, &c. and which does not directly 
come under the Notice of our Senſes, 4a 

_ Tutor 
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Tutor way y explain his Ideas by ſuch fami- 


liar Examples, and plain or ſimple Similitudes, 


as ſeldom find place in Books and Vn of 


ings. 


delivers any Matter of Difficulty, . or expreſ- 
ſes himſelf in ſuch a Manner as ſeems oh- 
ſcure, ſo that yau don't take up his Ideas 


clearl y 5 fully, you bave Opportunity, at leaſt 


when the Lecture is finiſhed, or at other 


oper Seaſons, to enquire how 2 4 Sen- 


5 prop ſhould be under food, or bow ſuch a D ife 
fieulty may be explained and removed, 


Ir there be Permiſſion given ta free Con- 


verſe with the Tutor, either in the midſt 


of the Lecture or rather at the End of it, 


concerning any Doubts or Difficulties that 
occur to the Hearer, this brings it very near 
to Converſation or Diſcourſe, 


IV. CONYERSATION is the next ! 
Method of Improvement, and it is attended 


with the following Advantages. 

1. WurN we conver ie familiarly with a 
learrg] Friend, we have his own Help at Hand 
to explain to us every Word and Sentiment that 

ſeems obſcure in his Diſcourſe, and to inform 
vs of bis whgle M Meaning, G that we ate in 


much leſs Danger of miſtaking his Senſe} 
whereas in Books whatſoever is really ob- 


fcure, may alſo abide always —.— with. 
ut Remedy, ſince the Author is not at 
q, that we may enquire bis Senſe. 


< Se 


i 


4. When an Inſtructor in his * E 
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Ir we miſtake the Meaning of our Friend = 


in Converſation, we are quickly ſet right 

again; but in Reading we many times go 

on in the ſame Miſtake, and are not capable 
of recovering ourſelves from it. Thence it 

comes to paſs that we have ſo many Con- 

| teſts in all Ages about the Meaning off an- 
cient Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Wri- 

ters, Happy ſhould we be could we but 

converſe with Moſes, Eſaiab and St. Paul, 


and conſult the Prophets and Apoſtles, when 


we meet with a difficult Text! Bat that 
glorious Converſation i is reſerved for the Ages 
of future Bleſſedneſs. 

2. WHEN we are Aude upon any 
Theme with a Friend, we may propoſe our 


Doubts and Objection againſt bs Sentiments, 


and have them ſolved and anſwered at once.— 
The Difficulties that ariſe in our Minds may 
be removed by one enlightning Word of our 
Correſpondent ; whereas in Reading, if a Dif- 
ficulty or Queſtion ariſe in our Thoughts 
which the Author has not happened to men- 
tion, we muſt be content without a pteſent 
Anſwer or Solution of it, Books cannot ſpeak. 


3. Nor only the Doubts which ariſe in | 


the Mind upon any Subject of Diſcourſe are 
calily propoſed and ſolved in Converſation, but 
the very Drfficulties ue meet with in Books 
and in our private Studies, may find a Relief 
by friendly Conference. We may pore upon 
? _ * in Ks Mona 5 
5 A 
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Months without a Solution, becauſe-perhaps 
we have got into a wrong Tract of Thought; 
and our Labour (while we are purſuing a falſe 
Scent). is not only uſeleſs and unſucceſsful ; 
but it leads us perhaps into a long Train of 


 Exrqr for want of being corrected in the firſt 


But if we note down this Difficulty 
when we read it, we may propoſe it to an in- 
genious Correſpundent when we ſee him; we 
may be relieved in a Moment, and find the 
Difiiculty vaniſh: He beholds the Object 
perhaps in a different View, ſets it before us 
in quite another Light, and leads us at once 
into Evidence — Truth, and that with 3 
deinen Surpriaae. | 

4. CONVER SATION calls out in- 

to Light what bas beem lodged in all the Re- 
cell and ſecret Chambers of the Sau: By 
occaſional Hints and Incidents it brings old 
uſeful Notions into paar rag it un- 
folds and diſplays the hidden Treaſures of 
Knowledge with 'which Reading, Obſerva- 
tion and Study had before furniſhed the 
Mind. By —8 Diſcourſe the Soul is 
awakened and allured to bring forth its 
 Hoards of Knowledge, and it learns how 
to render them moſt uſeful to Mankind. A 
Man of valt Reading without Converſation, 
is like a Mer who lives only to himſelf. 
5. In free and friendly Converſation our 
intellectual Powers are more 11 and our 
Spirits att with a fuperior Figour 25 — 


tie Company, Which in calm and. fileat 
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Queſt and Purſuit of 
is a Sharpneſs ww Sagacity of Thought that 
attends Converſation . 1 we find 

whilſt we are ſhut up reading and mulſing 

in our Retirements. Our Souls may be % é 
rene in Solitude, but pot, Hurbling, thou 
perhaps we are employed in. reading 


 unknown' Truths. Thers a. 


Works of the brighteſt- Writers,” Often | 


has it happened in * Diſcourſe that new 
Thought are ſtrangely ſtruck out, and the 


Seeds of Truth ſparkle and blaze; through 


Reading would: never have boen excited. 
By Canverſation you will both give and re- 
ceive this Benefit; as Flints when put inta 
Motion and ſtriking againſt each other pro- 
duce living Fire on _ Sides, which would 
neyer haye-riſen from the ſame hard Mate- 
| ria in a State of Reſt. 

6. IN generous Converſatin, amongſt in- 
genious and learned Men we! have a great 
Advantage of propofing out private Opini- 
ons, and of bringing eur own Sentiments 40 
the Tol, and learning in a, more compendi- 
ous. and a ſafer Was what the World will 
judge of them, how Mankind will receive 
them, what ObjeRions may be raiſed againſt 
them, hat Deſects there are in our Scheme, 
and how to correct our o＋]ãn Miſtakes; which 
Advantages ate not ſo eaſy to be obtained 
by our .own private Meditations: For tho 
Flealure.n we take in our own Notions, and , 


the 
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the Paſſan of Self-lvoe, as well as the Narrow. 
neſs of our 'own Views, tempt us to'paſs too 
favourable an Opinion on our own Schemes; 
_ whereas the Variety of Gemus in our ſeveral 
Aſſociates, will give happy Notices how our 
ny will Rand ® doo View "of Man- | 


= -T 16 allo ee confiderable Ad. 
Ae of ion that it furniſhes the 
Student with the Knowledge f Men and 
the Affairs of Liſe, as Reading furniſhes 
bim with Boot- Learning. A Man wo 
' dwells all his Days among Books may have 
amaſs d together a vaſt Heap of Notions, 
but hie may be a mere Scholar, which is a 
contemptible Sort of Character 10 the World. 
A Hermit Who has been ſhut up in his Cell 
in a College, has contracted a Sort of Mould 
and Ruſt upon his Soul, ahd all bis Airs of 
Behaviour have a certain Auk wardneſs in 
them; but theſe aukwurd Airs are worn 
away by Degrees in Company: The Ruſt. 
and the Mould are filed and 'btuſht off = 
_ polite Converſation. The Schokay now be- 
comes a Citizen or a Gentleman,” a Neigh- 
our and a Friend; he learns bow to drefy 
his Sentiments in the faireſt Colonre, as well 
as to ſet them in the ſtrongeſt Light. Thus 
he brings out his Notions with Honour, he 
makes ſome Uſe of them in the World and 


improves the Theory by the Practice. 


Bur 


join or disjoin theſe Ideas in a Pro 
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Bur before we proceed too far in finich- 
ing a bright Character by Converſation," W 
ſhould conſider that ſomething elſe is ne- 
ceſſary beſides an Acquaintance with Men 
and Boks : and therefore I add. 

V. Mex Lectures, Reading, and Ge 
ven arion without Thinking, are not ſuffi- 
cient to make a Man > Knowledge: and 
Wiſdom; It is our own Thought and Re- 
 fledtion, Study and Meditation mult; attend 
all the other Methods of Improvement, 
and perfect them. It carries theſe e 


tages with it: 
on and Eftrudtion, 


.. +6 Tnou on 090 
— * and Converſation may furnich us with 
deas of Men and Things, yet it is 
2 own: Meditation and the Labour of our 
own Thoughts that muſt form our Jodgment 
of Thing. Our own, Thoughts ſhould 


for ourſelves: It is our own Mind that muff 
judge for ourſelues concerning the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, NG: form Pro- 
poſitions of Truth out of them. Reading 
and Converſation may acquaint us with many 
Truths and with many Arguments to ſupport 
them, but it is our own: Study and Reaſoning 
that muſt determine whether theſe Pr | 
tions are true, and whether thele Arguments | 
are juſt and ſolid. gh 
Ir is confeſt there are a thouſand Things | 
which our Eyes have not ſeen, and, * 
N wou 
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would. never come within the Reach of out 
ſonal and immediate Knowledge and O- 
vation, becauſe of the Diſtance of Times 
and Places: Theſe muſt be known by con- 
ſulting other Perſons; and that is done eis 
ther in their Writings or in their Diſcour ſes, 
But after all, let this be a fixed Point N | 
vs, that it is our own Refletion and 
ment muſt determine how far we ſhould ro- 
_ ceive that mga Books or Men inform us 


2. Ir is Melation 45 ws] that A. 
ſers and conveys the' Notions and Sentiments of 


others to ourſelves, ſo as to make them pro- 


petly our own... It is our own Judgment 
upon them as well as our Memory of them 
that rele them become our own Property. 
It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
Food, and turns it into a Part of ourſelves : 
aft as a Man may call his Limbs and hid 
his own, whether he borrowed the 
Materials from the Ox or the Sheep; from 
the Lark or the Lobſter; whether he de: 
tived it from Corn or Milk, the Fruits of 


| the Trees, or the Herbs and Roots of the 


Earth ; it is all now become one Subſtance 
with himſelf, and he wields and manages 
1 Muſcles and Limbs for his own pro: 

8 which once were the Sub- 
Rades other Animals or Vegetables ; that 
very galant which laſt — was graz- 
56 TP e ing 
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ing 5 in the Field of W in the Ses, 
b g in the Milk-pail or growing in the 
Garden, is now become Part of the Man. 
3. By Study and Meditation. we improve 
the Hints that we have acquired by Objer- _ 
vation, Converſation and Reading ; we take 
more Time in Thinking, and by the La- 
bour of the Mind we penetrate deeper into 
Themes of Knowledge, and carry our 
Thoughts ſometimes much farther on many 
, than we ever tnet with either in the 
Books ef the Dead or Diſcourſes of the 
Ling. It is our own Reaſoning that draws 
out one Truth from another, and forms a 
whole Scheme of Science from a few Hints 
which we borrowed elſewhere, _. ” 
By. a Survey of theſe Things we may 6 
juſtly conclude, that he that ſpends all his 
time in hearing Lectures or foring upon 
Books without Obſervation, Meditation or 
Converſe, will have but a mere by/torical 
K dre of Tar gs and be able only to 
tell what others have known or faid on the 
Subject: He that lets all his Time flow / 
away in Converſation without due Obſor- 
vation, Reading or Study, will gain but a 
flight-and ſaperficial Knowledge, which will 
be in Danger of vaniſhing with the Voice of 
the Speaker: And he that confines himſelf 
merely to his Cloſet and his own narrow Oh 
ſervation of Things, and is taught only 


his own fol tary Thoughts, without Infiruc- 
tron 
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lin y Leftures, Reading or free Cmver- | 
ſation," will be in Danger of a narrow Spirit; 
a vain Conceit of himſelf, and an unreaſon- 
able Contempt of others; and after all he 
will obtain but a very limited and imperfect 
View and Knowledge of Things, and he 
will ſeldom learn how to make that Know: 
ledge uſeful, 
Tus ve Methods | of Improvement 
ſhould be purſued jointly, and go Hand in 
Hand, where our Circumſtances are ſo hap- 
py as to find n y and Convenieney 
to enjoy them all: Tho' I muſt give m7 
Opinion, that two of them, viz. Re 
ing and Meditation, ſhould imploy much 
more of our Time than publick Leclures or 
Converſation and Diſcourſe. As for Obſer- 
vation we may be always acquiring Know- 
oy e that Way, whether we are alone or 
ompany. 
wo T g* will be for our further Improve- 
ment if we go over all theſe five Methods 
of obtaining Knowledge, more diſtinctly and 
more at large, and ſee — ſpecial Advances 


40 uſeful . we may draw from them 
All. | 


CHAP, 
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AF. III. Of Objervation, Kc. 
Rules relating to OSO ENVAT IO 


FO ſervation in the ſtrict Senſe of 

1 tbe Word, and as it is diſtinguiſhet” 
from Meditation and Stud), is the firſt Means 
of our Improvement, and in its ſtricteſt Senſe 
it does not include in it any Reaſonings of the 
Mind upon the Things which we obſerve; ot 
Inferences drawn from them; yet the Mo- 
tions of the Mind are ſo exceeding ſwift, 
that it is hardly poſſible for a thinking Matt 
to gain Experiences or Obſervations without 
making ſome ſecret and ſhort Reflexions = 

on them: and therefore in giving a few Di. 
rections concerning this Method of Improve- 
ment, I ſhall not ſo narrowly confine my- 
ſelf to the fir/f meer Impreſſion f Objects on 
the Mind by Obſervation ; but include alſo 
ſome Hints which relate to the firſt, moſt 
eaſy, and obvious Reflexions or Reaſoning! 
which ariſe from then. 

I. LeT the Enlargement of your Know- 
ledge be one conſtant View and Deſign in Lift; 
ſince there is no Time or Place, no Tranſ- 
actions, Occurrences, or Engagements in e, 85 
which exclude us from this Method of im- 
proving tbe Mind, When we ate alone even 
in Darkneſs and Silence, we may converſe 
with our own Hearts, obſerve the — 
9 7; 
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of our qwn' Spirits,” and reflect upon tbe 
inward Motions of our own Paſſions in 
| ſome of the lateſt Occurrences in Liſe; we 
may acquaint ourſelves . with. the Powers, 
and Properties, the Tendencies and Inclina- 
tions both of Body and Spirit, and gain a 
more intimate Knowledge of ourſelves, When 
we arc in Company, we may diſcover ſome- 
thing more of human Nature, of human 
Paſſions and Follies, and of human Affairs, 
Vices and Vertues, by converſing with Man- 
kind, and obſerving their Conduct. Nor is 
there any thing more valuable than the 
Knowledge of ourfelues, and the Knowledge of 
Men, except it be the Knowledge of God who 
made us, and our Relation to him as our 
Governor, _ ö 1 
Wu N. we are in the Houſe or the City, 
Whereſoever we turn our Eyes, we fee the 
Works of Men; when we are. abroad in the 
Country, we behold more of the Works of 
God, The Skies and the Ground above 
and beneath us, and the animal and vege- 
table World round about us, may entertain 
our Obſervation with ten thouſand Va- 
rieties. rw TEM 
Exp Avounx therefore to derive ſome 
| Inſftrudtion or Improvement of the Mind from 
every Thing which you fee, or bear, from e- 
very Thing which occurs in human Life, from 
every Thing within you or without you. 


Fx TeRH 


cus HI. — ihe Mind, 5% 


FP ren don ſome Knowledge from 
the Chudi, the Start, the Sun, the Mun, 
and che Revolution' of all the Planets ; = 
and draw up ſome valuable Meditations 
from the Depthr of the Earth, and ſeareh 
them through the vaſt Oceans of” Water + 
Extract ſome intellectual Improvements from ; 
the Minerals, and Metals; from the Won - 

ders of Nature among the Vegetables, the 
Herbs, Trees, and Flowers, Learn ſome 
Leſſons from the Birds, and the Beafts, and 
the meaneſt InſeF, Read the Wiſdom of 
God and his admirable Contrivance in them 
all: Read his Almighty Power, his rich and 
- various Gone, in all the Works of his | 

Hands. 
Fx ons che Day and the Ni be, the Hure 
and the flying Minutes, learn a wiſe Im- 
provement of Time, and be watchful to 
feize every Opportunity to increaſe in Know- 
ledge. 

From the Viciſitudes and Revolutions of 
Nat ions and Families, and from the various 
- Occurrences of the World, learn the Inftabi- 
lity of mortal Affairs, the Uncertainty of 
Life, the Certainty of Death. From a Cf- 
fin and a Funeral learn to medirate upon 
own Departure. 
From the Vices and Bullies of others, 
obſerve what is hateful in them; conſidet 
how ſuch a Practice looks in another Perfon, 
* remember that it re ill or worſe in 
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you fell. Bones the Vertues of others, learn 
ſomething worthy of your Imitation. 
Fon the Deformity,. the Difrek, of 5 
Calamity. of others, derive Leſſons of Thank | 
fulneſs to God, and Hymns of grateful Praiſe- 
to your Creator, Gdyernor and Benefactor, 
who has form'd you ip a better Mould, and 
guarded. you from thoſe Evils. Learn alſo 
= Gerad Leſſon of Contentment in your 
own Eſtate, and Compaſſion to your Neg 
bour under his Miſeries. 7 
From your natural Powers, Senſations, 
Judgment, Memory, Hands, Feet, &c. make 
this Inference, that they were not given you 
for nothing, but for 2 — uſeful Employ- 
ment to the Honour of your Maker, and 
for the Good of your Fellow: Creatures, as 
well as for your own beſt Intereſt and final 
Happineſs, 1 0 
' FRoM the Sorrows, wi Pains: the Sick- 
 neſſes, and Sufferings that attend you, learn 
the Evil of Sin, and the Imperfection of 
your preſent State. From, your own Sins and 
Rae learn the Patience of God toward 
you, and the Practice of mn toward 
God and Men. | 
Invus from every Nn in Nature, 
and from every Occurrence of Liſe, you 
may derive natural, moral and religious Ob- 
| fervations, to. entertain our Minds, as well 
as, Rules of Conduct in the Affairs relating to 


this Sk and that — 1 is to come. 


8. n II. In 
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II. Ix order to furniſh the Mind with a 
dien Variety of Ideas, the /audabl# Curig ) 
of you ng People. ſhould. be indulged and grats- | 
5 * than diſcburaged. It is a | 
: hopeful Sign in young Creatures, to ſee 


them curious in obſerving, and inquiſitie 


in ſearching into the greateſt Part of Things 
chat occur; nor ſhould ſuch an enquiring 
| be frowid. into Silence, nor be 
41 gorouſiy reſtrain d, but ſhould rather be 
fatiy d by props Anſwers yu 2 all * 
| ueries. 2 10233087 (£9) 
Fon this Reſon: alſo, e Time 15 | 
Fortune allows it, young People ſhould be 
led into Company at proper Seaſons, ſhould 
be carried abroad to ſee the Fields, and; the | 
Woods, and the Rivers, the Buildings, 
Towns and Cities diſtant from their own 
-Dwelling ; they ſhould be entertain'd with 
the Sight of ſtrange Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, 
Inſects, Vegetables, and Productions both of 
Mabuse and Art of every Kind, Whether 
they ate the Products of their own. or fo- 
reign) Nations: And in due Time, where 
Providence gives Opportunity, they may 
travel under a wile Ioſpector or Tutor 
to different Parts of the World for the ſamo 
End, that they may n home Treaſures 
of uſeful Knowledge. : 
III. Awonc: all theſe. 8 
write down what i more remar able and un- 
common: Reſerve theſe Remarks in Store 
E Ly for 
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for proper Occaſions, and at Seaſons 
take a Review of them. Such a Practice 


will give a Habit of uſeful Thinking : 
This will ſecure the / me of your Soul 


from running to waſte, and by this means 


even your looſer Moments will turn to happy 
Account both here and hereaſter. 
AnD whatever uſeful Obſervations have 

ia made, let them be at leaſt ſome Part 


of the Subject of your Converſation among 


Friends at next Meeting. 


LI the Circumſtances or Situations 0 of 
Lite be what, or where they will, a Man 


ſhould never negle& this Improvement which 


may be derived from Obſervation. Let him 


travel into the Ruft or Mes- Indies, and fulfil 


the Duties of the Military or the mercan- 
tile Life there; let him rove through the 


'Earth or the Seas for his' own Humour as 


a Traveller, or purſue his Diverſions in 
what Part of the World he pleaſe as a 
Gentleman; let proſperous: or adverſe For- 
tune call him to the moſt diſtant Parts of 


the Globe; {till let him carry on his Know- , 


ledge'and the Improvement of his Soul by 
; on Obſervations, In due time by this 


Means he may render himſelf ſome way 


vſeful to the Societies of Mankind. 


THE BAL DINO in ee ee 


viſited the Foreſts of Norway on the Account 
of Trade and Timber, and beſides his 
per Obſervations of the Growth of Trees 
| % 


[ 
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on thoſe Northern Mountains, be learn 


there was a Sort of People called Fires in 


thoſe Confines which border upn' Sweden, 
whoſe Habitation is in the Woods: And he 
lived afterwards to give a good Account of 
them, and ſome of their Cuſtoms, to the 

| Royal Society for the Improvement of na- 
tural Knowledge, Puro i was taken cap» 
tive into Turkey in his Youth,” and travelled 


with his Maſter in their holy Pilgrimage to | 


| Mecca, whereby he became more intelligedt 


in the Forms,” Ceremonies, and Fooleries of 
the Mabometan Worſhip than perhaps ever 

any Briton knew before; and by his Man- 
ſcripts we are more acquainted in this lat 


one had ever informed us. cs ALY EEE: (I 


IV. Lr us keep our Minds as feht 


poſtible from Paſſions and Prejudices'; for" 
will give. a wrong turn to our Ob/ervatiins 
both on Perſons and Things. The Eyes of 

a Man in the Jaundice make yellow Obſerys- 


tions on every thing; and the Soul tine. 
_ tur'd with any Paſſion or Prejudice diffuſed a. 


_ falſe Colour over the teal Appearances of 
Things, and diſguiſes many of the common 
Occurrences of Life.; it never 


as they are, Whenſqever therefore you 


- would make proper Obſervations, let Fehr 5 


with all its lofluences ſtand afide as far ag 


poſſible; abſtract your own. Intereft and your = 


E 4 


s of Lif olds thing 
in a true Light, nor ſuffers them to appear 


- 
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eum Concern e them, and bid all Friend- 
ſhips and Enmities ſtand aloof and keep out 
of * Way in the Obſervztions that you 
make relating to Perſons and Things. 
>. Ip. this Rule were well obey d, we ſhould. 
be much better by uarded againſt thoſe com- 


iſconduct in the Obſerva» 
tions of Men, viz, The falſe Jodgmonts of 
Pride and Enuy, How ready is Envy to 
mingle with the Notices which we take of 
other Perſons? How often is Mankind prone 
to, put an ill Scnſe upon 2 Actions of their 
Neighbours, to take a Sutvey of them in 
an evil Poſition, and in an unhappy Light? 
And by this means we form a worſe Opinion 
of our Nejghbours than they deſerye; while 
at the ſame time Pride and Self-fattery 
tempt us to make unjuſt Opſeryations on 
yes. in pur awn Fayour, In all the 
25. Judgments we paſs concerning 
 pyrſelves, we ſhould alloy a little Abatement 
27 this Account. 
3 IN making your 006 gr var ions on Per- 
ſons, take Care of indy] ging As buſy Curio, 
gty which is eyer enguiig au private and 
gameſlic airs, with an endleſs Itch of 
learning 1 4 6 ſecret Hiſtory of Families. It is 
hut leldom Fat ſuch a prying, Curioſity at- 
tains any ble Ends ; it often begets Suſ: 
icjons, Jealouſies and Diſtu rbances in Houle. 
bolds, and it is A frequent Temptation: to 
lers to defame their Noghhows ; Some 


5 Perſons | 


* 
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Perſons cannot help telling what they know; 
a. buſy Body is moſt liable to become a T atter 
upon every Occaſion, 7 
VI. LzT your Ober pati even of Per 
ſons and their Conduct be chiefly deligned in 
order to lead you to a better Acquaintance 
with Things, particularly with ' human Na- 
ture ; and to inform you what to imitate and 
what to avoid, rather than to furniſh out 
Matter for the evil Paſſions of the Mind; or 
the Impertinencies of Diſcourſe and Re 
proaches of the Tongue. 9 755 
VII. Tnovon it may be proper ſome- 
times to make your Obſervations concerning 
Perſons as well as Things, the Subject dk 
your Diſcourſe. in learned or uſeful Conver- 
lation; yet what Remarks you make on par- 
ticular Perſons, eſpecially to their Diſadvan- 
tage, ſhould for the moſt Part lie hid in 
our own Breaſt, till ſome juſt and apparent 
Baden ſome neceſſary Call'of Providence | 
lead you to ſpeak them. is 
Ip the Character or Conduct which you 
obſerye be greatly culpable, it ſhould fo 
much the leſs be publiſhed, ©. You may 
' treaſure up ſuch Remarks of the Follies, In- 
decencies, or Vices of your N eighbours, as 
may be a conſtant Guard againſt your Prac-. 
tice of the ſame, without expoſing the Re- 
putation of your Neighbour on that Ac- 
count. It is a good old Rule, that our Con- 


verſation [ppuld : Tather be lag out on wp | 
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than an Perſons; and this Rule ſhould gene- 
rally be obſerved, unleſs Names be conceal'd, 


whereſoever the Faults or Follies of Man- 
kind are our preſent Theme. 5 
Oos late Archbiſhop T:llor/on has written 
a- ſmall but excellent Diſcourſe on Evil 
Speaking, wherein he admirably explains, 
Iimits and applies that general apoſtolic Pre- 
cept, Speak Evil of no Man. Tit. iii. 2. 
VIII. BE not too haſty to erect general 
Theories from a few particular Obſervations, 
Appearances or Experiments. This is what 
the Logicians call a. falſe Induction. When 
general Obſervations are drawn from ſo many 
Particulars as to become certain and indu- 
 _  bitable, theſe are Jewels of Knowledge com- 
prehending great Treaſure in a little Room ; 
but they are therefore to be made with the 
greater Care and Caution, leſt Errors be- 
come large and diffuſive, if we ſhould miſ- 


4 


take in theſe general Notions, 5 
A Hasry Determination of ſome uni- 
verſal Principles without a due Survey of all 
the particular Caſes which may be included 
in them, is the Way to lay a Trap for our 
own Underſtandings in their Purſuit of any 
Subject, and we ſhall often be taken Cap- 
tives into Miſtake and Falſhood, Nzveo in 
his Youth obſerved that on three Chriftmas 
Days together there fell a good Quantity of 
0 


Snow, and now he hath writ it down in his 


Almanack as Part af his wiſe Remarks on 
* | | be 


Wind: And he was till more diſa 


. w 
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the Weather, that it will always ſnow at 
Chriſtmas. Euron @ young Lad took No- 
tice ten Times that there was a ſharp Froſt 
when the Wind was in the 
therefore in the Middle of laſt Fuly he al- 
moſt expected it ſhould freeze, becauſe the 
Weather-cocks ſhewed him a North-Egff 


when he found it a very ſultry Seaſon. Tt 
is the fame haſty Judgment that hath thrown 


Scandal on a whole Nation for the Sale of 
ſome eulpable Characters belonging to ſeveral 
particular Natives of that Country; whereas 
all the French Men are not gay and airy; 
all the Talians are not jealous and revengeful,; 


nor are all the rs over- run WW _ 


ated | 
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1.7 18 1 E World ; is \ foll of Backs, but 
4 ill — — they were never worth any Mag 8 
reading; and there are tllouſands more 
which may be good in their Kind, yet are 
worth nothing when, the Month or Year. or 
Occaſion is paſt for which they Were, Writ- 
ten. Others may be valuable in themſelves, 
for ſome ſpecial Purpoſe or in ſome peculiar 
Science, but are not fit to be peruſed by any 
but thoſe who are engaged i in that particu- 
lar Science or Buſineſs, To what uſe is it 
for a Divine or Phyſician or a Tradeſman, to 
read over the huge Volumes of Reports of 
| Judged Caſes in the Law? or for a Lawyer 
to learn Hebrew and read the Rabbins? It 
is of vaſt Adyantage for Improvement of 
Knowledge and aeg Time, for a young 
Man to have the moſt proper Books for 
his Reading recommended by a judicious 
Friend. 
II. BOOKS of 1 of any Kind, 
and eſpecially compleat Treatiſes on any Sub- 
ject, ſhould be firſt read in a more general 
and eyrſory Manner, to learn a little what 


the Treatiſe n. and what you may 
. 


CAP. TV. 1 en of - 
| expect from the Writer's Manner and Skill. 
And for this End I would adviſe always that 
the Preface be read, and à Survey taken of 
the Table of Contents, if there be one, be- 
fore this firſt Survey of the Book. By ft this 
means you will not only be better fitted to 
give the Book the firſt reading, but you 
will be much aſſiſted in your ſecond Peru- 
ſal of it, which ſhould be done with greater 
Attention and Deliberation, and you will 
learn with more Eaſe and Readineſs what the 
Author pretends to teach. In your Read- 
ing mark what is new or unknown to you 
before, and review thoſe Chapters, Pages or 
Paragraphs. Unleſs a Reader has an un- 
common and moſt retentive Memory, 7 
may venture to affim, that there is ſcarce 
any Book or Chapter worth reading once 
that is not worthy of a ſecond Peruſal. At 
leaſt take a careful Review of all the Lines 
or Paragraphs which you marked, and make 
a Recollection of the Sections which: you 5 
thought truly valuable. 
Turxx is another Reaſon alſo hy I 
would chuſe to take a ſuperfieial and curſory 
Survey of a Book, before I fit down to 
read it, and dwell upon it with ſtudious At- 
tention, and that is, that there may be ſe- 
veral Difficulties in it which we cannot 
eaſily underſtand and conquer at the firſt 


reading, for want of a fuller Comprehen- 


fion * the Au thot's whole Scheme. And 
therefore 
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therefore in tack Treatiſes we ſhould not 


ene 4 haps many of theſe would 
| ved when we have proceed · 


ed 99 Book, or would vaniſh of 
| themſelves upon a ſecond Reading. 

War we cannot reach and penetrate at 
firſt may be noted down as matter of after 
. Enquiry, if the Pages that 


follow do not happen to ſtrike a compleat 


Light on thoſe which went before. 
III. If three or four Perſons agree to read 
the ſame Book, each ;bring his own Re- 
marks upon it at ſome ſet Hours appointed 
for Converſation, and they communicate mu- 
tually their Sentiments on the Subject, and. 
debate about it in a friendly Manner, this 
Practice will render the Reading any Au- 
thor more abundantly benefici | to. every 
17. In ſeveral Pe ons engaged in the ſe 
IV. Ir er aged in the ſame 
Stuch take into their ow diſtinft Treatiſes 
on one Subject, and appoint a Seaſon of Com- 
- munication once a Week, they may inform 
each other in a brief Manner concerning 
the Senſe, Sentiments and Method of thoſe 
ſeveral Anthors, and thereby promote each 
| others Improvement, either by recommend- 
jag the Perofal of hips by ſary to their 
— or perhaps by ſatisfying their 
Egquiries concernivg it by Converſation 
der e Wot i 1 
"Gb V. ReMeM- 


ſtay nn | 
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V. REMEMBER that your BuſineG in 
Reading or in Conver/ation, eſpecially on 
Subjects of natural, en . or divine 
is not merely to know the Opinion of che 
Author or Speaker, for this is but the mere 
Knowledge of Hiſtory ; but your chief Bu- 
ſineſs is to conſider whether their Opinions 
are right or no, and to improve your own 
ſolid Knowledge of that Subject Medi- 
tation on the Themes of their Writing oc 
Diſcourſe. Deal freely with every Author 
. you read, aud yield up your Aſſent only to 
Evidence and juſt Reaſoning on the Subject. 
HERE I would be underſtood to 
only of human Authors, and not of the ſa-- 
cred and inſpired Writings. . In theſe: our 
Buſineſs indeed is only to find out the Senſe, - 
and underſtand the true Meaning of the 
Paragraph and Page, and our Aſſent then is 
bound ſo follow when we are before ſatiſ- 
| - fied. that the Writing is Divine, Let 1 
might add alſo, that even this is j juſt Reaſon- 
ing, and this is ſufficient Eridence to demand | 
our Aſſent. 
Bu r in the Compoſures of Men, remems- 
ber you are a Man as well as they ; aodit 
is 5 their Reaſon but your own that 1 
given to guide you when you arrive at Years 
a of Diſcretion, of manly Age and Judg- 
ment. | 
VI. Lxr this therefore be your Prag- 
ts, ply after you have ö 


* 
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= your intelleQual Gains. 


one Courſe of al by Science in your acade- 
_"demical Studies; if a Writer on that Subject 


maintains the ſame Sentiments as you do, 


* 


if he does not explain his Ideas or prove 
Poſitions well, mark the Faults or De- 
fects, and endeavour to do it better, either 
in the Margin of your Book, or rather in 
"ſome Papers of your own, 4 at leaſt let it 
de done i in your Privat! Meditations. x Al for 

inſtance : * 

Wurxx the Author i is Mere, enlighten 
Kid Where he is imperfett, ſupply his 
Deficiencies: where he is 2 brief and 
conciſe, amplify a little, and ſet his Notions 


in a fairer View: Where he is redundant, 


mark thoſe Paragraphs to be retrenched: 
When he rifles and grows impertinent, aban-. 
don ' thoſe Paſſages | or Pages: Where he 
argues, obſerve whether his Reaſons be con- 
clufive: If the Concluſion be true, and yet 
the Argument "weak," endeavour to confirm it 
by better Proofs : Where he deri ves or in- 
fers any Propoſitions darkly or doubtfull ly 
make the Juſtice of the Inference appear, 
'and add futther Inferences or Corollaries, if 
Ns occur to your Mind: where you ſu 
ſe be is in 4 Mifiake, propoſe 2 OY 
Aions and correct his Sentiments: What 
he -writes ſo well as to approve itſelf to your 
Judgment, bath as juſt. and uſeful, treaſure 
it up in your Memory, and count it à Part 


NOTE, 


Chas. Iv. and Wk, ns 


Note, Max v of theſe ſame Directions 
which I have now given, may be practiſed 
with regard to Converſation, as well as Read. 
ing im order to render it uſeful in the moſt 
extenſive and laſting Mannen 

VII. OruER Things alſo of the like 
Nature may be uſefully practiſed with re 


gard to the Authors which you read, vis. 1 


If the Method of a Book be irregular, re- 
duce it into Form by a little Analyſis of 
your, own, or by Hints in the Margin: If 
thoſe Things are beaped together which 
ſhould be ſeparated, you may wiſely diſ- 
tinguiſh and divide them. If ſeveral Things 


relating to the ſame Subject are ſcattered up. IF 


and down ſeparately through the Treatiſe, oy 
may bring them all to one View by | 
ferences; or if the Matter of a Book be 
really valuable and deſerving, you may throw 
it into a better Method, reduce it to a more 
Logical Scheme, or abridge it into a leſſer 
Form; all theſe Practices will have a, Ten- 
dency both to advance your Skill in Logick 
and Method, to improve your Judgment 
in general, and to give you a fuller Survey 
of that Subject in particular, When you 
have finiſned the Treatiſe with all your 
Obſervations upon it, recollect and deter- 
mine what real improvements you. have 
made by reading that Author, | 
VIII. Ir a Book has no Index to it, or 
175 Table of Contents, tis very aſcful to 
| + make 
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make one as you are reading it: Not with 
that Exactneſs as to include the Senſe of 
every Page and Paragraph, which ſhould be 
done if you defign'd to print it? but tis 
ſufficient in your Index to take Notice only 


of thoſe Parts of the Book which are new 


to you, or which you think well written, 
and well worthy of your Remembrance or 
Review. 5 75 . 310 4 
Sn ALL I be ſo free as to aſſure my 
younger Friends, from my own Experience, 
that theſe Methods of Reading will coſt 
ſome Pains in the firſt Vears of your Study, 
and eſpecially in the firſt Authors which 
you peruſe in any Science, or on any par- 
ticular Subject: But the Profit will richly 
compenſate the Pains. And in the following 
Years of Life, after you have read a few 
valuable Books on any ſpecial Subject in this 
Manner, it will be very eaſy to read others 
of the ſame Kind, becauſe you will not 
uſually find very much new Matter in them 
*which you have not already examined. 
VIII. Is the Writer be remarkable for 
any peculiar Excellencies or Defefis in his 
Style or Manner of Writing, make juſt 
Obſervations upon this alſo; and whatever 
Ornaments" you find there, or whatſoever 
| Blemiſhes occur in the Language or Manner 
of the Writer, you may make juſt Remarks 
upon them. And remember that one Book 


read over in this Manner, with all this labo- 
- rious 


4 5] * 10 DI . 5 
riots Meditation, will tend more to enrich your. 
Underſtanding, than the . ſkimming over the. 


Surface of twenty Authors. 


Weir roar 
IX. By peruſing Books in the Manner 
F have deſcribed, you will make all your. 
Reading ſubſervient not only to the Eu- 
| largenient of your Treaſures of Knowledge, 
but alſo to the Improvement of your reaſoning 
Powers. a Ro Ot N 89418047 
Tux are many who read with Con- 
ſtancy and Diligence, and yet make no Ad+ 
vances in true Knowledge by it. They are 
delighted with the Notions which they read 
or hear, as they would be with Stories that 
are told, but they don't weigh them in 
their Minds as in a juſt Balance, in order. 
to determine their Truth or Falſhood ; 
they make no Obſervations upon them, or 
Inferences fromi them. Perhaps their Eye 
ſlides over the Pages, or the Words ſlide over 
their Ears, and vaniſh like a Rhapſody: of 
Evening Tales, or the Shadows of a. Cloud 
flying over a Green Field in a Summer's 
| On if they review them ſufficiently to 
fix them in their Remembrance, 'tis meerly 
with a Deſign to tell the Tale over again, 
and ſhew what Men of Learning they are. 
Thus they dream out their Days in a Courſe 
7 reading without real Advantage. As a2 
an may be cating all Day, and for want of 
Digeſtion is never nouriſhed; fo theſe end- 
RE, i +6 


* 
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leſs Readers may cram themſelves in vain 
with intellectual Food, and without real 
Improvement of their Minds, for want of 
digeſting it by proper Reflections. 
XK. Br diligent therefore in obſerving 
theſe Directions. Enter into the Senſe and 
Argument of the Authors you read, exa- 
mine all their Proofs, and then judge of the 
Truth or Falſhood of their Opinions; and 
thereby you ſhall not only gain a rich In- 
creaſe of your Underſtandings, by thoſe 
Truths which the Author teaches, when 
you ſee them well ſupported, but you ſhall 
acquire alſo by degrees an Habit of judg- 
ing juſtly, and of reaſoning well, in Imita- 
tion of the good Writer whoſe Works you 
peruſe. 3 CE 
TH1s is laborious indeed, and the Mind 
is backward to undergo 'the Fatigue of 
weighing every Argument and tracing every 
Thing to its Original. Tis much leſs 
Labour to take all Things upon Truſt : 
Believing is much eaſier than arguing, But 
when Studentio had once perſuaded his Mind 
to tie itſelf down to this Method which 
I have preſcribed, he ſenſibly gain'd an 
admirable Facility to read, and judge of what 
he read, by his daily Practice of it, and 
the Man made large Advances in the Purſuit 
of Truth; while Plumbinus and Plume 
made leſs Progreſs in Knowledge, though 
they had read over more Folio s. Plumeo 
1 * ſkim'd 


. 


Car. ard Reading, 'S 


fſfeim'd over the Pages like a Swallow over 


the flowr'y Meads in May. Plumbinus 
read every Line and Syllable, but did not 
give himſelf the Trouble of thinking and ; 
_ judging about them. They both coul boaſt 
in Company of their gteat reading, for t 
knew more Titles and Pages than Studentio, 
but were far leſs acquainted with Science. 
: T'conyess' thoſe whoſe: reading is "ud 
Gigh'd only to fit them for much Talk, and 
little Knowledge,” may content them ſelves. 
to run over their Authors in ſuch à ſudden 
and trifling Way; they may devour Libra- 
ries in this Manner, yet be poor Reaſoners, 
at laſt, and have no ſolid Wiſdom or true 
Learning. The Traveller who walks on 
fair and ſoftly in a Courſe that points right, 
and examines every Turning before he ven- 
tures upon it, will come ſooner and ſafer 
to his Journey s End, than he who runs 
through every Lane be meets, thdugh he 
gallop full ſpecd all the Day. The Man of 
much Reading and a large Rerentive Me- 
mary, but without Meditation, may become, 
in the Senſe of the World, a knowing Man; 3 
and if he converſes much with the Ancients, - 
he may attain the Fame of Learning too: 
but he ſpends his Days afar off from Widom 
and true Judgment, and poſſeſſes very little 
of the Subſtantial Riches of the Mind. EY 
Xl. NEVE R apply your ſelves to read any 
buman' Author with a Determination before- 
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this Advice, are theſe three. 
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 fitthd Rg Aution to believe or diſbelieve, io 


confirm or fo oppoſe whatſoever be ſaith ; but 
always read with a Deſign to lay your Mind 


pPpen to Truth, and to embrace it where» 


Geyer you find it, as well as to reject every. 
Falſhood, though it appear under never ſo 
fair a Diſguiſe, | How. unhappy are thoſe 
Men who ſeldom, take an Author into their 
ands, but they have determin'd be- 
bre they begin, whether they will like. or 
dillike him ! They have got ſome Notion 
of his Name, his Character his Party, or 
his Principles, by general Converſation, or 
pe haps by ſame flight View of a few Pages; 
and having all their own; Opinions adjuſted 


n they read all that he writes with 


a Prepoſſeſſion either for or againſt bim. 
Barer thoſe who hunt and purvey for a 
arty, and ſcrape together out of every Au- 


thor, all thoſe Things, and thoſe only which: 


favour their own Tenets, while they deſpiſe 


* 


XII. Tx take this. Caution, 1 would 
not be underſtood here, as though J per- 


ſuaded a Perſon to live without any ſettled 


Principles at all, by which to judge of Men 
and Books. and Things: Or that I would 


| keep a Man always doubting about his Foun- 


dations. The chief Things that I deſign in 


1. Tr 


£ 
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1. TwAT oe, our moſt neceflary.and 
important Principles of Science, Prudence 
and Religion, are ſettled upon good Grounds, 


With regard to our preſent Conduct and our 
future Hopes, we ſhould read with a juſt 


Freedom of Thought, all thoſe Books which 


treat of ſuch 9 857 as m. admit of 


Doubt and reaſonable Diſpute. or $i 
any of our Opinions be fo reſolved 
eſpecially in younger Years, as never to "a 
or to bear an Oppoſition to them, 

2. Wax we peruſe thoſe Authors who 
defend our own ſettled Sentiments, we 
ſhould not take all their Arguings for juſt 
and ſolid ; but we ſhould make a wiſe Di- 
ſtinction betwixt the Corn and the Chaff, 
between ſolid Reaſoning and the mere ſu- 


perficial Colours of it; nor ſhould we rea- 


dily ſwallow down all their leſſer Opinions 


_ becauſe we agree with them in the greater. 
3. THAT when we read thoſe Authors 
which oppoſe our moſt certain and eſtabliſhed 


Principles, we ſhould be ready to receive 


any Informations from them in other Pointz, 
and not abandon at once every Thing they. 


ſay, though we are well fixed in Oppoſition, 


to their main Point of arguing. 


. 4, & ab e beni. Vine: 
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Seize hs Frith where ere 'tis found, 
Anongſ your 1 Friends amongſt your Foes, 
"Os Chriſtian or on Heathen Ground; 
The Fher's divine where ere it grows : 
Ws bars {be Prickles, and aſſume the Roſe. 


, XII. Wünr I have ſaid hitherto on 
this Subject, relating to Books and Reading 
muſt be chiefly underſtood of that Sort of 
Books, and thofe hours of our Reading 
and Study, whereby we deſign to improve 
the intellectual Powets of the Mind with 
natural, moral, or divine Knowledge. As 
for thoſe Treatiſes which are written to di- 
rect or to inforce and perſuade our Practic 
there is one thing further neceſſary ; and 
that is, that when our Conſciences are con- 
vinced that theſe Rules of Prudence or Duty 
belong to us, and require our Conformity to 
them, we ſhould then call ourſelves to ac- 
count, 72 enquire ſeriouſly whether we 
Have put them in Practice or no; we ſhould 
dwell upon the Arguments and impreſs the 
Motives and Methods of Perſuaſion upon 
out own Hearts, till we feel the Force and 
Power of them ihelinio us to the Practice of 
the Things which are t 4 recommended. 
Ir Folly or Vice be re reſented in its 
open Colours, or its ſecret Diſguiſes, let us 
ſearch our Hearts, and reyiew our Lives, and 
enquire how far we are criminal; nor 


| ſhould 
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* let us remember that Virtue and Vice, 
Sin and Holineſs, and the Conformation of 
our Hearts and Lives to the Duties of true 
Religion and Morality, are Thiogs of far more 
G than all the Furniture of our 
Underſtandings, and the richeſt Treaſures of 


mere ſpeculative Knowledge; and that be- 
cauſe they have a more immediate and ef- 


fectual influence upon our eternal Felicity 
or eternal Sorrow. 

XIV. Trzss is yet another Sort of 
. of which it is proper 1 ſhould ſay 
ſomething while I am treating on this Sub- 
ject ; and theſe are Hiſtory, Poeſy, Travels, 
Books of Diverfion or Amuſement ; among 


which we may reckon allo little common 


| Pampblets, News- Papers, or ſuch like : For 
many of theſe I confeſs once reading 'may 


be ſufficient, where there f is a tolerable good 
Memory, 


On when ſeveral Perſons! are in Com- 


pany, and one reads to the reſt ſuch Sort 
of Writings, once hearing may be ſuffi- 


cient ; provided that every one be ſo atten- 


tive, and ſo free as to make their occaſional 


Remarks 
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Remarkl on ſuch Lines or Sentences, ſuch 
Periods or Paragraphs, as in their Opinion 
deſetye it. Now all thoſe Paragraphs or 
Sentiments deſerve a, Remark, which are 
new and uncommon, are noble and excel- 
lent for the Matter of them, are ſtrong and 
convincing for the Argument contained in 
them, are beautiful and elegant for the 
Language or the Manner, or any Way wor- 
thy of a ſecond Rehearſal; and at the Re- 
queſt of any of the Company let thoſe 155 
ragraphs be read over again. 
 Svcn Parts alſo of theſe Writings as 
may happen to be remarkably ſtupid or filly, 
falle or "miſtake, ſhould” become Subjects 
of an occaſional Criticiſm, made by ſome 
of the Company ; and this may give, Occa- 
fion to the Repetition of them for Confirma- 
tion of the Cenſure, for Amuſement or 
Diverſion. _ 

ST1LL let it be remembered, that where 
the hiſtorical Narration is of conſiderable 
Moment, where the Poeſy, Oratory, Ge. 
ſhine with ſome Degrees of Perfection and 
Glory, a ſingle Reading is neither ſufficient 
to ſatisfy a Mind that has a true Taſte of 
this Sort of Writings ; nor can we make 
the fulleſt and beſt Improvement of them 
without proper Reviews, and that in our 
Retirement as well as in Company. Who 
is there that has any Goilſt for polite Writ- 
ings that would be ſufficiently ſatisfied with 

hearing * 


En Ar. V. and Reading. 7 3 
bearing the beautiful Pages of Steele or 2 
dijon, the admirable "Deſcriptions of Virgdl © 
ot Milton,” or ſotie of the fineſt Poems of 
| Pope, Ne ng, of” Dryden once read oyer 5 
them, and then lay them by for ever? M 
TeX V. AMoNG/ theſe Writi ngs of the latter 
EK ind we may juſt wi reckon ſhort wiſcellaner 
ous' Efſays on alf Manner of Subjects; ſuch 
as as Seeg Papers, this Tathers, the 
Spr#ators, and ſome other Books that hays 
been compiled ont of the weekly or daily 
Products of the Prefs, wherein are con- 
tained a great Number of bright 1 3 4 
ingenious Remarks, and admirable Obſerva- 
tions, which Have had a canfiderable Sbare 


in furniſhing the reſent Age with Know- 
ledg: and Politeneſs. 


IIS I every Paper among theſe Writs 
ings could have been recommended bath as 
innocent and uſeful. I with eve * 
ly Idea and wanton. e bud hen 
baniſhed from amongſt t 
trifling Page had been exclodea 1K "ths 
Company of the reſt era they had been 
1 up in Volumes: But it is nat to 
bee d, in ſo im perfect a State, that 
a age or Piece of fuck mix d publick 
Papers ſhould be entirely blameleſs and laud- 
able. Yet in the main it muſt be canfeſs'd, 
there is ſo much Virtue, Prudence, Inge 
nuity and Goodneſs in them, eſpecially i in 
** Volumes of ** there is ſuch a 
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- Reverence. of Things ſacred, ſo many valu- 

able Remarks for our Conduct in Life, that 
Y ate not improper to lie in Parlours, 
ummer- honſes, or Places of uſual Re- 

fidence, to entertain our Thoughts in any 
Moments of Leiſure, or vacant Hours that 
decur. There is ſuch a: Diſcovery of the 
Follies, Iniquities and faſhionable Vices of 
Mankind contained in them, that we may 
learn much of the Humours and Madneſſes | 
of the Age, and the publick World, in our 
oon ſolitary Reticement, without the Danger 

of frequenting vicious Company, or receiu- 
ing the mortal Infection. 

VI. Auono other Books which are 
proper and requiſite, i in order to improve our 
Knowledge in general, or our Acquaintance 
with any particular Science, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould be furniſhed with Yocabu- 
laries and Di#ionaries of ſeveral Sorts, viz, 
Of common, Words, Idioms and Phraſes, in or- 
der to explain their Senſe; of Technical Words 
or the Terms of. Art, to ſhew their Uſe in 
Arts and Sciences; of Names of Men, Coun- 
tries, Towns, Rivers, &c, which are called 
hiſtorical and geog raphical Dictionaries, &c. 
Theſe ate to be conſulted and uſed upon 
every Occaſion ; and never let an unknown 
Word paſs in your Reading without ſeeking 
for its Senſe and Meaning in ſome of theſe 
n | | | 4 

Fr 
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 - Is ſuch Books are not at Hand, you muſt 
ſopply the Want of them, as well as you 


can by conſulting ſuch as can inform you: 2 


And it is ufeful to note down the Matters 
of Doubt and Enquiry in ſome Pocket-Book, 
and take the firſt Opportunity to get them 
reſolved either by Perſons or Books when we 
meet with:them;> 55 ot ue a 
XVII. Bx not ſatisfied with a mere Know- 
ledge of the beſt Authors that treat of any - 
Subject, inſtead of acguainting yourſelves tho- 
roug bly with the Subject itſelf, There is many 
a young Student that is fond of enlarging 
his Knowledge of Books, and he contents him- 
ſelf with the Notice he has of their Title- 
Page, which is the ' Attainment of a Book- 
ſeller rather than a Scholar. Such Perſons 
are under a great Temptation to practiſe 
theſe two Follies, (I.) To heap ,up a great 
Number of Boobs at greater Expence than 
moſt of them can bear, and to furniſh their 
Libraries infinitely better than their Un- 
derſtandings. And (2.) when they have got 
ſuch rich Treaſures of Knowledge upon their 
Shelves, they imagine themſelves Men of 
Learning, and take. a Pride in talking of 
the Names of famous Authors, and the Sub- 
_ jects of which they treat, without any real 
Improvement of their | own Minds in true 
Science or Wiſdom. At beſt their Learning 
reaches no farther than the Indexes and Tables 
of Contents, while they know not how to 
5 | judge 


Paxt I. 
| judge. or reaſon concer the Matters co Mix 
tained in thoſe eng | 8 
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Aup indeed how many 0 of 
Learning ſoever a Man poſſeſſes, he is ſtill 
N r in his Underſtanding, till he 
has made theſe ſeveral Parts of Learning his 
_ own diy aa by reading and reaſoning, by 

judging for himſelf and e 1 
he has read. 


FEE 
| CHAP. v. 


 Jopounnn of Books, 3 


J. F. we would form a Fudement of 4 
Boo which we have not ſeen before, 
the firſt Thing that offers is the Title. page, 
and we may ſometimes gueſs a little at the 
Import and Deſign of a Book thereby: 
Though it muſt be confeſt that Titles are 
often deceitful, and promiſe more than the 
Book performs. The Author's Name, if it 
be known in the World, may help us to 
conjecture at the Performance a little more, 
and lead us to gueſs in what Manner it is 
done. A Perufal of the Preface or Intro- 
duction (which I before recommended) may 
further affiſt our Judgment ; and if there be 
an Index of the Contents, it will give us ſtill 
forme advancing Light. | Ir 


cuar. v. e Bel. mz” 


Ir we have not Leiſure ocean #5, 


read over the Book itſelf regularly,” then by 
the: Titles of Chapters we may be directed to 
peruſe ſeveral particular Chapters or See- 
tions, and obſerve whether there be any 
thing valuable or important in them. We 
ſhall find hereby whether the Author EX 
plains his Ideas clearly, whether he reaſons 
ſtrongly, whether he ane well, whe- 
ther bis Thoughts and Senife; be manly and 
bis Manner polite; or, on the other hand; 
| whether he be obſcure, weak, trifling and 
confuſed : or, finally, whether, the Matter 
may not be ſolid and ſubſtantial, though the 
Manner or Style be rude and diſagreeable. 
II. By having run through ſeveral Chap- 
ters and Sections in this Manner, we 
generally judge whether the Treatiſe be 
worth a compleat Peruſal or no. But if by 
ſuch an occaſional Survey of ſome Chapters, 
our Expectation be utterly diſcouraged, we 
may well lay aſide that Book; for there is 
rent Probability he can be but an indifferent 
Writer on that Subject, if he affords but one 
Prize to diverſe Blanks, and it may be ſome 
down right Blots too. The Piece can hard- 
ly be valuable if in ſeven or eight Chapters 
Which we peruſe there be but little Truth, 
Evidence, Force of Reaſoning, Beauty, and 
Ingenuity of Thought, &c. mingled, with 
much Error, Ignorance, Impertinence, Dul- 
neſs, mean and common Thoughts, Inac- 
Curacy, 
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..curacy, Sophiſtry, Railing, Fc. Life is too 
hort, and Time is too precious, to read every 
new" Book quite over in order to find that 
it is not worth the reading. 
III. Twzre are ſome general Mifbakes 
which Perſons are frequently guilty of in 
paſſing a Judgment on the Books which they 
ONE is this; when a Treatiſe is written 
but tolerably well, we are ready to paſs a 
favourable Judgment of it, and ſometimes to 
exalt its Character far beyond its Merit, if it 
agree with our own Principles, and ſupport the 
Opinions of our Party, On the other Hand; 
if the Author be of different Sentiments, and 
 eſpouſe contrary Principles, we can find nei- 
ther Wit nor Reaſon, good Senſe nor good 
Language in it. Whereas, alas, if our Opi- 
nions of Things were certain and infallible 
Truth, yet a ſilly Author may draw his Pen 
in tho Defence of them, and he may at- 
tack even groſs Errors with feeble and ridi- 
culous Arguments. Truth in this World is 
not always attended and ſupported by the 
wiſeſt and ſafeſt Methods; and Error, tho 
it can never be maintained by juſt Reaſoning, 
yet may be artfully covered and defended: 
An ingenious Writer may put excellent Co- 
lours upon his own Miſtakes, Some Soci- 
nians, who deny the Atonement of Chriſt, 
have written well, and with much Appear- 
ance of Argument for their-own EE 
1 9 tur 


a 


be G11 v. 5 * ; ow” 
tural Sentiments, and ſome ROY for the. 
Trinity and SatisfaFtion of Chrift have ex- 

| poſed themſelves and the ſacred Doctrine by. 
their feeble and fooliſh Maniier of handling 
it. Books are never to be judged of merely 

| by their Subect, or the Opinion they repre- 
ſent, but by the Juſtneſs of their Sentiments, 


the Beauty of their Manner, the Force of 
their Expreſſion, or the Strength of Reaſon 


and the Weight of juſt and proper Arzu. 
ment which appears in them. 

Bur this olly and Weaknefs of trifling 
inſtead of 110 does not happen to f 


only to the Share of Cbriſtian Writers: there 
are ſome who have taken the Pen in Hand 


to ſupport the Deiſtical or Antichriſtian 
Scheme of our Days, who make big Pre- 


tences to Reaſon upon all Occaſions, but 


ſeem to have left it quite behind them when 
they are jeſting with the Bible, and gtin- 
ning at the Books which we call ſacred. 


Some of theſe Performances would ſcatce 


have been thought tolerable, if they had 


not aſſaulted the Chrifian. Faith, though 
they are now grown up to a place amotigſt 
the admired Pens. I much queſtion whe- 
ther ſeveral of the Rhapſodies called the (Ba. 


racteriſtics would ever have ſurvived the 
firſt Edition, if they had not diſcoyered fo 
ſtrong a Tincture of. ele, and now and 


then caſt out a profane Sneer at our Holy 
W I have ſometimes indeed been 
G. 


_ ready. 
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| 108 written ſhould ever obtain ſo 

1 Readers amongſt Men of Senſe, Sure- 

[” they muſt be ee in the Fetuſal 
that ſometimes a 1 tricign may write ag 

idly a as a Man of Plebejgn Rank, and trifle 

as much as an old School-Man, thou ghis is 

in another Form, I am forged to 44 cre. 

are few Books which, ever 1 G Fi ich 

made any Pretences to a great G enius, from 

which I derived ſo little valuable 18 
as from theſe Treatiſes, There is indeed 


3 Phong them a lively Perineſs, a Ws of 
. iterature, 


and 80 of what ſome Folks 
ow a Days call Politengf; but it is hard 
ta e ſhould't d 


bound to admire all the 
everics of this Author under t © Penalty 


of being unfaſhianable, _ 
IV. ANOTHER 26 % 0 ſom 
Perſons fall into is this. When they 


a, Treatiſe on a Subject which they 
| bove byt lite + ae wi they find 9 41 
moſt every Th ing new, and ſtrange to them 

their Unqerſte nd A are greatly 1 
and. Prove by the Occurrence of many 
Thin which were unknown to them be- 
| tore, d che ey admite the Treatiſe, and com- 
mend the Author at once; whereas if the 

had but attained @ good Degree of Skill in 
' that Science, perhaps they would find that 


the Author had written very poorly, that 
Per his * nor his Method Was nut 


to, wonder how a Rook | in the main. 


ens. V. . whe op 35 
| and and that he had hathir * him 

bat profer, was very eommon or 255 5 
. Diſcourſes on that Subject. 


Hex it comes to paſs that Corio an 


Fiber who were both Fed 
and unacquainted with the 


to Labour, 
eiences, ſh 


Pampbier that talks pertly on ſome crit 
or learned Theme, becauſe the Matter i 15 
ſtrange and new to them, and the 
extol the Writer to the Skies; and. 


fame Reaſon 4 young | dcademite ſhall d well 


admire one of the weekly Papers, or a l - 


join ta 


of Trade and Politics in a didtatorial-$tyle, 


Is ſhall be laviſh in the Praiſe of the 30 


thor: while at the ſame time Perſons well 
filled in thoſe different Subjects, hear the 
impettinent Tattle with a juſt Contempt 
for they know how wall and awkward 


many of thoſe little diminitive Diſcourſes 


are; and that thoſe very Papers of Science, 


P. oltics or Trade which were ſo much ad- 


mired by the Ignorant, are perhaps, but 


very mean Perforinances; though it mu 
be alſo confeſs'd there are ſome excellent Eſ- 


ſays in thoſe Papars, and that upon Science 
as well as Trade. 


V. Bor there is a Dange t of Miſtake 
in our Judgment of Books on "the other hand 
alſo: 
Maſters of any particular Theme of - Rnow- 
Kale * long on all Sides, there 


, 1s 
” 
* 


or the 


upon a P nog + or an Obſervator that treats 


or $a we have made ourſelves 


- 
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is prriape ſcarce any Writer on that Subject 
who much entertains and pleaſes us after- 
wards, - becauſe we find little or nothing 
new in bim; and yet in a true Judgment 
perhaps his Sentiments are. moſt proper and 
ju. is Explications clear, and his Reaſon- 
gs ſtrong, and all the Parts of the Diſcourſe 
are well connected and ſet in a happy Light; ' 
but we knew moſt of thoſe Things before, 
and therefore they ſtrike us not, and we are 
in Danger of diſcommending them. 
TH us the Learned and the Unlearned have 
their ſeveral diſtinct Dangers and Prejudices 
ready to attend them in their Judgment of 
the Writings of Men. Theſe which I have 
mentioned are a Specimen of them, and in- 
deed but a mere Specimen; for the Prejudices 
that warp our Judgment aſide from Truth 
are almoſt infinite and endleſs, 
VI. Vr r I cannot forbear to point out 
two or three more of theſe Follies, that I 
may attempt ſomething toward the Correc- 
tion of them, or at leaſt to guard others 
againſt them, 5 1 
THERE are ſome Perſons of a forward 
and lively Temper, and who are fond to in- 
termeddle with all Appearances of Know- 
ledge, will give their Judgment on a Book 
as ſoon as the Title of it is mentioned, for 
they would not willingly ſeem ignorant of 
any Thing that others know. And eſpeci- 
ally if they happen to have any ſuperior 
N Character 
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Character or Poſfions of this World, they 
fancy they have a Right to talk freely upon 


every thing that ſtirg-or appears, though 
they have no other Pretence to this freedom. 
Divito is worth forty thouſand Pounds; Po- 


litulus's a fine young Gentleman, who ſpa les | 


in all the ſhining Things of Dreſs and Equi- 
page; Aulinus is a ſmall Attendant on a 


Miniſter of State, and is at Court almoſt 


every Day. Theſe three happened to meet 
in a Viſit, where an excellent Book of warm 
and refined Devotions lay in the Window. 


What dull Stuff is bere? ſaid Divito, I never 


read ſo much Nanſenſe in one Page i in my Life, 


nor would I give a Shilling for a thouſand ſuch. 


Treatiſes. Aulinus, though a Courtier and 


not uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet would not 
allow there was a Line of good Senſe in the _ 


Book, and pronounced him a Madman that 


wrote it in his ſecret Retirement, and de- 


clared him a Fool that publiſhed it aſter his 


Death. Politulus had more Manners than 


to differ from Men of ſuch # Rank and 
Character, and therefore he ſneered at the 
devout Expreſſions as he heard them read, 

and made — divine Treatiſe a Matter of 


Scorn and Ridicule; and yet it was well 
known'that neither this fine Gentleman, nor - 


the Courtier, nor the Man of Wealth, had 
a Grain of Devotion in them beyond their 


' Horſes that waited at the Door with their 


* Chariots. But this is the Way of the 
G G 3 World: 
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World Rind Men will talk of the Beauty 
pf Colours, and of the Harmony or Diſpro+ 
portion of . figures in Painting; the Deaf 
will prate of Diſcords in Muſic ; and 'thoſe 
who have nothing to do with Religion, will 
arraign the beſt Treatiſe on divine Subjects, 
though they do not undenſtand the very 
Language of the Scripture, nor the com- 
mon Terms or Phraſes uſed in Chriſtianity. 
VII. I might here name another Sort 
of Judges, Who will ſet themſelves up ta 
decide in favour of an Author, or. will pro- 
nounce him a mere Blunderer, according to 
the Company. they have kept, and the Judg- 
went they have heard paſt upon a Book by 
others of their own. Stamp ot ſize, though 

5y have no Knowledge. or Taſte of tho 
Subject themſelves, Theſe. with a fluent 
and voluble Tongue become mere Eccho's 
of the Praiſes. or Cenſures of other Men; 
Jenillus happened to be in the Room where 
the three Gentlemen juſt mentioned gau 
qut their Thoughts 1a freely. upon an ad- 
Mirable Bool of Devotion: And two Days 
aſtet wards he met with ſome: Friends of his 
Where this Beok was the Subject of Conver - 

ſation and Praiſe. Sonillus wondered at their 
Nulne(s, and repeated: the Jeſts which he 
hed: heard caſt upon the Weakneſs of the 
his; Peciſion, upon it was all; from. Hearſay, 


read 
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read it through, he had no manner of nig 
to judge about the Things of Religion, hays 
ing no more Knowledge; nor Taſte of any 
ky of inward Piety, than a e * 
r has of Politeneſs. 
HEN I had wrote down theſe Renlay 


10 
men, wild they might have Opportu- 
nity to read their own. Character as it is 
repreſented here. Alas l Probus, I fear it 
would do them vecy little good, though it 
may guard others againſt their Folly: . 
there is ne er a one of them — find 
their. own Name in theſe Characters if they 
read. them, though all. their Acquaintance 
would acknowledge the Features imme- 
diately, and ſee the Perſons almoſt allvo in 
the Picture. 

VIII. Tazze i is yet cunt mie 
i Principle which prevails among ſome Per- 
ſons in paſſing-a' on the Writings 
of others, and that is, when from the ſeeret 
Stimmlatioms of Vanity. Pride or Envy, they | 
; deſpiſe” a valuable Book, and throw Con- 
tempt upon it by wholeſale ; And if you 
aſk them the Reaſon' of their ſevere: Gent 
ſure, they will tall you perhaps, they have 
found a Miſtake or —_ in it, or there are 

a few Sentiments or Expreſſion not ſuited 
1 their Tooth and Humour. Bavius ctics 
own an admirable Treatiſe of Philoſophy; 
and ſays there's Atheiſm in it, + becauls there 


G 4 ar 


, who knew all theſe four Gentle= . 
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ate a few Sentences that ſeem to ſupf oſo 
Brutes to be mere Machines. Under the ſame 
Influence Momus will not allow Paradiſe 


Lyft to be a good Poem, becauſe he had 
read ſome flat and heavy Lines in it, and he 
thought Milton had too much Honour done 
him. Tis a paultry Humour that inclines 
a Man to rail at any human Performance 
becauſe tis not abſolutely perfect. Horace 
would give us a better Example, l 


Sunt delifta a nos ignoviſſe velimus, 
Nam neque chorda eu reddit rap: vult 
manu & mens, | 

Nee ſemper feriet quodeunque minabitur arcus: 


Atque ub 1 0 mitent in r Carmine, non ego 
eis 


+. FF 4 


e ee den need. 
Be not too ri gialy cen | 
4 String may 175 in the ben Maſter's Hon, | 


And the moſt ferlful Archer miſs his Aim: 
So in a Poem elegantly writ 


J will not quarrel with a ſmall Miſtake, 
Such as our Nature's Frailly may ks.” 
| wie Roſcommon, 


Tune noble Tranſlator of Bee, whom | 
I here Fe, ns a 3 A * 
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of Homer in the main, yet he allows. him 
to be pry cenſured for D . OP 
and B emiſhes | in him. | IP. 


For who without Averfion ever bod _ 

On holy Garbage, tho by Homer cook 4. 

*. hoſe railing Heroes,” and whoſe wounded 
„ 


Mate ſome Apes, he fnores as well as nods. 


Sven wiſe 10 juſt Diginctiong ought 
to be made when we'paſs a judgment on 
mortal Things, but - Envy condemns by 
wholeſale, Envy 1 is a curſed Plant; ; ſome 
Fibres of it are rooted. almoſt in eve 

Man's Nature, and it works in a fly and 
imperceptible Manner, and that even in 
ſome Perfons who in the main are Men of 
Wiſdom and Piety, They know not how 
to bear the Praiſes that 770 70 to an in- 
genious Author, eſpecially if he be living 
and of their Praten, Gig therefore they 
will, if poſſible, find ſome Blemiſh in his 
Writings, 'that they may nibble and bark 
at it, They will endeayour to diminiſh the 
Honour of the beſt Treatiſe that 'has been 
written on any Subject, and to render it 
uſeleſs by their Cenſures, rather than ſuffer 
their Envy to lie aſleep, and the little Miſ- 
takes of that Authar to paſs unexpoſed. Per- 
haps they will commend the Work in gene- 


ral with a pretended Ajr of Candor, 2 
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paſs many fly and invidious Remarks up- 
of it afterward as ſhall effectually doſtroy 
all their cold and formal Praiſes 6. 
IX. Wax a Perſon feels any Thing of 
this inuiduous Humour working in him, he 
28 the following Conſiderations attempt 
the Corre&ion of it. Let him think wit 
himſelf how many are the Beauties of ſuch 
an Author whom he cenſures, in Compari- 
ſon of his Blemi/hes, and remember that tis 
4 much more honourable and good - natut d 
Thing to find out peculiar. Beauties than 
Faults: True and undiſguiſad Candor is a 
much more amiable and divine Talent than 
Accuſation. Let kim refle& again, what 
an caly Matter tis to find a Mitake in all 
Bumian Authors, who are neceflarily fallible 
and impetfect. e 
1 conFess where an Author ſets up 
himſelf. to ridicule Divine Writers and 
Things facred, and yet aſſumes an Air of 
Sovereighty and Bethe to exalt and 
 Winoſt .deify all the Pagan Ancients, and 
eaſt his Scorn upon all the Modetns, eſ- 
pecially if they do but ſavour of Miracles 


»I grant when dum itſelf cenſurcs a weak and fooliſh 
Parformabie; it will paſs its ſebere Sentence, and yet with 
an Air e Cuando, if the Author has any Thing valuable 
im bim: Bat Buoy wl oſtertimes itiitate the ſame favours 
able Airs, in order ta make its falſe Cavils'appear more juſt 
and cr&dible,. when it had a mind to ſnarl at ſonie-of the 
brighteſt Performances of a human Writer. 


and 
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and the Geißel 'tis fit the Adinirers of this 
Author ſhould know that Nature und | 
Ancients are not the ſame, though ſome 
Writers always unite them, \Reaſon- and 
Natute never made theſe ancient Heathen 
their Standard, either of Art or Genius, of 
Writing or Heroiſm. Sir Richard Steels, in 
His. little Eſſay, called The Chriſtian Hero, you 
ſhewn our Saviour and St. Pam in à more 
glorious and tranſeetdent Light, that a Nix. 
gil ot a Homer could do for their Achilles, 
Ulyſes, or neus; and 1 am perſaaded if 
Moſes and Davrd had not been inſpired 
Writers, theſe very Men would have ranked 
them at leaſt with a Herodpids and Horget, 
if not given them the ſuperior Pac. 
Bor where an Author has many 
ties conſiſtent with Virtue, Piety and T 
let not little Criticks exalt themſelves, and 
ſhower down their ill- nature upon Him, 


without Bounds or Meaſure; hut rather 7 


ſtreteh their own Pawers of Soul: till 
write a Treatiſe ſuperior to that which tl 
condemn; This is the nobleft- and 
Manner of ſuppreſſing what they on rag | 
_ A wrtThe Wit, or a little Leurnin 
with a good Degree of Vanity and ill Na- 
ture, will teach a Man to pour out whole 
Pages of Remark and Reproach upon one 
real or fancy'd Miſtake of a great and good 


Author: And this mer be drefed up by the 


muy Talents, and mads entertaining enough 
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Scandal: But 'f the CIR Pay would but 
once make this Attempt, and try to out- ſbine 
the Author.. by woriting. a better Bool on the 
' ſame Subject, he would ſoon be convinced 
ol his on Laſufficiency, and perhaps might 
learn to judge more juſtly and favourably 
of the Performance of other Men, A Cob- 
Ar ot a Shoemaker may find ſome little 
Fault with the eee of a Shoe that an 
 Apelles had painted, and perhaps with Juſtice 
too; when the whole Figure ** Pourtrai- 
tore is ſuch as none but Apelles could paint. 
Every, poor low Genius may cavil at what 
the richeſt and the nobleſt hath performed; 
but tis a Sign of Envy and Malle added to 
the Littlene/s and Poverty of Genius, when 
ſuch a Cavil becomes a ſufficient Reaſon to 
pronounce at once againſt a bright Author 
and a whole valuable Treatiſe, . | 

X. ANOTHER, and that a very frequent 
Fault in paſſing a Judgment upon Books is 
this, that Perſons ſpread the ſame Praiſes or 
the fame Reproaches over a whole Treatiſe, 
and all the Chapters in it, which are due 


only to ſome of them. They judge as it 


were by wholeſale, without making a due 
Diſtinction between the ſeveral —.— or Sec- 
tions of the Performance; and this is ready 
to lead thoſe who hear them talk, into a 
dangerous Miſtake. Florus is a great * 
we On of the late Archbiſhop o 
| Cam "buf 
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Cambray, and mightily commends 
thing 5 has written, == will mo 
Blemiſh in him: whereas the Writings 'of 
that excellent Man are not at all of a Piece, 
nor are thoſe very Books of his, which have 
a good Number of beautiful and valuable 
Sentiments in them, to be recommended 
2 or all at once without Diſtinc- 

There is his Demonſtration of the Ex- 

2 and Attributes of God which has juſt- 
ly gain'd an univerſal Eſteem, for bringing 
down ſome new and noble Thoughts of the 
Wiſdom of the Creation to the Underſtand- 
ing of the unlearned, and they are ſuch as 
well deſerve the Peruſal of the Men of 
Science, perhaps as far as the 5otb Section; 
but there are many of the following Section: 
which are very weakly written, and ſome 
of them built upon an enthoſiaſtical and 
- miſtaken Scheme, a-kin to the peculiar O- 

pinionsof Father Malebranche ; ſuch as m_ | 
$1, 53. That we know the. Finite only by the 
Ideas of the Infinite. Sect. 55, 60. That 
the ſuperior Reaſon in Man is God himſelf 
acting in bim. Sect. 61, 62. That the Idea 
of Unity cannot be taken from Creatures,” but 
from God only : And ſeveral of his Sections, 
from 65 to 68, upon the Doctrine of Liber- 
ty, ſeem to be inconſiſtent. Again, toward 
the End of his Book he ſpends more Time 
and Pains than are needful in refuting the 
. Epicurean Fancy of Atoms moving eternally 
* 
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through infinite Changes, 

7 Saul in a much ſhorter and bot- 
ter 

80 in in his Pofbumonus Edlaye, it his Les 
oy thete are many admirable Thodghte - 
practical and experimental Religion, and 
my — and divine Sentiments in De- 
votion ; but ſometimes: in large Paragraphs, 
or in whole Chapters together, you find him 
in the Clouds of »:y/f:c Divinity, and he 
never deſcends within the Reach. of common 
Ideas or common Senſe, 

Bor remember: this alſo, that there ate | 
| but/ few: fuch Authors as this: great Man, 
who talks fo very weakly ſometimes, and 
yet in other places is ſo much ſoperior to 
the greateſt Part of Writers, 4 4 2 
Tunnx are other Inſtances of this Kind 
where Men of gaod:Sende in the main ſet up 
far Judges, but they carry too many of 
theic Paſſions about them, and then like 
Lavets, they are in ure at the Name 
of their fair Idol; they laviſh out all their 
Incenſe upon that Shrine, and cannot beat 
the Thought af admiring 2" i in 
them. 


Van ſhall} bear Attimſs. not only admire 
Cofintire- of Poland: in his Lyrics, as: the 
vimedt Furitꝝ and Ferfection of Latiw Pveſy, 
but be: will allow 1 in him to be ex- 
travagant or faulty, and will vindicate' eve- 
. Nov: can T much wonder fo | 
when 


which might be 


- 
ww , 
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pL have heard bin pronounce Lugar the 5 
beſt af the ancient Latini, and idolige his 
very Weakneſſes and Miſtakes, I will xeadily 
acknowledge the Odes of Caſimine to have 
More Spirit and Force, mare Magnificapee 
and Fire in them, and in twenty Places ariſe 
do more Dignity and Beauty, than I could 
ever meet with in any of au madern Poets: 
Yet I am afraid tolay that Palla futilis eluce 
bas Dignity. enough in it far a- Robe mode For 
the Almighty. Lib. 4. Od 7. L. 37. or that 
the Man of Vertue in Od. 3. L. 44. under the 
Ruins of Hequen and Harth will hear up the 


Fragments of the falling World: with, vom 
Wound on bis Wale x 


late ruenti 
Tele ſua calla cls 
Mundi dreary vulngre. fuleiet; 


Laterne cah fragmina . 


yn EL muſk needs confals allo, chat in 
har bl a Man ſhould riſe ta ſo ex- 
alted 705 ſublime a Vein of Poeſy as C- 
wire, who is not in Danger now and then of 
ſuch Extrayagancies : But ſtill they ſhould 
not PAINE — BROS 
to, poſs a juſk Judgment on tings 
che greatelt Men. 
Mr ran is a noble Genius, and tbe 
World agrees to confeſs it; his um, of 
Paradiſe Loſt is a glorious FN ow 


rivals 
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- rivals the moſt famous Pieces of Antiquity ; | 
but that Reader muſt be deeply prejudiced 
in favour of the Poet, who can imagine 
him equal to himſelf thro? all that Work. 
Neither the Sublime Sentiments, nor Digni- 
ty of Numbets, nor Force or Beauty of Ex- 
jon are equally maintain'd, even in all 
thoſe Parts which require Grandeur or 
Beauty, Force or Harmony. I cannot but 
_ conſent to Mr. Dryden's Opinion, though I 
will not uſe his Words, that for ſome Scores 
of Lines together, there is a Coldneſs and 
Flatneſs, almoſt a perfect Abſence of 
that Spirit of Poeſy which breathes, and lives, 
and flames in other Pages. 
3 WHEN, you bear any Perſon pre- 
ive his Judgment of a Book, 
—_— ei yourſelf 2 he be a ca- 
pable Judge, or whether he may not lie 
under ſomg unhappy Byaſs or Prejudice, for 
or againſt it, or whether he has made a ſuf- 
ficient Enquiry to form his Jaſteſt Sentiments 
upon it, 
Tuo he be a Mas of good Senſe, yet he 
, af roo of paſſing a true Judgment of 
rticular Book, if he be not well acquaint- 
with the Subject of which it treats, and 
' the Manner in which tis written, be it Verſe 
or Proſe; or if he hath not had Opportunity 
or Leiſure to look ſufficiently i into the Writ- | 
ing itſelf. 5 | 


Anm, 


, 
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AGAIN, tho he be never ſo capable of 
judging on all 6ther Accounts, by the Know- 
ledge of the Subject, and of the Book itſelf, 
t you ate to eonſider alſo, whether thete 
e any thing in the Author, in his Manner, 
in his Language, in his Opinions, and his 
particular Party, which may warp the Sen- 
timents of him that judgeth, to think well 
or ill of the Treatiſe, and to paſs too favour-. 
able or too ſevere a Sentence concerning it. 
Ir you find that he is either an unfit Judge 
becauſe of his Ignorance, or becauſe of his Pre- 
judices, his Judgment of that Book ſhould go 
for nothing. Phtlegrapho is a good Divine, an 
uſeful Preacher, and an approved -Expoſttor 
of Scripture,” but he never had a Taſte for 
any of the polite Learning of the Age: He 
was fond of every Thing that appeared in a 
_ devout Dreſs, but all Verſe was alike to him: 
He told me laſt Week there was a very fine 
Book of Poems publiſhed on the three 
Chriſtian Graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
and. a moſt elegant Piece of Oratory on the 
four laſt Things, Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell, Do you think I ſhall buy either 
of thoſe Books meerly on Philographo's'Re- 
commendation? - © a? 


* 
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CHAP. VI. 


071 luise I Auctions and Lectures, 
of Tracker wo Learners. 


LP HERE we few Perſons of <- 
penetrating a Genius and ſo juſt a 
judgment, as to be capable of learning the 
Arts and Sciences without the Aſſiſtance of 
Teachers, There is ſcarce any Science ſo 
fafely and ſo ſpeedily; learned, eren by the 
nobleſt Genius and the beſt Books, without 
4 Tutor. His Aſſiſtance is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for moſt Perſons, and it is very uſeful 
for all Beginners. Books are a Sort of dumb 
Teachers, they point out the Way to Learn- 
ing; but if we labour under any Doubt or 
Miſtake, they cannot anſwer ſudden Queſ- 
tions, or explain preſent Doubts and Diffi- 
Ag This is properly the Work of a /iv- 
ng Inſirufor, 
6 THERE are very bew Totors who are 
ſufficienily furniſhed with ſuch univerſal 
Trorning, as to ſuſtain all the Parts and 
Provinces of Inſtruction. The Sciences are 
numerous, and many of them lie far wide 
of each other ; and it is beſt to enjoy the 
Inſtruction of two or three Tutors at leaſt, 
in order to run through the whole Encycls- 
p2gia or w_ Sciences, where it may be 
obtained; 


— 
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obtained ; then we may ex 
will n the few Parts of Ck 2s which 
are committed to his Care in greater — 
tion. But where this Advantage cannot be 
had with Convenience, one great Man muſt 
ſupply the Place of two or three common 0 
Inſtructors. c 

III. It is not ſufficient that IntruRtors be 
tly skilful in thoſe Sciences. which 
they profeſs and teach; but they ſhouſd have 
Skill alſo in the Art or Method dof Teaching, 
and Patience in the Ong n 

Ir is a great Unhappineſs indeed when 
Perſons by a Spirit" of 1,7 or Faction, ar 
Intereſt, or by Purchaſe, are ſet up Fog 


Tutors, who/ have neither dur Knowledge 


of Science, nor Skill in the Way of Com- 
munication, And alas, there are others-who 

with all their Ignorance and Inſufficiency, 

have Self. admiration and Effrontery enough 
to ſet up themſelves: And the poor Papils 
fare accordingly, and grow lean in their 
Underſtandings, Ke 

Ax let it be obſerved 4 e 

ſome very learned Men who kaow mach 
- themſelves, but have not the Talent of com- 
municating their own Knowledge; or elſs 
they are lazy, and will take no Pains at it. 
Either they have an obſcure and perplexed 
way of talking, or ſhew their Learn» | 
ing uſeleſely, and make à long Petiphrafis on 
Oy Word of the a * W 


they 
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they cannot condeſcend to young Beginners, 

or they run preſently into the elevated Parts 
of the Science, becauſe it gives themſelves 
greater Pleaſure, or they are. ſoon angry 
and impatient, and —.— bear with a few 
umpertinent Queſtions of a young inquiſitive 
and ſprightly Genius; or elſe they ſkim 
over a Science in a very flight and ſuperficial 
Survey, ,and never lead their Diſciples: into 
the Depths of it. 

IV. A coop Tutor ſhould have Charac- 
ters and Qualifications very different from all 
theſe. He is ſuch a one as both can and will 
apply himſelf with Diligence and Concern, 
— indefatigable Patience to effect what he 
undertakes, to teach his Diſciples and ſee 
that they learn to adapt his Way and Method 
as near as may be to the various Diſpoſitions, 
as well as to the Capacities of thoſe whom 
he inſttucts, and to enquire often into their 
Progre ſs and Improvement. 

Ax p he ſhould take particular Care of 
his own T emper and Conduct, that there 
be nothing in him or about him which may 
be of ill Example; nothing that may ſavour 
of a haughty Temper, a mean and fordid 
Spirit; nothing that may expoſe him to the 
Averſion or to the Contempt of his Scholars, 
or cfeate 'a Prejudice in their Minds againſt 
him and his Inſtructions: But, if poſſible, he 
ſhould have ſo much of a natural Candor 
and Sweetneſs mixt with all the Improve- 

6 Ft ments 
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ments of Learning, as might convey Know- 
ledge into the Minds of his Diſciples 


with a Sort of gentle Inſinuation and ſove- 
' reign Delight, and may tempt them into the 
higheſt Improvements of their Reaſon by a 
 reſiſtleſs and inſenſible Force. But I ſhall 
have Occaſion to ſay more on this Subject, 
when IJ come to ſpeak môre directly of the 
Methods of the' Communication of Knowledge. 


V. Tas Learner ſhould attend with Con- 


ſtancy and Care on all the Inſtructions of his 
Tutor; and if he happens to be at any Time 


unavoidably hindered, he muſt endeavour + 
to retrieve the Loſs by double Induſtry: for 
Time to come, He ſhould always recolle& 


and review his Lectures, read over ſome 
other Author or Authors upon the ſame 
Subject, confer upon it with his Inſtructor 


or with his Aſſociates, and write down the 


cleareſt Reſult of his preſent. Thoughts, 


Reaſonings, and Enquiries, which he may 


have recourſe to hefeafter, either to re- 
examine them and to apply them to propet 
Uſe, or to improve them further to hisown 
Advantage. 


Vl. A Student ſhould never ſatisfy him- 
ſelf with bare Attendance on the Lectures 


of his Tutor, unleſs he clearly takes up his 
Senſe and Meaning, and underſtands the 
Things which he teaches. A young Diſciple 
ſhould behave himſelf ſo well as to gain the 
Affection and the Ear of his Inſtructor, that 

H 3 upon 
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upon every Occafion he may with utmoſt 
Freedom aſk Queſtions, and talk over his 
own Sentiments, his Doubts and Difficulties 
with him, and in a humble and modeſt 
Manner defire the Solution of then. 
VII. Lz the Learner endeavour to 
meintain an honourable Opinion of His In- 
Aruclor, and heedfully lifien to bis Iflruc- 
tions, as one willing to be led by a more 
experienced Guide: And though he is not 
bound to fall in with every Sentiment of 
his Tutor, yet he ſhould fo far comply with 
him, as to teſolve upon a juſt Conſideration 
of the Mane, and try and examine it tho- 
1 -with' an honeſt Heart, before he 
me to determine againſt bim: And 
then it ſhould be done with gteat Modeſty, 
with a humble Jealouſy of himſelf, and ap- 
Parent Unwillingneſs to differ from his Tu- 
tor, if the Force of amok and Truth 
did not conſtrain hit, 
VIII. Ir is a frequent and grow Polly 
its our Age, that pert young Diſciples 
fancy themſelves wiſer than thoſe who teach 
'them : At the firſt View, or upon a very 
line Thought, they car diſcern the Infigni- 
ſeakiieſs and Miſtakke of what 
their Teacher afforts, The Youth of our 
Day, by an early Petulauey, and pretended 
Liberty of Thinking for themſelves, date 
reject at once, and that with. a Sort of Scorn, 
all thoſe Sentiments and DoAtines which 
their 
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their Teachers have determined, perhaps 
| after long and repeated Conſideration, after 
Years of mature Study, careful Obſervation, 
and much prudent Experience. 


IX. Ir is true, Teachers and Maſters are 


hot infallible, nor are they always in the 
right; and it muſt be acknowledged, it is 
a Matter of ſome Difficulty for younger 
Minds to maintain a juſt and ſolemn Vene- 
ration for the Authority and Advice of their 
Parents and the Inflra#ions of their Tutors, 
and yet at the ſame Time to ſecure to them» . 
ſelves a juſt Freedom in their - own Thoughts, | 
We are ſometimes too ready to imbibs all 
their Sentiments without Examination, if 
we reverence and love them; or, on the other 
Hand, if we take all Freedom to conteſt 
their Opinions, we are ſottietitmes tempted 
to caſt off that Love and Reverence to cheit 
. Perſons which God and Nature dictate. 
Tooth is ever in Danger of cheſe two Ex- 
P 1 
X. Bur I think I may ſafely conclude 
thus : though the Authority of a Teacher 
muſt not abſolutely determine the Judgment 
of his Pupil, yet young and raw and unex- 
rr Learners ſhould pay alf proper De- 
ference that can be to the Inſtruckions of 
their Parents and Teachers, ſhort of abſo- 
lute Submiſſion to their Dictates. Yet ſtill 
we maſt maintain this, that they ſhould 
neyer receive any Opinion into their Aſſent, 
of H4 whether 


* 
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Whether it be conformable or contrary to 
the Futbr's Mind, without ſufficient Evi- 
dence of it firſt given to their own reaſoning 


_—_— 
c eee 
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"Of learning a LANGUAOB. 
T HE firſt Thing required in reading an 
” Author, or in hearing Lectures of 4 
Tutor is, that you well underſtand the Lan- 
guage in which they write or ſpeak. Living 
Languages, or ſuch as are the native Tongue 
of any Nation in the preſent Age, are more 
eaſily learnt and taught by a few Rules, and 
much familiar Converſe, joined to the read- 
ing ſome proper Authors. The gead Lan- 
wages are ſuch as ceaſe to be ſpoken in any 
ation; and even theſe are more eaſy. to 
be taught (as far as may be) in that Method 
wherein living Languages are beſt learnt, 
i. e. partly by Rule, and partly by Rote or 
Cuſtom. And it may not be improper in 
this Place to mention a very few Directions 
for that Purpoſe, _ 8 
I. BEGIN with the. moſt neceſſary and 
quot genre! eee and Rules hich de. 
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hong to tbat Language, compiled in the Form 
of a Grammar; and. theſe are but few in 
moſt Languages. The regular Declenſions 
and Variation of Nouns and Verbs ſhould be 
early and thoroughly learnt by Heart, toge- 
ther with twenty or thirty of the plaineſt and 
moſt neceſſary Rules of Syntax. 

Bur let it be obſerved, that. in almoſt all 
Languages, ſome of the very commoneſt 
Nouns and Verbs have many Irregularities in 
them: ſuch are the common auxiliary Verbs 
to be and to. have, to da and to be done, &c. 
The Comparati ves and Superlatives of the 
Words good, bad, great, much, ſmall, little, 
&c. and. theſe ſhould be. learnt among the 
firſt Rules and Variations, becanle they 
continually. occur. 

Bur as to other Words which are le 
frequent, let but few of the Anomalies or 
Irregularities of the Tongue be taught. a- 
' mong the general Rules to young Beginners, 
Theſe will better come in afterwards to be 
learnt by advanced Scholars in. a Way. of 
Notes on the Rules, as in the Latin Gram 
mar called the Oxford Grammar, or in Rud- 
diman's Notes on his Rudiments, &c. Or 
they may be learnt by Examples alone, when 
they, do occur; or by a larger and more 
compleat Syſtem of Grammar, which de- 
ſcends to the. more particular Forms of 
Speech: So the heteroclite Nouns of the 
Latin Tongue, which are taught in the 

| School- 
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School bock called 24# Genus, ſhould not 
be touched in the firſt Leatning of the Ru- 
diments of the Tongue. t 
II. As the Grammar by which you learn 

any Tongue ſhould be very ſhort at firſt; 
ſo it muſt be written in a Tongue with which 
you are well acquainted, and which is very 
familiar to you. Therefore I much prefer 

even the common Engliſh Accidence (as it is 
called) to any Grammar whatfoever written 
in Latin for this End. The Engliſß Acce- 
derice has doubtlefs many Faults : But thoſe 
Editions of it which were printed fince the 
Year 1728, under the Correction of a learn- 
ed Profeſſor, are the beſt; or the Englißb 
Rudiments of the Latin Tongue by that 
learned Nortb-Briton Mr. Ruddiman, which 


kind which I am acquainted with; efpecially 
becauſe I would not depart too far from the 
uncient and common Forms of Teaching, 
which ſeveral good Gramrmatians have done, 
to the great Detriment of ſuch Lads as have 
been removed to other Schools. 
Tut tireſome and unreaſonable Method 
of Learning the Latin Tongue by a Gram- 
mar with Latin Rules, would appear even 
to thoſe Mafters who teach it fo, in its pro- 
pet Colours of Abſurdity and Ridicule, if 
thoſe very Maſters would attempt to learn 
the Chineſe or Arabic Tongue, by a Gram- 
tar written in the Arabic or the Chineſe 
N | Language. 
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ate perhaps the moſt uſeful Books of this 
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Language, Mr. Clark of Hull has ſaid 
enough in a few Pages of the Proface' to bis 


new Grammar 1723, to make that Practice 


appear very irrational and ithproper ; though 


he has ſaid it in ſo warm and angry a Man- 
ner that it has kindled Mr. Ruddima# to 


write againſt him, and to ſay what car be 


faid to vindicate a Practice, which, I think, 
is uttetly indefenſible. I 


Rules begin alſo the Practice. As fot Inſtance, 
when you decline Muſa, Muſz, read and 
conſttue the ſame Day ſome eaſy Latin Au- 
thot, by the Help of a Tutor, or with ſome 
Engliſh Tranſlation : Chuſe ſuch. a Book 
whoſe Stile is ſimple, and the Subject of Diſ- 
courſe is very plain, obvious and not hard 
to be underſtood ; many litthe Books have 
been compoſed with this View, as Corderiar's 
 Collopuies, forme of Eraſmus's little Writings, 

the Sayings of the wife Men of Greece, 
Cato's Moral Diſtichs, ' and the reſt which 
are collected at the End of Mr. Ruddiman's 
Exgliſb Grammar, ot the Latin Teflament of 
Caftellio's Tranſlation, which is accounted the 
pureſt Latin, &c. Theſe are very proper up- 


on this Occaſion, together with AÆſeps and 


Phedrus's Fables, and little Stories, and the 
common and daily Affairs of domeſtic 


Life, written in the Latin Tongue. But | 


let the higher Poets and Orators and Hiſ- 


torians, and other Writers whoſe Language is 
3 more 


HI. AT the ſame Time when you begin the 


| 
f 
| 
| 
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more laboured, and whoſe Senſe is more re- 
mote from common Life, be rather kepft 
out of Sight till there be ſome W 

made in the Language. 


Ir is ſtrange that Maſters ſhould teach 
Children ſo early Tully's Epiſthks, or Ora- 
tions, or the Poems of Ovid or Virgil, whoſe 
Senſe is oftentimes difficult to find becauſe 
of the great Tranſpoſition of the Words; 


and when they have found the grammatical 


Senſe, they have very little Uſe of it, becauſe 


they have ſcarce any Notion of the Ideas 


and Deſign of the Writer, it being ſo re- 
mote from the Knowledge of a Child: 


Whereas little common Stories and Collo- 


quies, and the Rules of a Child's Behaviour, 


and ſuch obvious Subjects, will much better 
aſſiſt the Memory their Words by their 


Acquaintance with the Things, 
IV. HERE it may be uſeful alſo to ap- 


point the Learner 10 get by Heart the more 


common and uſeful. Words, both Nouns and 


 Adjeftives, Pronouns and V, erbs, out of ſome 


well formed and judicious Vocabulary. This 


will furniſh him with Names for the moſt 


familiar Ideas. 
v. As ſoon as ever the Learner bs capable, 


bet the Tutor converſe with him in the Tongue 


which is to be learned, if it be a living Lan- 


_ guage, or if it be Latin which is the living 
Language of the learned World: Thus he 
will acquaint himſelf a little with it by Rote 


as 
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as well as by Rule, and by living Practice as 
well as by reading the Writings of the Dead. 
For if a Child of two Vears Old by this 
Method learns to ſpeak his Mother- Tongue, 
I am ſure the ſame Method will greatly 
aſſiſt and facilitate the learning of wy other 
Languige to thoſe who are older. 
Vl. L I the chief Leſſons and the chief | 
Bxerciſes of Schools, v. c. where Latin is 
learnt, (at leaſt for the firſt Vear or more) 
be the Nouns, Verbs and general Rules of 
Syntax, together with a meer Tranſlation out 
of 7 ome Latin Author into Engliſn; and let 
Scholars be employed and examined by their 
Teacher daily in reducing the Words to 
their Original or Theme, to the firſt Caſe 
of Nouns or firſt Tenſe of Verbs, and giv- 
ing an Account of their Formations and 
Changes, their Syntax and Dependencies, 
which is called Paring. This is a _ 
uſeful · Exerciſe to lead Boys into a co 
and thorough e of n "mug are 
doing. 
Tux Engliſh T — which the 
Learner has made, ſhould be well corrected 
by the Maſter, and then they ſhould be 
tranſlated back again for the next Day's Ex- 
erciſe by the Child into Latin, while the 
Latin Author is witheld from him: But 
he ſhould have the Latin Words given him 
in their firſt Caſe and Tenſe; and ſhould 
never be left to ſeek them himſelf from a 
"I 
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Dictionery: And the nearer he tranſlates it 
to the Words of the Author whence he de- 
tives his Engliſb, the more ſhould the Child 


be commended. Thus will he gain Skill in 


bas done good Service: to the Publick by 
OE Luis Books for this 


Bor let the fooliſh Coſtom of employing 
every filly Boy to make Themes or Declama- 
tions and Verſes 8 moral ina 
- range To 3 be —— 

common Sen even in his own Language, 
be abandon'd and caſhier'd for ever. il 
VII. As the Learner improves, let him 
acquaint himſelf with the anomalous Wards, 
the irreguler Declenfion of Nouns and Verbs, 
the more uncommon ConneFions of Words in 
Syntax, and the Exceptions to the general 
Rules of Grammar, But let them all be 
reduced, as far as poſſible, to thoſe · ſeveral 
original and general Rules, which he has 
learned as the proper Rank and Place to 
which they belong. 

VIII. Wuirz he is doing this, it may 
be proper for. bim to cumuerſe with Authors 
ulich art à little more difficult, with Hiſ- 
forians, Orators and Poets, &c. but let his 
Tutor inform him of the Roman or Greet 
Cuſtoms which occur therein, Let the Lad 
then tranſlate Come Parts of them into his 
Mother i or into ſome other well- 


known 


two Languages at once. I think Mr. Clarke 
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known Language, and thence back again 
into the original L e of the Author: 
But let the Venſe be tranſlated into Proſe, 
for Poeſy does not belong to Grammar, 

IX. By this time he will be able to 
acquaint. himſelf with ſome of the ſpecial Em- 
phaſes of Speech, acd the peculiar Idioms of the 
Tongue. He ſhould be taught alſo the ſpecial 
Beauties and Ornaments of the Language: 
And this may be done partly by the Help of 
Authors who + wii collected fuch 71d:oms, and 

_ caſt them into an eaſy Method, and 
by che judicious Remarks which his Inſtruc- 
tor may make upon the Authors which 
he reads, whereſoever ſuch Peculiarities of 
Speech or ſpecial Elegancies occur. 

X. Tyovcn the Labour of learning all 
the Lyons by Heart, which are borrowed 
from poetical Authors which they conſtrue, 

is an unjuſt and unneceſſary Impoſition upon 

the Learner, yet ages take the Pains to 
commit to Memory the moſt neceſſary, if not 
all the common Rube 4 of 9 an 
Example or two under each of them: And 
ſome of the ſelect and moſt uſeful Periods 
or Sentenccs in the Latin ot Greek Author 
which he reads, may be learnt by Heart, toge- 
ther with ſome of the choicer Leſſons out of 
their Poets; and ſometimes whole Epiſodes out 
of Heraic'Poems, &c. as well as whole Odes 
_— the Lyrics oy” deſerve this Honour. 

Kl. Luft 


Tit 
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XI. Lei this be always carefully obſer- 
ved, that the Learners perfectiy under/tand tbe 
Senſe as well as the Language of all theſe Rules, 


Leſſons or Paragraphs which they attempt is 
commit to Memory. Let the Teacher poſſeſs 


them of their true Meaning, and then the 


Labour will become eaſy and. pleaſant : 
- Whereas to impoſe on a Child to get. by 


Heart a long Scroll of unknown Phraſes or 
Words, without any Ideas under them, is a 
Piece of uſeleſs Tyranny, a cruel Impoſi- 
tion, and a Practice fitter for a Jack-daw or 
a Parrot, than for any Thing that wears the 
Shape of Man. |; PVE ; 

XII. Axp here, I think, I have a fait 
Occaſion given me to conſider that Queſtion 

which has been often debated in Converſa- 
tion, viz. Whether. the Teaching of a School 


full of Boys to learn Latin. by the Heathen 


Poets, as Ovid in his Epiſtles, and the filly 
Fables of his Metamorphoſis ; Horace, Fuve- 


nal and Martial in their impure Odes, Satires 
and Epigrams, Gc. is ſo proper and agree- 


able a Practice in a Chri/tian Country? | 
XIII. (I.) I GzanT the Language and 
Style of thoſe Men who wrote in their own 
native Tongue, muſt be more pure and perfect 


in ſome nice Elegancies and Peculiarities, 


than modern Writers of other Nations who 


have imitated them; and it is owned alſo; 


that the Beauties of their Poeſy may much 
excel: But in either of theſe Things, Boys 
N 0 cannot 
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ennnot be ſuppoſed to be much ictiptoved or 
injured by one or the other. 
XIV. (2.) I ſhall be confeſt too, that 
Modern Poeir in every living Language, haus 
brought into rbeir Mors ſo many Words, Epi 
rhets, © Phraſes and Meraplurt, from this 
Miratben Fables and Stories: af their Gods 
and Heroes; that in order co vnderſtand theſe 
modern Writers, it is neceſſary to/know!'a 
Iittle! of :thoſe ancient 'Folkes : But it; may 
be anfwertd, that a good Dictionary, atiſuch 
Book ad the Pantheon or :Hiſtoryi.of: thoſe 
Gentil Deities, &a. ma giro; ſuffie ie tit In: 
formation df thoſe Stories ſd lar as they 
are neceſſary and uſeful-toiSchool-Boys. ;:1 | 
10 V. (zi) L grant yet further, - 
Lads who are deſigned to .makeigre 
lars or Divines may by teading theſo F 
then Ports, de taughi better — 
Writings of ile ancient: Ratherd uguinſi the 
Hachen Religianr; and/they leaf Here 
ridiculous Fooleries the: Gentile Nations urlieuꝝ 
as the — oficheir 
un foul Molat riss and prac- 
Ee Dons hope ow e” apa want of tür 
Ligbt of Divine Revelation Rut this pe- 
[haps may be learnt as wall teither by the 
Pantheon, ot ſome other Collection, at School; 
or after they have leſt the: School, they may 
read what x nk own Iaclinatidos:Jcad them 
to, and whailotver of this Kind may be 
"roſy uſeful ſor them l duꝗ 5454-244 
1 | XVI. Bor 


*  #Sower Claſſes had better read Dr. 
Trapflatiom iof theſe Plalms, another elegant 
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XVI. Bor the great Queſſich is, be- 
ther all theſe Ln wbicb have been 


mentioned will compenſate for the long. Months 
te Tiers tht oe ſlam  tbeir iners- 


dible and trifli Ronan, tir fl nd 


ſhameful — 
and their Anours, BY the 1 Denny 
 wicrous Poets f the Halben Warld, Can 
theſe idle and ridiculous Tales be of any 
real: and ſolid Advantage in human Life? 
Do they not too often defile the Mind with 
vain, miſchievous and impure Ideas? Do they 
not ſtick upon the Fancy, and leave an 
vnhappy Influence upon Youth? Do they 
not tinctute the Imagination with Folly and 
ee W p NN 
and holy. 8 
VUI.. Uron the whole: furvey of 
Fiings its 0p Opinion, that for lat 
ull Boys ko Lrikn this Tongue, it would 
—— : ſaſet to be taught Latin P 
u ſoon and av fat as they can need it) 
thoſe excellent Tranſlations of David's 
2 whigh'are given: us by Buchanan in 
various Meaſures of Horace: and the 
as 


Writer of the Scots Nation, inſtead of Ovid's 
| + Bpifies; for he has turned the. ſame Plalms 


haps. with greater into Elgiac 
Verte 8 learned #, Benſon, Ela; 


| ee pubs 8 
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heat that "theſe Plalens are honbüred wit! 
an enoteaſing Uſe in the Schools of Holland 
and Scotland. A Stanza, or 4 Couplet of 
| theſe Writer would how ahd then ſtiek 
the Minds of Vosth, and Would _ 
niſh them infinitely better with pious an 
moral Thought, and do Tomethir 
making them gedd Men and Chriſtians- 
XVIII. ALT TIE Book collected Rem 
the Pſalm of both theſe Tranſlators, Ba- 
rhanar and Fobwſton, and a few other Chri- 
flian Ports, would be of- excellent'Uſe fot 
Schools to begin their Inſtructions in Latin 
Paſy; and I am well aſſured this'would ds 
richly ſufficient for all thoſe in lower Ranks 
who'tievet deſign a learned Profeſſion; and 
yet Cuſtom has | pros bound them to 

leath that Language. | 
Bor leſt it ſhould be thought bend % | 
_ caſt Horace and Virgil, Ovid and ; 
out of the Schools, L add, if here 
and there a few Lyric Odes, o Pieces of 
Satired, or ſome Bpiſodes of Hereie Verſe, 
with here and there an Bpigtam of Marcia 
all which Qhall be clear and pure from the 
Stains of Viee and [mpiety, and which may 
inſpire the Mind with noble Sentiments, 
fire the Fancy with bright and warm Ideas, 
or teach Leſſons uf Motality and Prudence, 
wete choſen out of thoſe ancleut Noman 
Writers for the Uſe of the Schoals, and were 
22 and 2 in e moderate 


core "HY bY 


"Value, 4% 
L. wt "4, 2 7, 44. #8 
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| 
| 
3 


Volume, or two at the moſt; it would be 
abundantly ſufficient Provifon out of the 
Roman Poets for the Inſtruction of Boys i ” 


all that is neceſſary in that Age of Life. 


Sunxxry Juvenal himſelf would not — 
Face to vindicate the Maſters who 
—5 Boys his 6. Satyr, and many Para- 


2 of ſeyeral othets,\ when be bern 


8 deep l Arran“ | 
Nil ddt fedum, viſugue | hee 8 .. 


dure . . Set. 14. 
Soffer,no, Lewdneks, 2 * 22 Aon 


Th! Apartment; of the a ous RO to reach. 


bas affe Fon Du vx. 
c 117903 bubcd za mond Þ 39:7 

Thus far in Anker rothe foregaing . 
ſtios⸗- Ne at t! 8 Ir Nr! | 


Bur 1: Alias for Me. Clarke of Bull in 
his Treatife of Education, and Mr. Philips 
Preceptot to the Duke of Cumberland, have 


given more excellent DiteQions for learn- 


ing Latin: nin e 101 


XIX. WU nN a Langvoge: is learnt, F 
.# le of am Le as all, "tis Pity.it ſhould be 


forg atten again. Tis proper therefore to 
ke all. juſt Opportunities 2 read ſomething 


| 2 in tbat Language, when other ne- 


ceſſary and important Studies will give you 


leave. As in leatniog any Tongue, Dictio- 


naries which contain /i 1 


0 „% 8 1 
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be always at band; ſo men Gedle by ever 


kept within Reach by Perſons who would re- 
member a Tongue which they have learnt. 
Nor ſhould we at any Time content our- 

ſelves with a doubtful Gueſs at the Senſe or 
Meaning of any Words which occur, but 
conſult the Dictionary, which may give us 
certain Information, and thus ſecure us from 
Miſtake. It is meer Sloth which makes us 
content ourſelves with uncertain Gueſſes; 
and indeed this is neither ſafe nor uſeful for 
Perſons who would learn any Language or 
Science, or have a 3 to retain " WOW | 
they have acquired, - W 
XX. WEN you have learnt. one or 
many Languages never ſo perfectly, take 
heed of priding yourſelf in theſe Acquiſi- 
tions: They are but meer Treaſures of Words, 
or Inſtruments of true and ſolid Know=. 

ledge, and whoſe chief Deſign is to lead ys 
into an Acquaintance with Things, or to ed - 
able us the more eaſily to convey thoſe Ideas, 
or that Knowledge to others. An Acquaint- 
ance with the various Tongues is nothing elſe, 
but a Relief againſt the Miſchief which the 
Building of Babel introduced: And were 1 
Maſter of as. many Languages as were ſpoken 
at Babel, I ſhould make but a poor Pretence 
ta true Learning or Knowledge, if I had 
not clear and diſtinct Ideas, and uſeſul No- 
tions in my Head under the Wordt which 
y i could e * ſq un · 
* 1 4 — — happy , 
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happy a Thing is human Natore, that this 
Sort of Knowledge of Sounds and Syllables 
is ready to puff up the Mind with Vanity, 
more than the moſt valuable and ſolid Im- 
provements of it. The Pride of a Gram- 


marian or a Critic, generally — of 
a Philoſopher, | 


ee Were 
W RP CHAP. VII, 


ing into the. 82% . 
Meani 1 any Writer or Speal- 
e ah the me of, we | 
| ferred WW. Titings. TE 


Tis a gest Unhappinef 18 that i | 
fuch an Ambiguity in Words and Forme 
of Speech, that the fame Sentence may be 
drawn into different Significations ; whereby 
it comes to paſs, that it is difficult ſometimes 
for the Reader exactly to hit upon the Ideas 
which the Writer or Speaker had in his 
- Mind. Some of the beſt Nau io direct us 
herein are ſuch as theſe. | 
I. Ba well acquainted with the- 
ſelf, or — e wherein the Author 
Mind is expreſt. Learn not only e 


= Meaning of 


| of enguir ri 
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thoſe Words obtain when placed in ſach a 
particular Situation and Order. Acquaint 
yourſelf with the peculiar Power and Em- 
PHhafis of the ſeveral Modes of Speech, and 
the various Idioms of the Tongue. ont) 
222 Lata which Cuſtom 


ſuper 
to many Words, ſhould alſo be AE 
as — as the particFular and primary Mean- 


= *olh them, if we would underſtand any 
riter. See Logi Logic, Part I. Chap, 4. 5. 3. 


II. Cons ipER the Signification of thoſe 
Words and Phraſes, more'ef pecially in the 
Jame Nation, or near the a Ape in which 
that Writer lived, and in what Senſe they 
are uſed by Author of / che ſame Nation, 

nion, Sec, Party; &c. 

* Upon this Account we may learn to in- 
terpret ſeveral Phraſes of the New Teſtament 
out of that Verfion of the Hebrew Bible 

| Into Greet, which is called the Septuagint ; 

for thon e be very imperfect 
and det be in yet it ems 
to me evident that holy Wixters of the 
New Teſtament made Uſe of that Verſion 
many Times in their Citation of Texts out 
of = Bible. 

III. ComyaRt the Words and Phraſes 
in one Place of an Author, with the ſame or 
Kindred Words and Phraſes uſed in ofher 
Places of the fame Author, which are ge- 
nerally called parallel Places; and as one 
Expreſſion explains another which is * is, 


14 fo 
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8 Selmer, a contrary Expreſſion will ex. 
be its conttaty. Remember always, chat a 
Writer, beſt interprets himſelf ;/.and- as we 
believe 5 Holy £ Spirit fo, be the ſupreme 
Agent in, the. Wiitiags of the Old Teſts- 
ment and the, New, he can. beſt. explain, 
hicſelf. Hence t t Theological Ryle ariſes, 
that ok wind ts the bell Interpreter of Scrip». 

re; and therefore Concerdgnges which ſhew 
us parallel Places, he of excellent Uſe, 5 
Inter an 35 | 

Cons per abe Kahle 7 which 
2 N ee and by comparing 
ther Places where he treats; of the ſame 
Subjef, you may learn his his Sense] in the Place 
which you are reading, though: ſome. of the, 
Terms, Act -uſes in t 55 two Places 
may. de very diftcrent, . 

, AND on the other band, is the Author 

uſes ihe ſame Words A Subject of 


which he treats. is nqt 7 Zone, yon 
cannot learn his Senſe. by. — thoſe 


two Places, W the meer Words may 
f{:em to agree: For ſome Authors, hen 
they are treating of a quite different Subyett,, | 
may uſe perhaps the ſame Words in, a very. 
different Senſe, as'$t. Paul. does the Words 
Fai:h, and Law, and Righteouſneſs.  ___ 
V. Onsrnvy the Scope and Dehn of the 
Writer : Enquire into his Aim and End in 
that Book, or Section, or Paragraph, which 
will help to explain particular Sentepers': For 
We 


Ys 
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we ſuppoſe a wiſe and judicious Writer di- 
rects his Banmieat, eden toward ** 
1 * End. a 8801 

VI. Wpan an Auer ſpeaks of: any 


Subject occafionally,- let his Senſe be explain- | 


ed by thoſe Places where. he treats of it di- 
Hind and profeſſedy : Where he treats af 
any Subject in myſtical or metapborical Terms, 
explain them by other Places, where he 
treats of the ſame Subject in Terms that are 
plain and literal: Where he ſpeaks in * 
oratorical,. affeting, or perſuaſroe' Way, let 

this-be explained by: other -Places where ha 
treats of the ſame Theme in a do#rinel or 
inſtructive Way: Wbere the Author ſpeaks 
more ſiriQly and particularly on any Theme, 
it will explain the more looſe and general 
Expreſſions : Where he treats more largely, 
it will explain the ſhorter Hints and brief In. 


timations : And whereſoever he writes more 


| obſcurely, ſearch out ſome more perſpicuous 
Paſſages in the ſame Writer, by which to 


2 the Senſe of Fat: obſcurer Lan- 


Büage: 


who is introduced ſpeaking, but the Perſons 


4 whom the Speech is directed, the Cicum- 
ſtances of Time and Place, the Temper. and 


Spirit of the Speaker, as well as the Temper 
and Spirit of the Hearers: In order to in- 
terpret Scripture well, there needs a good 
3 with the Jewiſh, ogy 

ome 


VII. D not only the Perſon 


\ 
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Greek Times and Manners, which ſometimes 
— a e and a Light upon 


FO cure. 

III. tn ae Ng the Senſe 
of an Author may be ſometimes known by 
the Infermces which he draws from them 
and all thoſe Senſes may be: excluded which 
vill not allow of that Inferen t. 
VOTE, this Nuit indeed is not ey 
certain in Teading- and interpreting humen 
Authors, becauſe they may wiſtgkein draw< 
ing their Inferences ; but in explaining Scrip- 
ture it is a fur Rule; forthefacredand infpir'd 
Writers always make juſt Infercnces from 
their own Propaſitions, ' Yet even in them 

we muſt take heed we do not miſtake an 
Allufion for an Inference, which is many 


eb cet; np ware gun ence 


"IX. Ir it be a Matter of Controverſy, 
the true Senſe of the Author is ſometimes 
known. by the ObjetFions that are brought 
_ againſt it. = we _—_ y be or ary: = 

Apoftle aks again uftification in t 
Sigbe of 355 by our own „ of Holineſs, 
in the 3, 4th and 5% Chapters of the Epi- 
ſtle to the Romans, becauſe of the ObjedIron 
brought againſt him in the Beginning of the 
6 Chapter, (uin ) What ſhall we ſay then? 
ſhalt we continue in Sin that Grace may 
e which Objection could never have 
been 


been raiſed, if be had been provit our 
Fulilcation by cur cin Works of Righteof. 


: Ne. * 


KX. In Matters of Diſpute take heed of 
_ ewarping the Senſe of the Writer to your own 
Opinion, by any latent Prejudices of Self-Jove 
and a Party-ſpirit, It is this reigning Prin- 
ciple of Prejudice and Party, that has given 
ſuch a Variety of Senſes both to the ſacred 
Writers and others, which would never have 
come into the Mind of the Reader, if he 


had not laboured under ſome ſuch Prepoſ- 


ſeſſions, 4 


XI. Fox the ſame Reaſon take heed of 
the Prejudices of Paſſion, Malice, Envoy, 


Pride or Oppefition to an Author, whereby 
you may be eaſily tempted to put a falſe and 
invidious Senſe upon bis Words. Lay afide 
therefore a carping Spirit, and read even an 
Adverſary with Attention and Diligence, with 
an honeſt Deſign to find out his true Mean- 


ing; do not ſnatch at little Lapſes and Ap. 
pearances of Miſtake, in Oppoſition. to his 


declared and avowed Meaning; nor impute 


any Senſe or Opinion to him which be 


denies to be his Opinion, unleſs it be proved 


by the moſt plain and expreſs Language. 


_ LASTLY, remember that you treat 
every Author, Writer or Speaker, juft as you 
yourſekves would be willing 


of what you write or ſpeak: And maintain 


1 = & 4 | 
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1 . 


to be treated I 
&hers, who are ſearching out the Meaning 


— 
— — — ö 7 —  —  — — —— 


ti 
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upon your Spirit an awful Senſe of the Pre- 
ſence of God who is the Judge of Hearts, 


and will puniſh thoſe who by a baſe and 
diſhoneſt Torn of Mind wilfully, pervert the 
Meaning of the ſacred Writers, or even of 
common Authors under the Influence of 
culpable Prejudices. See more, Logic Part I. 


Chap. 6.5. 3 oo ber DAY * Pe. 
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Wee r 
'F we! wund improve our Minds by 
der nou it is a great Ha; PP! ineſs to be” 
acqua inted with Perſons wiſer than our rſelves. 
It is a Piece of 411 Advice ae to 
get the Favour of their Converſation fre- 
uently, as far as Circumſtances will allow: 
And if they happen to be a little reſerved, 
uſe all obliging Methods to draw out of ö 
them what may encreaſe your own Know- 
ledge. 
II. WHATSOEVER Company you are 


in, waſte not the Time in Trifte and Imper- 


tinence. If you ſpend ſome Hours amongſt 
Children, talk with ral accotding to their 
Capacity; 
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Capacity; wark the young Buddings of In- 
fant Reaſon; obſerve the different Motions 
and diſtinct Workings of the Animal and 
the Mind, as far as you can diſoern them; 
. — Notice by what Degrees the little Crea- 
te grows dp to the Uſe of his reafoni 
3 what early P rejudices beſet and 
endanger his Underſtanding. ' By this means 
you will learn how to adde yourſelf * ja 
Children ſor their Benefit, and perhaps you 
may derive ſome uſeful Philo ophemes | for | 
your own Entertainment. 
III. Ir you happen to de in Comp patiy with 
a Merchant or a Sailor, a Farmer or a Mecha- 
nick, a Mili Maid or a Spinſter, lead then 
into a Diſcourſe of the 755 of their o 
peculiar Province or Profeſſion ; for every, 
one knows or ſhould know his own Buſineſs 
beſt, In this Senſe a common Mechanick 
is wiſer than a Philoſopher! By this means 
you may gain ſome Improvement in OM 
ledge from every one you meet. 

"Iv. -CONFINE not ES uf alway 4 1. 
one Sort of Company, rſons * the 
ſame Party or Gpimton, Aber! in Matters of 
Learning, Religion or the civil Life, leſt. 
if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up . © 
educated in early Miſtake, you ſhould be 
confirmed and eftabliſhed i in the fame Miſ- 
take, by converſing only with Perſons of the 
fame Sentiments, © A free and general Con- 
verſation with-Men of very various Coun- 


* | | tries 


— 


ty 


tties and of different, Parties, Opinions, 


Practices (ſo far as it may be done ſafely) is 
of excellent Uſe to undeceive os in 
wrong Judgments which we may have fram- 


x ed, and; to lead us into juſter Thoughts. 


It is aid, when the King of Siam near 
Ching, firſt oonvetſed with ſome European 
Merchants, who ſought the Favour of trad- 

ing on his Coaſt, be enquired of them 
ſome of the common Appearances of Sam- 
mer and Winter in their Country; and when 
they told him of Water growing ſo hard in 
their Rivers, that Men, and Horſes, and 
laden Cartirges paſt over it, and that Rain 


- 


- ſometimes fell domn as white and light as 


omg and ſometimes almoſt as hard a8 
tones, he would not believe a Syllable they 
ſaid, for Ice, Snow and Hail, were Names and 
'Thipgs. utterly unknown to him, and to, 


bis os gore in that hot Climate: He re- 
nounce 


all Traffick with ſuch ſhameful 
Liars, and would not ſuffer them to trade 
with his Peaple. See here the tiatural Bf. 
fects of groſs Ignorance, \ * 
 ConvegRsATIOn, with Foreigners on va- 
nous Occalions has a happy Influence to en- 
large our Minds, and to ſet them free from 
many Errors and groſ Prejudices we are 


ready to imbibe concerning them, Dumicillus 


has never travelled five Miles from his Mo- 
ther's Chimney, and he imagines all out- 
landiſh Men are Papiſbes, and . 
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thing but 4 Kvoſt. Tigra the: Shepherd, | 


Was bred. up all his Life in the Country, - 
and never ſaw Nome; he fancied it to be 
only a huge Village, and was therefore in · 

finitely to find ſuch Palaces, fuch 
Streets, ſuch glittering Treaſures and gay 
Magnificence as hi firſt Journey to the City 
ſhewed him, . 
his Folly and Miſtake. 


So Virgil introduces a poor Shepherd, - 
ben quam dicunt Romam, Milther, purgui 
een 4 buic wſftrs fimilem, pub firde 


Fefe men teneros depellere bens, Ke 
Thus Engliſhed; 

"Fool! that T was, 1 thought imperial Ron 
Lend, Market Towns, wire once a Week 


And Thicke drive | aur aun Lanks fro 
Home. 


% 
— . 
1 (403 


, Conyunear 108 would - have given N 
rns 6 beiter Notion of Rome, though * 
had De ver happened to travel chitber. 

V. IN mixed Company among Ae 
ance and Strangers, endeavour to learn 
thing from all. Be feift to bear, but be 
cautious of your Tongue, leſt you betray your 
- Ignorance, and perhaps offend ſome of thoſe 
who are preſent too. The Scripture ſeverely 
cemaſures thoſe who ſpeak Evil os the Things 
mn know nor. Acquaint yourſelf therefore 


_ ſometimes 
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7 'Conetiches with: Perſons. and Parties which 
ore fat diſtant from common Life and 
Cuſtoms t This is ay whereby you may 
form a wiſer Opinion of Men and Things. 

Prove all Things, and hold faſt:that ubichis 


gend, is a divine Rule, and it comes from the 


Father of Light and Truth,” But young 
— — it indeed wich due 
eee and under es peut] of _ Bl- 
ers. 2 100 4 | 
VI. 3E nat frighted. o_ mala at Opi- 
. ions, Different jr rem.your oum. Some Perſons | 
are ſo confident they are in the tight, that 
they will not come within the heating of 
any Notions but their. own; They canton 
out to tbemſelbes a little Province in the 
intellectual World, where they fancy 
Light ſhines, and all the reſt Darkneſb. 
They never venture into the Ocean of Know- 
ledge, nor ſurvey the Riches of other Minds, 
which are. as (lid and as uſefül, and per- 
Hage are finer Gold than what they ever 
poſſeſſed. Let not Men imagine there is tio 
certain Truth but in the Sciences which they 
ſtudy, and amongſt that Party in which they 
were born and educated, _ 
VII. BELIEVE that it is coſible to 
nn fomething from Perſons much below your - 
ſelf. We are all ſhort-ſighted Creatures ; 
our Views are alſo narrow and limited; we 
often ſee but one Side of a Matter, and do 


not mn our * far and wide enough 
to 
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to reach every thing that has a Connexion 
with the Thing we talk of: 406; ſee but in 
part, and ino but in part, therefore tis. 
no wonder we form not right Concluſions, 
becauſe we do not ſurvey the whole of any 
Subject or Argument. - Ryen the ptoudeſt | 
Admirer of his own Parts might find it uſes; 
ful to conſult with others, though of in- 
ferior Capacity and Penetration. - We have: 
a different Proſpect of the ſame Thing, (6 
I may fo {j 5 according to the different, 
Poſition of our Underſtandings toward it: 
A weaker Man may ſometimes light on No- 
tions which have eſcaped a wiſer, and which, 
the wiſer Man might make a happy Uſe of, 
= we: would condeſcend to take Notice 'ok, 
n 
VIII. Ir is of Wer Fn a 
when we are purſuing any difficult Point of, 
Knowledge, to have a Society of ingenious, 
dents at hand, to whom: we may pro- 
poſe it : For every Man has ſomething of a 
different Genius and a various Turn of Mind, 
whereby the Subject propoſed will be ſhown. | 
in all its Lights, it will be repreſented in all 
its Forms, and every ide of it be turned to 
vie w, that a juſter judgment may be framed. 
IX. To make Converſation mere valuable F 
and uſeful, whether it be in a deſigned of 
_ accidental Viſit, among Perſons of the, Hang | 
or of different e after the neceſſary 


lutations are finiſhed; and the Stream 2 dae 
K mon 


— —̃ — — 2 te — 2 
* 
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mon Talk begins to heſitate, or runs flat and 


low, let ſome one Perſon take a Book 


Which may be agrecable to the whole Com- 


pany, and by common Conſent let him 
read in it ten Lines, or a Paragraph or 
two, or a few Pages, till ſome Word or 
dentence gives an Occaſion for any of the 
Company to offer a Thought or two relat- 
ing to that Subject: Interryption of the 
Reader ſhould be no blame, for Converſa- 
tion is the Buſineſs, whether it be to con- 
firm what the Author ſays or to improve 


it, to enlarge upon it or to correct it, to 


againſt it or to'aſk any Queſtion that 


is a-kin to it; and let every one that pleaſe 


add their Opinion and promote the Conver- 
ſation. When the Diſcourſe ſinks again, or 
diverts to Trifles, let him that reads purſue 
the Page, and read on further Paragraphs 
or Pages, till ſome Occaſion is given 
Word of Sentence for a new Diſcourſe to be 


by 4 


ſtarted, and that with the utmoſt Eaſe and 


Freedom. Such a Method as thit would 


prevent the Hours of a Viſit from running 
all to waſte; and by this means even among 


Scholars they will ſeldom find Occaſion for 
that too juſt and bitter Reflection, I have 
ht. my Tims in the Company f the leur ned. 

By ſuch Practice as this is, young Ladies 
may very honourably and agrreably improve 
their Hours, while one applies herſelf to 
Neading, the others employ their Attention, 


even 


[ 
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even among the various Artifices of the 
Needle; but let all of them make their oc- 
cafional Remarks or Enquiries: This will 


"ly — deal of that precious Time 
iſh trifling Impertinence or Scan- 


dal, which might "otherwiſe afford Matter 
for infol Repentance. 


BSERVE this Rule in general, whenſo- 


ever it lies in your Power to lead the Con- 


verſation, Jet it be directed to ſome profitable 
Point of Knowledge or Practice, ſo far as 


may be done with Decency ; and let not 
the Diſcourſe and the Hours be ſuffered to 


run looſe without Aim or Deſign: And 


— 


when a Subject is ſtarted, paſs not haftily 


to another, before you have brought the 
_ preſent Theme of Diſcourſe to fome nente 
| Iſſue, or a joint Conſent to dro 9 
X. ATTEND with fincere Dit rener while 


any one of the Company ts declaring his Senſt 


F the Queſtion propoſed ; hear the Argument 


' with Patience, tho' it differ never fo much 


from your Sentiments, for you yourſelf are 
very deficous to be heard with Patience by 


others who differ from you. Let not your 


Thoughts be active and buſy all the while 
to find out ſomething to contradict, and by 
| what means to oppoſe the Speaker, eſpecially 
in Matters which are. not brought to an 
Iſſue. This is a frequent and unhappy Tem- 

and Practice. You ſhould rather be 
intent and ſollicitous to take up the Mind 


K 2 and 


— 4 
1 
x 
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and Meaning of the Speaket, zealous to ſeize 
and approve all that is true in his Diſcourſe ; 
nor yet ſhould you want Courage to oppoſe 
where it is neceſſary ;. but let your Modeſty 
and Patience and a friendly Temper be as 
conſpicuous as your Zeal. _.. 
XI. WHEN a Man ſpeaks with much 
Freedom and Eaſe, and gives his. Opinion in 
the plaineft Lenguage of common Senſe, do not 
preſently imagine you ſhall gain nothing by his 
mpany. Sometimes you will find a Per- 
ſou, who in his. Converſation or bis Writings 
delivers his Thoughts in ſo. plain, .ſo- eaſy, 
ſo familiar and re a Manner, that 
you both underſtand and aſſent to every 
Ching he faith, as faſt as you read or hear 
: Hereupon ſome Hearers have been read y 
7 conclude in haſte, ſurely this Man ſaith 
none but common Things, 1 knew. as much be- 
fore, or 1 could have ſaid all this myſelf. This 
is a frequent Miſtake, Pellucido was a very 
. Genius; when he ſpoke in the Senate 
e was wont to convey his Ideas in ſo ſimple 


and happy a Manner, as to inſtruct and con- | 


vince every Hearer, and to inforce the Con- 
viction thro the whole illuſtrious Aſſembly; 
and that with ſo much Evidence, that you 
would have been ready to wonder, that 
every one who ſpoke had not ſaid the ſame 
Things: But Pelleucido was the only Man 
that cou 10 it, the only pn who had 9 
attain 
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attain'd this Art and Honour. Such is the 
"We riter * gy Wen wenn y. 5 


n 
N ou iden Judet multum, Hatten lalorer 
| Hufur idn. De Art. Poet, 


Smooth be your Style and plain and natural, 
To Rrike the Sons of Wapping or White-hall. 
While others think this eaſy to attain, 


Let them but try, and with their utmoſt pain 
'T 1 ll wes and Jes fo imitate in Vain. 


\ 


XII. Is any ching ſeem dark in the 
Diſcourſe of your Companion, ſo that you 
have not a clear Idea of what is ſpoken, 
endeavour to obtain a clearer Conception of it 
«by a decent Manner of Enquiry. Do not 
charge the Speaker -with -Qbſcurity, either 
in his Senſe or his Words, but entreat his 

 -Favour to relieve your own Want of Pene- 
tration; ot to add anenlightening Word ortwo, 
that you may take up his whole Meaning. 

Ir Difficulties - ariſe in your Mind, and 
nie your Diſſent to the Things ſpoken, 
repreſent what Objefions ſome Perſons would 
be ready to make againſt the Sentiments of the 
Speaker, without telling him you oppoſe, 
This manner of Addreſs carries ſomething 
more modeſt and obliging in it, than to ap- 

, -pear to raiſe Objections of your own by way 
ef 2 to him that ſpake. 


⁊K 3 X1ll. : 


1 


il 


, . I Gs FE . I, ot A 
=y 
. 
» 


viii. 13. 
A LiT TLE Watchfulneſs, figs and $ 


own Ignorance, ſo 


| ing all — Opportunities * and 
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XIII. Wuzy you are forced: to differ 
. him who delivers his Senſe on any 


Point, yet agree as far as you can, and re- 


preſent bow far you agree; and if there be 
any room for it, explain the Words of the 
Speaker in ſuch a Senſe to which you can 


in general aſſent and ſo agree with him; 


Or at leaſt by'a ſmall Addition or Altera- 


tion of his Sentiments ſhew your own Senſe - 


of Things, It is the Practice and Delight 
of a candid Hearer, to make it appear 


how W- 
unwillin he is to differ from him that 
ſpeaks, t the know that it is no- 
thing but Truth conſtrains you to oppoſe 
him, and let that Difference be always expreſt 
in few and civil and choſen Words, ſuch as 7 


vide the leaſt Offence, 


Ap be careful always to take Samos 
Rule with you, and let your Correſpondent 

fairly . finiſh his Speech before you reply; 
for he that anſivereth a Matter before be beur- 
eib it, it is Folly and Shame unto bim. Prov, 


J 


Practice in younger Life, will render all 


' theſe Things, more eaſy, familiar and natural 


to you, and will grow into. Habit. 
XIV. As you ſhould carry bout — 4 
you a conſtant and fincere Senſe. of your | 
\ ſhould not be e 
nor aſhamed to confeſs this Ignorance, by tak- 
en 
uire 


GunrilX, mids it. FOI 


8 for farther Information; whether it bs 
the Meaning of a Word, the Nature of a2 
Thing, the Reiſon of a Propoſition, the. 
Cuſtom of a Nation, Oc. never e in | 
18 ce for want of aſking- 2 9 
Many a Perſon had arrived at — 

Giderable Degree of K if. he had 
not been full of 1 and imagind 
that he had known enough already, or elſe 
was aſhamed to let others — that he was 
unacquainted with it. God and Man are 
ready to teach the Meek, the Humble, and 
the Ignoramt; but he that fancies bimielf to 
know any particular Subject well, or that 
will not venture to aſk a-Queſtion _ | 
it, ſuch a one will not put himſelf into the 
Way of 3 een by enquiry and D- 
ligence. A Fol may be wier in bis own 
Conceit than ten Men iy can render a — Y 
ſon, and ſuch an one is very likely to be an 
everlaſting Fool; aud perhaps alſo dis a N | 
nn renders his A 5 a 


Stulorum incurats puder * * WE. 
53 +12 545 03" Hor, pitt 16, "EIS 


- ” . 7 a 4 
* „ we . ( 


Men + In Bg thus, 
J Fools zabe Liebi, and their Pride anal . 
They whuft ba Fee Wl, for unt, can Beal er * $ + 


95 Ns 


"IV; E not too forward, Hain ts 
ws younger Fart of Life, to 824 4 


ä __ 
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Nueſtion in Company with an infallible and 


R peremptory Sentence, nor ſpeck with aſſuming 


Airs, and with a deciſive Tone of Voice. 
A young Man in the Preſence of his Elders 
ſhould rather hear and attend, and weigh 
the Arguments which are brought for the 
Proof or Refutation of any doubtful Pro- 
poſition : And when it is your Turn to ſpeak, 
_ propoſe your Thoughts rather in way of 
Enquiry. By this Means your Mind will be 
kept in a fitter Temper to receive Truth, 
and you will be more ready to correct and 
improve your own Sentiments, where. you 
have not been too poſitive in affirming them. 
But if you have magiſterially decided the 
Point, you will find a ſecret Unwillingneſs 
to retract, though you ſhould feel an inward 
Conviction that you were in the wrong, 
XVI. It is granted indeed, that a Seaſon. 
may happen, | when, ſome bold Pretender tio 
Science may aſſume havghty and poſitive 
Airs, to aſſert and vindicate a groſs and dan- 
gerous Error, or to renounce and vilify ſome 
very important Truth: Aud if he has a 
pdpular Talent of Talking, and there be no 
Remonſtrance made againſt him, the Com- 
pany may be tempted too eaſily to give their 
Aſſent to the Impudence and Infallibility 
of the Preſumer, They may imagine a Pro- 
poſition ſo much vilify'd can never be true, 
and that a Doctrine which is ſo boldly cen- 
ſyred and renoueed cap never be defended, 
; ” — x7 1 . in a « * Weak 
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Weak Minds are too ready to perſuade them 
ſelves, that a Man would never talk with 
ſo much Aſſurance unleſs he were certainly 
in the right, and could well maintain and 
prove what be ſaid. By this means Truth 
itſelf is in Danger of being betray'd or loſt, 
if there be no Oppoſition made to ſuch a a 
pretending Talker. I. 

Dio in ſuch a Caſe even a wiſe cad a 
modeſt Man may aſſume Airs too, and re- 
pel Inſolence with its own Weapons. There 
is a Time, as Solomon the wiſeſt of Men 
teaches us, when 4 Fool ſhould be anſwered 
according to bis Folly, left be be. wiſe in his 
own Conceit, and leſt others too eaſily yield 
up their Faith and Reaſon to his i impe- 
rious Dictates. Courage and Poſitivity are 
never more neceſſary than on ſuch an Oc- 
caſion. But it is good to join ſome Argu- 
ment with them of real and convincing 
Force, and let it be RI Ah: 
too. Wit 

- WarzN fach a Reſiſtance. is made, you 


ſhall find ſome of theſe bold Talkers will 
draw in their Horns, when their. fierce and 


feeble Puſhes againſt Truth and Reaſon; are 


repelled with Puſhing and Con fidence; It is 


pity indeed that Truth ſhould ever need 


ſuch Sort of Defences ; but we know that a 


triumphant Aſſurance hath ſometimes ſup- 
ported groſs Falſchoods, and a whole Com- 
pany * been captivated to Etror by tbis 


Means, 


i \ 
| | 
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Means, till ſome Man with equal Afſurance 
has reſcued them. It is pity that any mo- 
mentous Point of Doctrine ſhould happen 
to fall under ſuch Reproaches, and require 
ſuch a Mode of Vindication : Though if I 
happen to hear it, I ought not to turn my 
Back and to ſneak off in Silence, and leave 
the Truth to lie baffled, bleeding and- lain, 
Yet I muſt confeſs, I ſhould be glad to have 
no Occaſion ever given me to fight with any 


Man at this Sort of Weapons, even though 


I ſhould be ſo happy as to ſilence his Inſo- 
lence, and obtain an evident Victory. 
XVII. BE not fond of diſputing every 
Thing Pro and Com, nor indulge yourſelf 
to ſhew your Talent of attacking and defend- 
ing. A Logic which teaches nothing elſe, is 
little worth. This Temper and Practice will 
lead you juſt fo far out of the Way of Know- 
ledge, and divert your honeſt Enquiry after 
the Truth which is debated or ſought. In 
ſet Diſputes every little Straw is often laid 
hold on to ſupport our own Cauſe; every 
thing that can be drawn in any Way to give 
Colour to our Argument is advanced, and 
that perhaps with Vanity and Oſtentation. 
This puts the Mind out of a proper Poſture 
to ſeek and receive the Truth, 
XVII. DO not bring awarm Party-Sprrit 
into a free Converſation which is deſigned 
for mutual Improvement in the Search of 
Truth, Take heed of allowing r 4 | 
tho 
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thoſe ſelf-fatisfied Aſſurances, which 
the Doors of the Underſtanding barred faft 


againſt the Admiſſion of any. new Senti- 


ments. Let your Soul be ever ready to 
hearken to further Diſcoveries from a con- 
ſtant and ruling Conſciouſneſs of our preſent 
fallible and imperfect State; and make it 
appear to your Friends, chat tis no hard 


Taſk for you to learn and pronounce thoſe 


little Words, I mas miſtaken, how hard ſo- 


ever it be for the Bulk of Mankind to pro- 
nounce them. 


XIX. As you may ſometimes raiſe Eu- 


quiries for your own Inſtruction and Im- 
provement, and draw out the Learning, 
Wiſdom and fine Sentiments of your Friends, 


who perhaps may be too reſerved or modeſt, 
ſo at other Times if you perceive a Perſen - 


unſkilful in the Matter of Debate, an may 


by Queſtions aptly propoſed in the Socratie 
Method, lead bim into @ clearer Knowledge 


of the Suter: Then you become his In- 
ſtructor in ſuch a Manner as may not ap- 


pear to make yourſelf his Superior. 
XX. TAKE beed of affeZing always ts 
ſhine in company above the reſt, and to diſplay 
the Riches of your own Underſtanding or 
your Oratory, as you would tender 
yourſelf admirable to all that are preſent. 
This is ſeldom well taken in polite Com- 
pany; much leſs ſhould you uſe ſuch Forme 
of Speech as ſhould infwate the Ignorance 
or 


k — 
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or Dulneſs of mb with whom you- con- 
verſe, 
XXI. Tuo Jon ſhould not affect to 
Jouriſh i ina copious Harangue and a diffuſive 
Style in Company, yet neither ſhould you 
rudely interrupt and reproach him that hap- 
bens co uſe it: But when he has done ſpeak- 
ing, reduce his Sentiments into a more con- 
tracted Form; not with a Shew of correcting, 
but as one who is doubtful whether you hit 
upon his true Senſe or no. Thus Matters 
may be brought more eafily from a wild 
Confuſion into a ſingle Point, Queſtious 
may be ſooner determined, and Difficulties 
more readily removed. 

XII. BE not ſo ready to charge . 
Prejudice, and Miſtake upon others, as you are 
to fafpedt yourſelf of it: And in order to 
ſhow how free you are from Prejudices, 
learn to bear Contradiction with — * 
Let it be eaſy to you to hear your own | 
- Opinion ſtrongly oppoſed, eſpecially in Mat- 
ters which arc doubtful and diſputable a- 
mongſt Men of Sobriety and Virtue. Give 

ee Hearing to Arguments on all Sides; 

you give the Company Occaſion 
to ſuſpect — it is not the Evidence of 
Truth has led you into this Opinion, 
but ſome lazy Anticipation of Judgment; 
ſome beloved Preſumption, ſome long and 
raſh, Poſſeſſion of a Party Scheme, in which 
you defire to reſt undiſturbed. If your 8 
Ge ent 
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ſent has been eſtabliſhed upon juſt and ſuf- 


ficient Grounds, why you ſhould be afraid 
to let the Truth, be put to the Teial of Ar- 


gument ? 


XXIII. BANISH atterly out f al Cs 
verſation, and eſpecially out of- all — and 


intellectual Conference, every Thing that tend. 


to provoke Paſſion, or raiſe a Fire in the Blood. 
Let no ſharp Language, no noiſy Exclama- 
tions, no Sarcaſms or biting Jeſts be heard 


among you; no perverſe ot invidious Con- 


ſequences be drawn from each other's' Opi- 


nions, and imputed to the Perſon: Let there 
be no wilful Perverſion of another's Mean- 


ing; no ſudden Seizure of a-lapſed Syllable 
to —— npon it, nor any abuſed Conftruc- 


tion of an innocent Miſtake :.. Suffer not 
your Tongue to inſult a modeſt Opponent 
that begins to yield; let there be no Crow- 


ing and Triumph, even where there is evident 
Victory on your Side. All theſe Things are 
Enemies to Friendſhip, and the Ruin of free 


Converſation. The impartial Search of Truth 
requires all Calmneſs and Serenity, all Tem- 
per and Candor: Mutual Inſtruction can 


never be attained in the Midſt of Paſſion, 
Pride and Clamor, unleſs we ſuppoſe in the 
Mlidſt of ſuch a Scene there is a loud and 
penetrating Lecture read by both Sides on 
the Folly and ſhameful Eine, of mana 
Nature. 


g ) 


XXIV. 
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XXIV, Wazngorver therefore any 
unhappy Word ſhall ariſe in Company that 
might give you a reaſonable Diſguſt, guaſ# 
the riſing Reſentment, be it never ſo ju, and 
command your Sout and your Tongue into 
Silence, left you cancel the Hopes of all 
Improvement for that Hour, and transform 
the learned Converſation into the mean and 
vulgar Form of Reproaches and Railing. 


The Man who begun to break the Peace 


in ſuch a Society, will fall under the Shame 
and Conviction of ſueh a filent Reproof, if 
he has any Thing ingenuous about him. 
If this ſhould not be ſufficient, let a grave 
Admonition, or a foft and gentle Turn of 
Wit, with an Air of Pleaſantry, give the 
warm Diſputer an Occafion to ſtop the 


ogteſs of his indecent Fire, if not to tetract 
the Indecency and quench the Flame. 5 
XXV. INURE yourſelf to @ candid and 
ging Manner in all your Converſation, and 
acquire the Art of pleaſing Addreſs, even when 


you teach as well as when you learn, and when 


you oppoſe as well as when you aſſert or 


prove. This Degree of Politeneſs is not to 


attained without a diligent Attention to 


fach Kind of Directions as are here laid 
down, and a frequent Exerciſe and Practice 
of them. | | 

XXVI. Is you would know what Sort of 
| Companions you ſhould, ſelect for the Cultivation 
and Advantage of the Mind, the * 
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Rule is, chiobſe ſach as by their Brightneſs 
of Parts and their Diligence in Study, of 
pert ſuperior Bens bedr in Learning, 
or peculiar Excellency in any Art, Science, 
or l Divine or Human, 


capable of adminiſtring to your Im- 

3 and be ſure to maintain and 
pron ſome due Regard to their moral Cha- 
racter always, leſt while you wander in 
Queſt of Intellectual Gain, you fall into the 

| Contagion of Irreligton and Vice. No wiſe 
Man would venture into a Houſe infected 
with the Plague, in-order to ſee the fineſt 
Colledtions of any Yirtuoſo in Europe, 
XXVII. No is it every ſober erfon of 
your Acquaintance, no, nor every Man of 
bright Parts, of rich in Learning, that is fit 
to engage in free Convetfation for the En- 
uiry after Truth, Let a Perſon have neyet 
To illuſttious Talents, yet he is not a proper 
Aﬀviate for ſuch a Purpoſe, if be lie under 
any Y the following Infirmities. 

1.) Ir he be exceedingly reſerved, and 
hath either no Inclination to diſcourſe, or no 
tolerable Capacity of Speech and Language 
for the Communication of his Sentiments. 
(22.) I he be haughty and proud of his 
Knowledge, imperious in his Airs, 'and is 
always fond of impoſing his Sentiments on 
all the Company. 

(30) Ir he be poſitive and dogmatical in 
his own Opinions, and will diſpute to the 


End; 
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End; if he will refit the bri ohteſt Evidence 
of Truth rather than Affe himſelf to ho 
overcome, or yield to theſplaineſt and ne 
Reaſonings. 

(4) Ir he be one who always affeQs to 
outſhine all the Company, and delights to 
hear himſelf talk and flouriſh upon a Subject, 
and make .long Harangues, while the reſ 
muſt be all ſilent and attentive. 

(5) Ir he be a Perſon of a whiffling and 
unſteady Turn of Mind, who cannot keep 
cloſe to a Point of Controverſy, but wanders - 

from it petpetually, and is always ſollicitous 
to ſay ſomething, whether it be A to 
the Queſtion or no. 

(6.) Ir he be fretful and peeviſh, and 

iven to Reſentment upon all Occaſions; if 
2 knows not how to bear Contradiction, 
or is ready to take Things in a wrong Senſe; 
if he is ſwift to feel a ſuppoſed Offence, or 
to imagine himſelf affronted, and then break 
out into a ſudden Paſſion, or retain ſilent 
and ſullen Wrath. 

(7.) Ir he affect Wit on all Occafions, 
and is full of his Conceits and Puns, Quirks 
or Quibbles, Jeſts and Repartees ; theſe 

may agreeably entertain and animate an Hour 

of Mirth, but they have no Place in the 
Search after Truth. 

(8.) Ir he carry always ** bim a ſort 
of Craft, and Cunning, and Diſguiſe, and 
act rather like a Spy than a Friend. Have 

a Care 
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4 Care of ſiicta'one as will make an ill 
Uſe of Freedom in Converſation; and im- 
mediately charge Hereſy upon you, wien 
you happen to differ from thoſe Sentiments: 
which Authority or Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed:. 
Ix ſhort, you-ſhould avoid the Man in 
ſuch ſele&-Converfation, who practiſes any. 
Thing that is unbecoming the Character of a 
ſintere, free and open Searcher after Truth. 
Now tho' you may pay all the relative 
Duties of Life to Perſons of theſe unhappy 
Qualifications, and treat them with Decency 
and Love, ſo far as Religion and Humanity 
oblige you, yet take Care of eniring into a free 
Debate of Matters of Truth or Falſhood iii 
their Company: and eſpecially about the Prin- 
ciples'of Religion. 1 confeſs, if a Perſon o 
ſuch a Temper happens to judge and talk 
well on ſuch a Subject, you may hear him 
with Attention, and derive what Profit you 
can from his Diſcourſe; but he is by no 
Means to be chofen for a free Conſerence in 
Matters of Enquiry and Knowledge. 
. "XXVIILU WuILE I would perſuade you 
to beware of ſuch Perſons, and abſtain from 
too much Freedom of Diſcourſe amongſt 
them, it is very natural to infer that yox 
fhould watch againſt the working of theſe evil 
Qualities in your own Breaſt, it you happen 
to be tainted with any of them yourſelf, 
Men of Learning and Ingenuity will juſtly 
avoid your 3 when they 2 
| uc 
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ſuch an unhappy and unſociable dne 
peratiog in you. 
XXIX. To conclude, when you retire | 
from Company, then conver/z with yourſelf in 
Solitude, and enquire what you: bave learnt for 
the Improvement of your 'Underſlanding, or 
for the rectihing your Inclinations, for the 
Increaſe of your Virtues, or the meliorat- 
ing your Conduct and Behaviour in any fu- 
ture Parts of Life. If you have ſeen ſome 
of your Company candid modeſt, humble 
in their Manner, wiſe and ſagacious, juſt 
and pious in their Sentiments, polite and 
graceful as well as clear and ſtrong i in their 
Expreſſion, and univerſally acceptable and 
lovely in their Behaviour, endeavour to im- 
preſs the Idea of all theſe upon your Me- 
mory, and eaſure them up for your 
Imitation. 

XXX. — the Laws, of Randa De- 
ceney and Civility have not been well ob- 
ſerv'd amongſt. your Aſſociates, take Notice 
of thoſe Defetts for your own Improvement : 
and from every Occurrence of this Kind, 
remark ſome thing to imitate or to avoid, 
in elegant, - polite and uſeful Converſation, 
Perhaps you will find that ſome Perſons 
preſent have really diſpleaſed the Com- 

y by an exceſſive and too viſible an Af- 
aao to pleaſe, i. e. by giving Looſe to 
ſervile Flattery, or promiſcuous Praiſez while 
n were as 3 to n and 83 

1 
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dict every Thing that was ſaid, © Same have 
deſerved Got Cenſure for a tnoroſe and af- 
feed Taciturnity, and others have been anxi- 
dus and careful leſt their Silence ſhould be 
interpreted a Want of Senſe, and therefore 
they have ventured to make Speeches, che 
they had nothing to ſay which was worth 
heating. Perhaps you Al obſerve that dne 
was ingenious in his Thoughts and bright in 
his Language, but he was ſo top- full of him- 
ſelf, that he let it ſpill on all the Company 
that he ſpoke well indeed, but that he fpoke 
too long, and did not allow equal Liberty or 
Time to his Aſſociates-. You will remark 
that another was full charged to let out hf 
Words before his Friend had done ſpeaking, 
or impatient to the leaft Oppoſition to any 
Thing he ſaid. Tou will remember that 
ſome Perſons have talk'd at large and with 
great Confidence, of Things which they un- 
derſtood not, and others counted every Thing 
tedious and intolerable that was 4 upon 
Subjects out of their Sphere, and they 
would fain confine the Fx th entirely | 
within the Limits of their own narrow 
Knowledge and Study. The Errors of Con- 
verſation are almoſt infinite; © 
XXXI. By'a Review of ſack Trregula- 
Tities as theſe, you may learn to avoid thoſe. 
Follies and Pieces of ill Conduct which 
ſpoil good Converſation, or make it leſs a- 
| greealie and leſs uſeful; and by Degrees you 
LA will 
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will acquire that delightful and eaſy Manner 
.of Addreſs and Bebaviour in all uſeful Cor- 
reſpondences, which may render your Com- 
. pany every where defir'd and belov'd; and 
at the ſame Time among the beſt of your 
Companions you may make the higheſt Im- 
provement in your ow intellectual Acqui- 

Ations, that the Diſcourſe of mortal Crea- 
tures will allow, under all our Diſadvan- 
tages in this ſorry State of Mortality. But 
there's a Day coming when we ſhall be 
ſeiz'd away from this lower Claſs in the 
School of 13 where we labour un- 

der the many Dangers and Darkneſſes, the 
Errors and the Incumbrances of Fleſh and 
Blood, and our Converſation ſhall be with 
Angels, and more illuminated Spirits in tho 
upper OR of the dee. 
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I FT NDER the general Head ef Cin 
, ver ſation for the 8 of the 
Mind, we may rank the Practice of Dif- 


puting ; that is, when two or more Perſons 
appear to maintain different Sentiments, and 
defend their own or oppoſe the other's O- 
pinion in alternate Diſcourſe by er Me- 
thods of Argument. 

II. As theſe Diſputes often ariſe in good 
Earneſt, where the two Contenders do really 
believe the different Propoſitions which they 
ſupport; ſo ſometimes they are appointed 
as meer Trials of Skill in Academies, or 
Schools by the Students: Sometimes they 
are practiſed, and that with appearing Fer- 
vour in Courts of Judicature by Lawyers, 


in order to gain the Fees of their different 1 


Clients, while both Sides perhaps are real- 
ly of the ſame Sentiment with regard to the 
Cauſe which is try'd. 
III. In common Converſation, Diſoutes | 
are often manag'd without any Forms of 
Regularity or Order, -and they turn to good 
or evil Purpoſes, chiefly according to = 
Temper of the Diſputants, They m 
W be ſucceſsful to ſearch out Truth, 


L 3 ſome- 
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ſometimes effectual to maintain Truth, and 
con vince the Miſtaken, but at other Times 
a Diſpute is a meer Scene of Battle in order 
to Victory and vain Triumph. 

IV. Tux are ſome few General Rules 
which ſhould be obſerved in all Debates 
whatſoever, if we would find out Truth by 
them, or convince a Friend of his Etror, 
even tho they be not managed according to 
any ſettled Forms of Diſputation: And. as 
there are almoſt ag many Opinions and Judg- 
ments of Things as there are Perſons, ſo 
when ſeyeral [Perſons happen to meet and 
confer together upon any Subject, they are 
ready to declare their different Sentiments, 
and ſupport them by ſuch Reaſonings as 
they are capable of. This is call d Debating, 
or Diſputing, as is above deſcribet. 

V. Wapn Perſons begin a Debate, they: 
ſhould always take Care that they are agreed 
in ſome general Principles or Propofitions, 
which either, more nearly or remotely affect 
— Queſtion in Hand; for otherwiſe they 

ve no Foundation or Hope of convincing 

each other: They muſt have ſome common 
Ground to ſtand upon while they maintain 

the Conteſt, 
Wurs they find they agree in fone re · 
mmote Propoſitions, then let them ſearch far- 
ther, and enquire how near the approach 
to. each others Sentiments; and . — 
Propoſitiong they agree in, let theſe lay 3 


Foun- 
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Foundation for the mutual Hope of Con- 
viction. Hereby you will be prevented from, 
running at every Turn to ſome original and 
remote Propofitionsand Axioms, which Prac · 
tice both entangles and prolongs a Diſpute, 
= for Inſtance, If there was a Debate 
ſed betwixt 2 Proteſtant and a Papiſt, 

Wh ether there be ſuch a Place as Purgatory? 
Let them remember that they both agree in 
this Point, that Chrift has made. Sati faction 
or Atonement for Sin, and upon this Ground 


let them both ſtand, while they ſearch out 


the controverted Dodtrine of Purgatory by 
Way of Conference or Debate. | 

VI. Tun 2ueſtion ſhould be cleared from 
all doubtful Terms, and needleſs Additions ; 
and all Things that belong to the Queſtion 
ſhould be expreſs'd in plain and intelligible 
Language. This is ſo neceſſary a Thing, 
that without it Men will be expoſed to ſuch 
Sort of ridiculous Conteſts as was found one 
Day between two unlearned Combatants, 
Sartor and Sutar, who affaulted and defend- 
ed the Doctrine 'of T ranſubſrantiation with 
much Zeal and Violence : : But Latino hap- 
pening to come into their Com 5 and 
enquiring the Subject of their Diſpute, aſk- 
ed each of them what he meant 5 that long 
hard Word Tranſubſtantiation. Sutor readi- 
ly informed him that he underſtood Bowing + 
at the Name of Teſus : But Sartor aſſured 
bim that he meant nothing but Bowing ar 


L 4 ; the 
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the high Altar : No Wonder then, ſaid 
« Latino, that you carſnot_ agree, when you. 
« neither underſtand one another, nor the. 
« Word about which you contend. Ay 7 
think the whole Family of the Sartors and 
Sutors would be wiſer if they avoided ſuch 
kind of Debates, till they underſtood the 
Terms better. But alas] even their Wives 
carry on ſuch. Conferences; F other Day one 
was heard in the Street explaining 70 her 
leſs learned Neighbour the Meaning of Me. 
taphyfical Seer, and ſhe aſſured her that 
ab hte were Medicines for the Body, ſo 
Metaphyficks was Phyfick for the Soul: Upon 
this they went. on to diſpute the Point how 
far the Divine excelled the Dofter. 


Auditum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
| Ridentem dicere verum Wis vetat? Hor. 


Can it be faulty to repeat | 

A Dialogue that walk d the Street? 

Or can my grayeſt Friends forbear _ 
A Laugh, when ſuch Diſputes they hear? 


VII. Ax p not _ the Senſe 2 Mean- 
ing of the Words uſed in the L tion ſhould 


be ſettled and adjuſted a the Diſpu- 
rants, but the preciſe Point of Enquiry ſhould be 
di find fixed; the Queſtion in Debate chould 
be limited preciſely to its ſpecial Extent, or 
| declar'd to be taken in its more general * | 
$ 
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As for Inſtance, If two Men are contending 
geber her Civil Government be of Divine Right + 
or no; here it muſt be obſerved, the Queſtion | 
is not, whether Monarchy in ane Man, or 4 
Republick i in Multitudes of the People, or an 
Ariflocracy in a few of the Chief, is ap- 
pointed of God as neceſſary z but whether 
civil Government in its moſt general Senſe, 
or in any Form whatſoever, is derived from 
the Will and Appointment of God? Main, 
The Point of Enquiry ſhould be limited 
further. Thus, the Queſtion is not whetber 
Government comes from the Will of God by 
the Light of Revelation, for that is granted; 
but wberber it is derived from the Will of 
God by the Light of Reaſon too. This Sort 
of Specification or Limitation of the Queſ- 
tion, hinders and prevents the Diſputers from 
wandering away from the preciſe Point * 
Enquiry. 

I Is this trifling Humour or dihoneſt 
Artifice of changing the Queſtion, and wan- 
dring away from the firſt Point of De- 
bate, which gives endleſs Length to Diſputes, | 
and cauſes both the Diſputants to part with" 
out any Satisfaction. And one chief Occaſion 
of it is this; when one of the Combatants 
feels his Cauſe run low and fail, and is juſt 
ready to be confuted and demoliſhed, he is 
tempted to ſtep aſide to avoid the Blow, and 
betakes him to a different Queſtion; thus, 
if his Adverſary be not well aware of * 
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be begins to entrench himſelf in a new Faſt- 
neſo, and holds out the Siege with a new 
Artillery of Thoughts and Words, Tis the 
Pride of Man which is the Spring of this 
Evil, and an Unwillingneſs to yield up their 
own Opinions even to be overcome by Truth 
itſelf, Be +71 

VIII. Kr this always therefore upon 
your Mind as an everlaſting Rule of Con- 
duct in your Debates to find out Truth, that 
a bi, Defign, or even 4 warm Afeftation | 
of Vittory, is the Bune of all real Improve- 
ment, and an effetual Bar againſt the Ad- 
1 72 of the Truth which you profeſs to ſeek. 
This works with a ſecret, but a powerful 
and miſchievous Influence in every Diſpute, 
unleſs we are much upon our Guard, It 
appears in frequent Converſation : Every 
Age, every Sex, and each Party of Man- 
kind are fo fond of being in the right, 


that they know not how to renounce this 


unhappy Prejudice, this vain Love of Vice 
- to 


y Truth with bright Evidence is 
ready to break in upon a Diſputant, and 
to overcome his Objections and Miſtakes, 
how ſwift and ready is the Mind to engage 
Wit and Fancy, Craft and Subtilty, to cloud 
and perplex and puzzle the Truth, if poſſi- 
ble? How eager is he to throw in ſome im- 

rtinent Queſtion to divert from the main 
Taj? Bo How ſwift to take hold of ſome 
occaſional 
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occaſional Word, thereby to lead the Diſ- 
courſe off from the Point in Hand? 80 
much afraid is human Nature of parting 
with its Errors, and being overcome Dy | 
Fruth. Juſt thus a hunted Hare calls up all 
the Shifts'that\Nature hath taught her, ſhe 
reads back her Mazes, croſſes and confounds 
her former Tract, and uſes all poflible Me- 
thods to divert the Scent, when ſhe is in 
Danger of being ſeized and taken. Let PA/r 
practiſe what Nature teaches ; but would 
one imagine that any rational Being ſhould 
take ſuch Pains to avoid Truth, and to eſca 
the Improvement of its Underſtanding ? 
IX. Wurx you come to a Diſpute in 
order to find out Truth, do not preſume that 
you are certainly poſſeſſed 'of it before band. 
Enter the Debate with a fincere Deſign of 
yielding to Reaſon, on which Side ſoever it 
appears. Uſe no ſubtle Arts to cloud and 


entangle the Queſtion ; hide not yourſelf in 


_ doubtful Words and Phraſes ; do not affect 
little Shifts and Subterfuges to avoid the 
Force of an Argument ; take a generous 
Pleaſure to eſpy the firſt riſing Beams of 
Truth, though it be on the Side of your 
Opponent: endeavour to remove the little 
Obſcurities that hang about it, and ſuffer 
and encourage it to break out into open and 
convincing Light ; that while your Oppo- 
nent perhaps may gain the better of your 
Reaſonings, yet you yourſelf may triumph 
„55 =. 7 
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8 over Error, and I am ſure that is a much 


more valuable Acquiſition and Victory. 
X. WATCH norrowh in every Diſ- 
pute that your Opponent does not. lrad you un- 
Vari 2 to grant ſome. Principle ar. Proportion, 
which will bring with it fatal Conſequence, 
and lead you inſenſibly into his Sentiment, 
though it be far aſtray from the Truth: 
And by this wrong Step you will be, as it 
were, plunged into dangerous Errors before 
you are aware. Polonides in free Converſa- 
ton led Incauto to agree with him in this 
plain Propoſition, that the bleſſed God bas too 
much Juſlice in am Caſe to puniſh * any Be- 
ing whos in itſelf innocent; till he not only 
allow'd it with an unthinking Alacrity, but 
aſſerted it in moſt univerſal and unguarded 
Terms. A little after Polonides came in 
Diſcqurſe to commend the Virtyes, the In- 
nocenge, and the Piety of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and thence inferted, al impoſſible, 
that, God ſhould ever puniſh ſo holy a Perſon 
obo was never guilty f any Crime: Then 
Incauto eſpied the Snare, and found himſelf 
robbed and defrauded of the great Doctrine 
of, the Atonement of the Death of Cbriſt, 
vpon which he had placed his immortal 
Hopes according to the Goſpel. This taught 
him to bethink himſelf what a dangerous 


The Word punis here ſignifies, to brin 2 natural 
Lvil upon a Per fon'on account of moral Boil one 
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Conceſſion 
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Conceſſion he had made in ſo! univerſal: a 
Manner, that God wand never puniſb am 
Being who was Innocent, and he ſaw it need - 


ful to recal his Words, or to explain them 
better by adding this Reſtriction or Limitati- 


on, vis. Unleſs this innocent Being were ſome 
way involved in another's Sin, or l as a'v6- 
luntary Surety for the Guilly: By this Limita- 


tion he ſecured the great and bleſſed Doctrine 
of the Sacrifice of Chriſt for the Sins of Men, 


and learut to be more cautious in Bis Con- 
ceſſions for Time to comma. 

Two Months ago , Fatalio had -almoſt 
tempted. his Friend Nialens to leave off 


Prayer, and to abandon his Dependance on 


the Providence of God in the common Af- 
fairs of Life, by obtaining of him a Cöôn- 
ceſſion of the like Kind. Is it not evident 
to Reaſon, ſays Fatalio, that God's immenſe 
Scheme of Tranſactions im the Univerſe was 


contrived and determined long before you 
and I were born? Can you imagine, my 
dear Fidens, that the bleſſed God changes 


his original Contrivances, and makes new 


Interruptions in the Courſe: of them ſo ofter 
as you and I want his Aid, to prevent the 


tl 2 of Life, or to guard us — 


Can you ſuffer yourſelf to be 
ſanded that the great Crea tor of this V beld 


takes Care to ſupport a Bridge which was 


wn rotten,” and to make it ſtand firm a 


ew Minutes longer wa ycu had rode over 


it? 


1 
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it? Or will be uphold:a falling Tower while 
we. two were paſſing by it, that ſuch Worms 
* you and I are mig t eſcape the Ruin? 
Bu r you ſay, yo: prayed for bis Protec- 
tion in the Morning, and be certainly bears 
Pon, I grant he knows it: but are 
ſo fond and weak, I aid he, as to ſappoſe that | 
the Univerſal Lord of all had ſuch a Regard 
tos Word or two of your Breath, as to make 
Alterations in his «wn eternal Scheme 
that Account? Ne is there any other Way 
whereby his Pro · ridence can preſerve you 
in anſwer to Pray fer, but by creating Sch 
perpetual Interruj ptions and Changes in his 
own Conduct ac og to your daily Be- 
haviour. 
«1 ACKNOWLEL zor, fays Fidehs, there is 
no other Way. t o ſecure the Doctrine of 
divine Providence in all theſe common A. 
fairs; and therefo re I begin to doubt whe- 
ther God does or ever will exert himſelf = 
particularly in our little Concerns. 
Have a care, jood Fidens, that you yield 
not too far : Tak e heed leſt you have grant- 
ed too much to F utalio. Pray let me aſł of 
you, could not | he great God, who grafpe 


and ſuryeys all fu ture and diſtant Things in 

one ſingle View, could not he from the Be- 

inning foreſee yt ur Morning Prayer for his 

protection, and a ppoint all ſecond Cauſes to 

concur for the 8u * that crazy Briuge, 

or to make that o Tower tad fire ll you 
a 
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had eſcaped the Danger? Or could not he 
cauſe all the Mediums to work ſo as to make 
it fall before you come near it? Can he not 


appoint all his own Tranſactions in the Uni- 


verſe, and every Event in the natural World, 
in a Way of perfect Correſpondence with 
bis own Fore · knowledge of all the Events, 
Actions and Appearances of the moral World 
in every part of it? Can he not dire& every 
Thing in Nature, which is but his Servant, 
to act in perfect Agreement with his eternal 


Preſcience of our Sins, or of our Piety? 


And hereby all the Glory of Providence, 
and our neceſſary Dependance upon it by 
Faith and Prayer, are as well ſecured, as if 
he interpoſed to alter his own Scheme every 


Moment. 
Lr me aſk again, Did not he in his 
own Counſels or Decrees appoint Thunders 
and Lightnings and Earthquakes to burn up 


and deſtroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and turn 


them into a dead Sea, juſt at the Time 
when the Iniquities of thoſe Cities were 


raiſed to their ſupreme. Height? Did he 
not ordain the Fountains of the Deep to 


be broken up, and overwhelming Rains to 
fall down from Heaven, juſt when a guilty 
World deſerved to be drowned; while he 
took care of the Security of righteous Noab, 


by an Ark which ſhould float upon that 
very Deluge of Waters? Thus he can pu- 
niſh the Criminal when he pleaſes, and re- 

83 | ward 
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ward the devout Worthipper in the Proper 
Seaſon by his original and eternal Schemes 
of Appointment, as well as if he interpoſed 
every Moment a new. Take heed, Fidens, 
that you be not tempted away by ſuch” 

Sophiſms of Fatalio, to withhold Prayer 

from God, and to renounce wur Faith, in | 


| his Providence. 


RE MEMBER this ſhort and plain ths 
tion of the ſubtil Errors of Men. Let a 


' Snake but once thruſt in his Head at ſome 
ſmall unguarded Fold of your Garment, 


and he will inſenſibly and unavoidably wind 
his whole Body into your Boſoun; and give 


you a pernicious Wound. 


XI. Ox the other band, whe you hay of 


found your Opponent make any ſuch Conceſſion \ 


as 22 turn to your real Advantage in main- 


taining the Truth, be wiſe and watchful to ob- 


ſerve it, and make a happy Improvement of it. 


Rhapſodus has taken a great deal of Pains 
to detract from the Honour of Chriſtianity 
by fly Inſinuations that the ſacred Writers 
are perpetually promoting Virtue and Piety 
by Promiſes and Threatnings; whereas neither 
the Fear of future Puniſhment, nor the Hope 
of future Reward, can poſſibly be called good 
Affections, or fach as are the 5 
Springs and Sources of all Actions truly good. 
He adds further, that this Fear, or this Hope, 
cannot conſiſt in Reality with Virtue or Good. 
neſs, if it either — as eſſential to any 


moral 


/ 
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moral Performance, or as à cbnfiderable Mo- 
tive to any good Action: And thus he would 
fain lead Cbriſtiant to be aſhamed of the 
Goſpel of Chrif, becauſe of its future and 
eternal Promiſes and Threatnings, as being 
inconſiſtent with his Notion of Virtue ; for 
tie ſuppoſes Virtue ſhould be fo beloved and 
practiſed for the ſake of its own Beauty - 
and Lovelineſs, that all other Motives ariſing 
from Rewards or Puniſhments; Fear or 
Hope, do feally take away juſt ſo much 


from the very Nature of Virtue as their In- 
fluence reaches to: And no Part of thoſe good- : 
Practices are really valuable, but what atiſes 
from the meer Love of Virtue itſelf, with- 
cout any regard to Puniſhment or Reward... 
Bur obſerve in two Pages afterwards, 
he grants that this Principle of Fear of fu- 


ture Puniſhment, and hope of future Reward, 


| how merrenary und fervile foever it may be 


_ accounted, is yet in many Circumſtances a great 
Advantage, Security and Support to Virtue j 
eſpecially iobere there is Danger of the Violence. 


Rage or Luft, or any counter -working Paſ* 


fon to controul and overcome the good Affection 
bf the Mind. | 


Now the Rule and the Practice of Chri- 
lianity; or the Goſpel; as it is cloſely con- 


nected with future. Rewards and Puniſh= 


ments, may be well ſupported by this Con- 


ceſſion. Pray, Rhapfodus, tell me, if every 


Man in this preſent Life; by the Violetice of 


ſome 
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ſome counter · working Paſſion, may not have 
his good Affections to Virtue controuled or 
overcome? may not therefore his cternal- 


Fears and Hopes be a great Advantage, Se- 


curity and Support to Virtue 8 2 danger 
ous a State and Situation, as our Journey 
through this World towards a better? and 
this, is all that the Defence of Chriſtianity 
neceſſariig Snej 

Axp yet further, let me aſk our RNhap⁵H- 
dif, if you have nothing elſe, Sir, but the- 
Beauty and Excellency and L. ovelineſs of Vir-. 
tue to preach. and: flouriſh upon before ſuch: 


. forry and degenerate Creatures as the Bulk, 


of Mankind are, and you have no future 
Rewards or Puniſhments with which to ad- 

dreſs their Hopes and Fears, . how many of 
theſe vicious Wretches will you ever reclains 
from all their Varieties of Profaneneſs, In- 


temperance and Madneſs? How. many have 


you ever actually reclaimed by this ſmooth ſoft 
Method, and theſe fine Words? What has all. 
that Reaſoning and Rhetoric done which 
have been diſplayed by your Predeceſſors the 
Heathen Moraliſts, upon this. Excellency and 
Beauty of Virtue? What has it been able 
to do towards the reforming of a ſinful 
World? Perhaps now and then - a Man of 
better natural Mould has been a little re- 
fined, and perhaps alſo there may have been 
here and there a Man reſtrained or recovered 

Injuſtice and Knavery, from dle 
| 24 ; nels 


2 


1 
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neſs and Lewdnefs, and vile Debauckeries, 

this fair Reaſoning and Philoſophy : / * 
have the Paſſions of Revenge and Envy, of 
Ambition;and Pride, and the inward ſecret 
Vices of M Mind been mottified meerly by 
this philoſophical Language? Have an 
theſe Men been made new Creatures, len 
of real Piety and Love to God? _ 

Go dreſs up all the Virtues of Hari 
Nature in all the Beauties of your Ocatory 
and declaim aloud on the Praiſeof of ſocial Vis. 
tue and the amiable Qualities of Goodneſs, 
till your Heart or your Lungs ake, among the 
looſer Herds of Mankind, and you will ever 
find, as your Heather Fathers have done be- 
fore you, that the wild Paflions and Apa 


You may as well build up a Fence of Stray 
and Feathers to reſiſt a Cannon-Ball; or try 
to quench a flaming Granado with à Shell 
of fair Water; as hope to ſucceed in theſe At- 
te But an eternal Heaven and an eters 
nal Hell carry divine Force and Power 

them: This Doctrine from the Mouth of 
| Chriſtian Preachers has begun the Reformas 


tion of Multitudes : This Goſpel has reco« 


vered Thouſands among the Nations frotti 
Iniquity and Death. They have been 
awakened by theſe awful Scenes to begin 


Religion, and afterwards their Virtue has im- 
2 «ſelf into ſuperior and more refined 
* 1 Principles 


s 

of 
* 
- 


of Men are too violent to be re- 
ſtrained by ſuch mild and filken Language: 


3 
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Principles and Habits by divine Grace, and 
riſen to high and eminent Degrees, though 
not to a conſummate State. The bleſſed God 
knows human, Nature much better than 
Rhapſedus doth, and has throughout his 
Word appointed a more proper and more 
effectual Method of Addreſs to it by the 
Paſſions of Hope and Fear, b Puniſhments 
and Rewards. 

Ir you read on Tek pages further in theſe 
Weitings, you: will find the Author makes, 
another Conceſſion. He allows that the 
| Maſter of 4 Family LN proper Rewards 
\and. gentle Puniſhments towards bis Children, 
teacbes -them' Goodneſs, and by this Help in- 
firutts them in a Virtue which ks they 
Prodlife upon other Grounds,,; and without 

thinking of a. Penalty. or 4 Bribe: And: this, 
ſays he, is what we, call a liberal. Educatios 
7 a liberal Service, 


Ts 


FIS new. Conceſſion of that Author 
may alſo, be very happily improved in Fa- 
vour of Chriftianity. What ate the beſt of 
Men in this Life 2 They are by no Means 

tfect in Vittue; We are all but Children 
— under the great Maſter of the Family, 
and he is pleaſed by Hopes and Fears, 
by Mercies and. Corrections to inſtruct us in 
Vicwe, and to conduct us onward towards 

ſublimer and more perfect Practice of it 
in the future World, where it ſhall be per. 


farmed. in his own * perhaps 1. | 


22142. 4 


/ 
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out thinking of Penalties m Brier And liner 
he hath loves that this Conduct may be 
called a liberal Education, atid*n "Tiberaf' $7 
vice, let Chriſtianity then be indulged th 
Title of a Ibera! Education alſo, and it is 
admirably fitted for ſuch frail and _ 
Creatures, while they are training Fe 
wards the 1 Yiftues of The” 7 77 
State. Neri 8011 
| XI. WHEN you Seer a Dif 
pute with'a Peron of very different Printiples 
From yourſelf, and yau cannot find any "really 
May to AK with bim to embrace the Tru 
by Principles wwbich you borb rrely ly achnowltdgs, 
Hou may fairly make uſe of bur Few Pi 
70 ſbew bim his Miftake, and tas amving or 
2 him from bis own Contefflons, © me 
Ix your Opponent ſhould be A Stoic Phi: | 
ofopher; of a Few, you "may purſue your 
Argument in; Defence of one ' Chriftian 
Doctrine or Duty againſt ſuch a Difputant, 
by Axioms or Laws borrowed” either from 
Zeno or Macs. And though you do nt 
enter into the Enquiry hb" many of the 
Laws of Moſes are abrogated,” or whe. 
ther Zeno was right, or wrong" in his - 
loſophy; yet if from the Principles add 
ceſſion of your Opponent, 506 can f 55 
port your Argument for the Goſpel” of 
Cbriſt, this has been al ways chunted a fair 
Treatment of an Adverſary, and 105 called 
2 4 Hominem, or Ratio ex Con- 


M 3 ceſſis, 


36h Of Dis 'Panrl, 
Kl, St. Faul ſometimes makes uſe of this 
Sore. of Diſpurstion, wen be talks with 
ewe or: Heathen Philaſophers ; and at leaſt 
5 if not goovinces them; Which is 


obſtinate and — oh Adverſary, that jaſt 
Honour might. be paid to Troths which he 
ey. were divine, and that the only true 
rine 1 2 might be confirmed and 
atmang ſinful and dying Men. 
W a YET great Care muſt be talen l 
wur Debates \break in upon your Paſfions and 
eroke them la take Part in the \ Contraverfy, 
hen the e puſhes. hard and gives 
juſt and- 7 5 Wounds to our own Opi - 
jau, our Pafſions are very apt to feel the 
trokes, and to riſe i in Reſentment and De: 
fence, Fel, is ſo mingled: with the Senti- 
ments. which we have choleo and has ſuch a 
tender Feeling of all the Oppoſition which 
is made Pal em, that perfanal Brauit are 
ail ready. to come in as; Seconds, to ſuce 
The Nga Ono iſpute. of ' Opinions. 
giſe and Foe oy 4 appear 
| Th al if *heir bh 


apes, a Realon and 

Truth out of. oh 
Woof unhappy is the C06 of frail par 
ed Mankind in this dark or duſſey 
= ho ſtrong Paſſion and glimmering Rea · 
? How 115 are we, when: our Paſſions 
are engaged in the Diſpute, to conſider more 
woe of Noalcalo and ER we 

can 


Jowpetimes neceſſary to be done againſt aa 
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can lay upon our Opponent, chan G 

and Truth Th in- the Contra» 
1 verſy itſelf... Diſmal are the Conſequences 
Mankind are. too. often involved in by this 


evil Principle; it is this common and danget- 
ous Practice that: carries the Heart aſide from 
all that, is fair. and honeſt in our Search after 
Truth, or the Propagation of it in the 
World. One would wiſh from ones very 
Soul, that none of theiGhry/tianF thers had 
been wn ine of, ſuch Follies as theſe... 1 © 
Bur St. Jerome fairly confeſſes this, ovil 
Principle, in his Apology for himſelf to 
Pammachius, that he had nat ſo mucb regarded 
' . what was exadily to be ſpoken-in the Contrs- 
verſy be bad in Hand, as what was fit to lay 
load on Jovinlan. Abd indeed} I fear this 
was the vile Caſtom of many of the Wri- 
ters even in the Chufch-Affaics of thoſe 
Times. Bat it will be double Scandal upon 
us in our more inlightned ge, if e wilt 
allow ourſelves in a Conduct ſo-criminal and 
diſhoneſt. Happy Souls, who keep ſuch a a ſa : 
cred Dominion over their inferior and animal 
Powers, and all the Influences. of Pride and; 
ſecular Intereſt, that the ſenſitive Tumults - 
or theſe vicious Influences never riſe to diſ- 
turb the ſuperior and better. aden {of 
| the reaſoning Mind}. ont bis in gg 
XIV. Tust general Dire@ions are ne- 
| ceſfary, or at leaſt uſeful in all Debates what - 
ſover, whether they ariſe in occaſional Con- 


M4 | * 
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| verſation, or are appointed at Rx certain 
Time or Place ; whether they are manage 
with or without any formal Rules to 
them. But there are three Sorts of 
ration in which there are ſome Tom od 
Orders obſerved, and which are diſtinguiſhed 
by theſe three N ames, viz. Sooratich, Fy- 
renfic and Academic, i. 8 the Diſpotes of 
the Schools, 591677 TR 
Concerning wth CE theſe it may ah 
be i improper to'diſcoufſe & little, and give 
a few articular Direftions" ot | FRO” * 
boat en, 


ner akne 
5 0 H A P. Xi. | 215 aaa! 
2 Steratica W ay of Di jpuration 


17 18 Method of Difp ute derives 
5 its Name from 400 by whom 
it was practiſed. and by other Philoſophers in 
his Age long before Arilotle invented the 
particular Forms of Syllogiſm in Mood and 

Igure, which are now uſed in ſcholaſtick 

Diſputations. 

II. Tur Socratical Way is need by 
Queſtions and Anſwers in ſuch a Manner ay 
this, viz. If 1 would lead a Perſon into the 
eser of a; TRAver and a Hell, or a wo 

* tate 


Enay. XI. of Difdutation- 2 a 


State of Rewards and Puniſhments, I might 


begin in_ ſore ſuch Manner of Enquiry, 
and ſuppoſe the moſt obvious and eafy An- 
ſwers. 
Queſ. DOES not Cod aer the Wirtd '?. 
FAnſ.. SURELY he that made it governs it. 


'Queſ... I'S not God both a 22 and a Fighter 


ous Governor? 


Anſ. Bor n theſe CharaQters doubtleſs bes 


W 


long to him. 
el. WHAT hn 'the Yue Notion if 4 
good and righteous Governor F 


Anſ, Ta at he puniſhes the Wicked WM 
1 the Got. 


Queſ. ARE the Good dh rewarded in in | 


thi Lie? 1 
A No ſurely, for many virtuous Men 
are miſerable here, and greatly afflicted. 


Quef. ARE the Wicked aways: Paniſbed 


in this Li? ne 
Anſ. No certainly, fot many of them 


live without Sorrow, and ſome of the vileſt 


of Men are often raiſed to great Riches and 
Honour,” wa 


Del WHERE IN then dith God make 


it appear that he is good and righteous ? © 


As. TI own there is but nien Appear- 
ance of it on Earth. 


Queſ. WILL there not be a Time then 


when the Tables ſhall be turned, and the Scene 


of Things 17 * fince ( God] WER Mankind 
X n 2 


a 


the Goodneſs and 
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A Dovs r ks there muſt be ap 
WL wherein God will make that 22 77 
neſs and that Righteouſneſs to appear. 

«Quel. E this be. nat owe: their Death, 
ow can it be done? | 5 

Ac think of no 7 Way but 
by ſuppoſing Man to have ſome Exiſtence 
after this Life. 

Queſ. ARE 


Wo convinced. 4350 that 


there muſt be a State Vak. 


ment after Death? _ 


An. Ys 17 0 1 now ſes phy ha 


. of the World, neogllacily require 
III. Now the Adantage 7 thi Method 


are very confidtrable. 


I. Ir repreſents the Form * a Dialogue 
or. common ſation, which is & much 
more ſe, more . pleaſant, and. a more 
ſprightly Way of Inſtruction, and more fit 
to excite the Attention and ſharpen. the Pe- 


nettation of the Learner, than Pliny Read- 
ing or ſilent Attention to a Lectuse. Man 25 
being a ſociable Creature, delights more in 
Converſation, and learns better this Way, if 
it could always be willy and beppily Prac- 


tied. > 
2. Tris Method bath erb very ob obi 

ging in it, and carries a very bumb 

condeſcending Air, when he that. infact 


| ſeems 
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ſeems to be the Enquirer, and ſeeks Infor- 
mation from him who learns,” 
3. TT leads the Learner into the Knawkage 
of T. ruth as it were by 270 pwn Invention, 
which is a very pleaſing Thing to humap | Na- 
ture; and by Queſtjons pertinently and- ar- 
tificially propoſed, It docs as effeckdally draw 
him on fn nin his: own "Miſtakes, which 
he is much mote cafily pe 


when de ſeems” o Have diſcopered 
yy | 
*L IT is managed 5 6 a great Meaſure in 
FR Form of the moſt oafy Reaſoning, alway $ 


arifing from ſomething aſſerted or nown in 
the foregoing Aafiper, and fo proceding to 
2 ſotnething unknown in the follow. 
ing Queſtion, which again makes way Hor 
the next Anſwer. Now ſuch an Exerciſe is 
very alluring and entertaining to the Undet- 
ſtanding,” while its own reaſoning Powers 
are all Kong employed; and that without 
Labour or Difficulty, becauſe the Querift | 
finds out and propoſes all the ita : 
Ideas or middle Terms. | 
IV, Turxx is a Method very near a in 
to this which has much obtained of late, di. 
writing Controverfies by Queſtions only, ot 
_ confirming or refuting any Poſition, ot 
ſuading to or dehorting from any Practiee by 
the meer Propoſal of Queries. The Anſwer 
to them is ſuppoſed to be ſo plain and fo 
neceſſary, chat they are not expreſs'd becauſe 
the 
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the Query itſelf carrzes 5 conyincing Argu- 
ment in it, and ſeems to determine what tho 


4 8 
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fram d in the Manner of a Sacratical Diſ- 
pute hy Queſtion and Anſwer, it would; 
Wonder fully enligbten the Minds of Chil- 
Iten, and it would improve their intellectual! 
and reaſoning Powers at the ſame Time that 
it leads them, into the Knowledge of Reli- 
gion: and tis upon one Account, well 
ſuited to the Capacity of Children; for 
he Sell ien, may be pretty numerous, and 
ve Quetift muſt not proceed too ſwifily 
towar, s the Determination of his Point pro+ 


opos'd, that he may with more Eaſe, with 
9 505 Evidence, and with ſurer Succeſs 
draw the Learner on to aſſent ta thoſe Prin- 
ciples ſtep by ſtep, from whence the final 
Conclufion will naturally ariſe... The only 
Inconvenience would be this, that if Chil- 
* dren were to reaſon out. all their Way entire- 
ly into the Knowledge of every Part of 
their Religion, it would draw out common 
Catechiſms into too large a Yolume for their 
| Leiſure, Attention or Memory. 


YeT thoſe who explain their Catechiſms 


to them may by due Application and Fore. 
hooght inſtru them in this Manner. 


2 e n 
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1 HE Forum wis « publik Place 1 
1 Nane where Lawyers and Orators 
2 5 their Speeches before the proper Judge 
in Matters of Property, or in l Caſes, 
to accuſe ot excuſe, to complain or defend : : | 
Thence all Sorts of Diſputations in publi 
Aſſemblies or Courts of Juſtice, where ſe- 
veral Perſons make their diftin& Speeches for 
ot againſt any Perſon or Thing whatſoever, 
but more (eſpecially in civil Matters, may 
come under the Name of Forenfic Diſputes, 
II. Tuts is practis'd/ not only in the 
Courts of Fudicature, where a ſingle Perſon 
| ſets to judge of the Truth or Goodneſs of 
any Cauſe, and to determine according to 
the Weight of Reaſons on either Side; but 
tis us'd alſo in political Senates or Parlia- 
ments, in Eccigſaſtical Synode and 8 
of various Kinds. . 
Ix theſe Aſſemblies genetally one Perſon ; 
is choſen Cbairman or Moderator, not to 
give a Detetmination to the Controverſy; 
but chiefly to keep the ſeveral Speakers to the 
Rules of Order and Becency in their Con- 
duct; but the final Detertnination of the 
Queſtion ariſes from the Majority of Opinia 
ens or Votes in the Aſſembly, * as 
TY ' t ey 
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they are or ought to be ſway'd by the ſu- 
perior Weight of Neaſon appearing in the 
ſeveral —— that are made. 

III. Tur ;Method of proceediog is uſu- 
ally in ſome ſuch Form as this. The firſt 
Perſon who ſpeaks when the Court is ſet, 
opens the Caſe either more brifly or at large, 
and propoſes. the Cafe to the Judge or the 
Chairman or Moderator of the Aſſembly, 
and gives his own Reaſons for his n 
in the Caſe propoſed. 

IV. Turs Perſon is ſucceeded by one, or 
perhaps two or-ſeyeral more, who paraphraſe 
on the ſame Subject, and argue on the ſame 
Side of the Queſtion z they confirm what 
the firſt has ſpoken, and urge new. Reaſons 
to enforce the ſame: Then Abos who are 
of a different Opinion, ſtand up and make 
their ſeveral Speeches in a — op- 
175 the. Cauſe which others have main- 


giving their Regſon; againſt it, — | 
dear uring to tefute 2 1 Arguments 
hereby the firſt Speakers have ſupported it. 


V. AFTER this one and another riſes 
up to make their Replies, to vindicate or 
to condemn, to eſtabliſh or to conſute what 
has been offer d before on each Side of the 
Queſtion; till at laſt, according to the Rules, 
Orders, Cuſtoms, of the Court or Aſſembly, 
the Controverſy is decided, either by a 


ſingle Fudge ot the St frage of the Afembys 
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VI. Wurz the Queſtion or. Matter in 
| Debate conſiſts r after tis once 

4 — or Speaker, ſotme- 
= times thoſe who follow take each of them 


23 Part of the Debate, according 
to their Inclination or their prior Agreement, 


and apply themſelves to i upon that - 


figle Point oaly, that io fle abel Gg. 


Plenum of the Debate may not be ae 
into Confuſion by the Variety of 
if every Speaker thoal dl all the ab. 
jecta of Debate. | 
VIE. BEToRR the fioal Sentence or de . 
termination is given, it is uſual to have the 
Reaſons and Arguments which have been 
offered on both Sides, ſum d up and repre- 
_ ſented. in a more Manner; and 
this is done either by the appoisted Fudge 
of the Court, or the Chairmaz, ot ſoms nated 
. . Perſon in the Aſſembly, that ſo Judgment 
may proceed upon the fulleſt Satvey of the 
whole Subject, that as far as poſſible in huts - 
man Affairs nothing may be * — 
to Truth or Juſtice. | 
VIII. As this is a Practice in which dial 
titudes of Gentlemen, beſides thoſe of the 
earned Profeſſions, may be engaged, at leaſt 
in thei maturer Years of Life, ſo it would 
be ber He Gol and uſeful. Thing to in- 
_ is Cuſtom into our Academics, 
viz, to propoſe Caſes, and let the Students 
debate O's ina Porenfic Manner in the Pre- 


_ ſence 


| 


= 
i 4 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
1 
= 
' 
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ſence of their Tutetz, There wis ſomething 


of this kind practiſed by the Nyman Yout 
in their Sebocle, in order to train them up 


35 re both in the Forum and in the 


Senate. Perhaps org gives ſorns Hints . 
12 "ad WA Bs fk t | | 


| nfl 4 Abe Hh ter Þ ah 
Dormirit — — — Sat. i; 


Where 5 — boys I frond to getrenowny 
Adviſing Sylla to a private Gown, 
. TH he rn beer the' Wunder 


Sick traces theſe were afgned t the 
Boys as ſingle Subjects of a Theme or De- 
clamation : 680 the mrs Poet her larcaſti2 | 
cally to Hannibal, 


FT; alma, & We curre per Ahe, 
yo 22 85 places & A declamatio fans. 8 
at, 16; - 


Go climb the cone ths, atobitiouk Fool, 
To pleaſe the Boys, and be a Theme at School. 


gx more of this Matter in Renners An- 


Aker of Nome, in the ſecond L oh the 
—_ . mo 199; 


a . of nee b. 
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HE common Nethos, 10 which 
Diſputes are managed in the Schools | 
F, Learning,” are theſe, vis, _ 

I. Ta s Tutor appoints a Qyeſtron in dome 
of the Sciences to be debated amongſt his 
Students: One of them undertakes to affirm 
or to deny the Queſtion, and to defend his Af? . 
ſertidn or Negation, and to anſwer all Ob- 
jections againſt it; he is called the FR fades 7 

And the reſt of the Students in the ſame 
Claſs, or who purſue the ſame Science, are 
the Opponents, who ate appointed to diſ- 


pute or raiſe Objettons againſt the Propoſi- 


tion thus affirm'd*or deny d. 
II. EA ek of the Students ſucceſſively 
in their Turn becomes the 'Reſpondent or 


the Defender of that Propoſition, while the » 


reſt _ oppoſe it alſo ſucceſſively in "OF" 
Turns. 

HI. TIs the Buſineſs of the Reſpondent 
to write a Then in Latin, or ſhort Diſcourſe 
on the Queſtion propos d; and he either 

be or demes the Queſtion according to 
the . of the Tutor, which is ſup- 
N poſed 


af a; Kulm Faxx f. 
poſed to 00 the Truth, and he reads 3 it at 
the Beginning of the Diſp ute, | 

IV. In his Diſcourſe. (which is written 
with as great A . — as the Vouth is ca- 
pable of) he explains the Terms of the 
e frees them from alb Ambiguity, 
fixes their Senſe, declares the true Intent 
and Meaning of the Queſtion itſelf, 
rates it from other Queſtions, with w 
it may have been complicated, and 5 
guiſhes it from other Queſtions. which may 
happen to be a-kin to it, and then pro- 
pounces in the Negative or Aua. con- 
cerning it. 

V. Wnuern this is Janes then i in the ſe⸗ 
cond Part of his Diſcourſe he gives his own 
| ſtrongeſt Arguments to confirm the Propo- 
ſition he has laid down, 7. e. to vindicate 
bis own Side of the Queſtion ; But be does 
not uſually proceed to repreſent the ObjeFi- 
ons againſt it, and to ſolve or anſwer them; 
for it is the Buſineſs of the other Students 
to raiſe Objections in diſputing, | 

VI. Note, In ſome. Schools the Reſpondent 
is admitted to talk largely upon the Que- 
ſtion with many Flouriſhes and Illuſtrations, 
to introduce great Authorities from ancient 
and modern Writings for the Support of it, 

and to ſcatter Latin Reproaches in abundance 
on all thoſe who are of a different Senti- 
ment. But this is not always permitted, 
nor ſhould | it indeed be ever indulged, leſt o a 
teac 
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teach Youth to Reproach iaſtead of Ren- 
ſoaing. 1; 
VII. warn the Reſpondent has vl we 


his Theis in the School, the junior Student 


makes an Objection, and dra ws it up in tlie 


regular Form of a Syllogiſm: The Re 
repeats the Object 


major or minor Propoſition directly, or he 


| — opon ſome Word or Phraſe in 


the: Major or Minor, and ſhews in wh 
Senſe the Propoſition may be true, but thr 
that Senſe does not affect the Queſtion; and 


then declares that in the Senſe which affect 0 


the preſent Queſtion the' Propofition'is"riot 


„ and conſequently he denies it. A 
VIII. Tux the Opponent eds by 


— Sy llegiſm to vindicate the PropoRt 


tion that is deny'd: Again the Reſpondent 


anſwers by denying or diſtinguiſhing, ' 
Tuvs the Diſputation goes on in a Serits 


or Succeſſion of Syllogiſms and Anſwers, tilt 


the ObjeFor is filenced, and has no more 
to ſay. 


IX. Wu rx he can go no forthbr, the 


ion, and either denies the 


next Student begins to propoſe his Objection, | 


and then the third and the fourth, eyen to 


the Senior, who is the laſt Opponent, © 
X. DuriNG' this Time the Tutor fits int 


the Chair as Preſident ar Moderator, to ſese 
that the Rules of Diſputation and Decency 


be obſerv'di on both Sides; and to admoniſh 
each Diſputant of wy Irregularity i in their 


2 | Con- 


— 


* 
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Conduct. A Work! is alſo to illuſtrate. and 
explain the Anſwer or Diſtinction of the 
Reſpondent where it is obſcure, to Rrengthen 
it where it is weak, and to correct it where 
it is falſe: And when the Reſpondent is 

inch'd with a ſtrong ObjeQion, and. is at a 
155 for an Anſwer, the Maderator aſſiſt: 


him, and ſuggeſts ſome Anſwer, to the Ob» 
jection of the Opponent, in Deſence of the 


Queſtion, en 0 W own cpa 


e e e 


8 5 and 7 chuſe their. own 


Side of the Queſtion, the Moderators Work 


is not to favour either Diſputant ; but he 


only fits as a Pre/ident to ſee that the Laws 


of Diſp vtation be obſerved, and 6 Decorum 
malen . 


XII. Now the Laws of Di/putation te- 
late either to the wee or to the . 


ge or to both. 


i Fþ © & $4 


1. Tuar,.he muſt directly condia! 
the Propoſition of the Reſpondent, and not 
meetly attack any of the Arguments where- 
by the Reſpondent has ſupported that Propo- 
ſition ; for it is one thing to-confute a fingle 
Argument of the Reſpondent, and another 


to confute the Theſis itlelt. q 


2. (Wnics, is a- kin 10 the former) he 
moſt contradict. or oppoſe the very So 
| an 


IG 
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and Intention of the Propoſition as the Re- 
ſpondent has ſtated it, and not meerly: op- 
poſe the Words of the Theſis in any other 
Senſe; for this would be the Way to plange 
the Diſpute into Ambiguity and Darkneſs, 
to talk beſide the Queſtion, to wrangle a- 
bout Words, and to attack a Propoſition dif. 
ferent from what the Re eſpondent has eſpous d, 
which is called 1gnoratioelenebi. © 
3. He muſt propoſe his Argument i in a 
plain, ſhort and ſyllogiſtick Form, accotd- 
ing to the Rules 5 Logick, without flying 
to Fallacies or Sophi/ms, and as far as may be 
he ſhould uſe Categorical 8yllogiſms. 
4. T wo! the Reſpondent may be attack d 
either upon a Point of his own Conceſſion, 
which is call'd Argumentum en cbncgſſis, or 
by teducing him to an Abſurdity, which is 
call'd Ræductio ad abſurdum, yet tis the neat» 
eſt, the moſt uſeful, and the beſt Sort of 
| Diſputation where the Opponent 'draws his 
Objections from the Nature 177 the Queſtion 
irſelf, to Hus 
2008; Warns the Reſpondent denies: any 
p ropoſition, the Opponent, if he proceed, 
muſt direckiy vindicate and confirm that _ 
ſition, i. e. he, muſt make that Pr 
tion the Concluſion of his next Syllogiſm. - 
6. WaezRe' the Reſpondent limits or di- 
Ringuiſhesany Propoſition, the Opponent muſt 
directly prove his 'own: Propoſition: in that 
_ and according to that Member of the 


N 3 Diſtin- 


0 Arademick . Paxr 1. 


ME in which the 2 deny'd 
me 


XIII Tan: Laus that abi the Re 
benden are theſe,  _ al 4 
1. To repeat the Argument of the Ops + 
fonent in the very ſame Words in which it 


was propoſed, Bees he rr eg anſwer 


it. 
2. Ir tha Syllogifm be falls in the Lo- 
chat Form of it, he muſt diſcover the Fault 
| ois to the Rules of Logick.. . 
nigh Ir the Argument — not direclly 
90 effectually oppoſe his Theft, he muſt 
ſhew this Miſtake, and make it appear that 
this The/is, is ſafe, even though the Argu- 
ment of the Opponent be admitted: Or at 
Jeaſt, that the Argument does only aim at it 
collaterally, or at a Diſtance, and not direct- 
yy oyerthrow it, or conclude againſt it. 

4. Wurz the Matter of the Opponent's 

Objection is faulty in any Part of it, the 
Reſpondent muſt grant what is true in it, he 
muſt deny what is falſe, he muſt diſtinguiſh 
or limit the Propoſition which is ambiguous = 
or doubtful ; and then granting the Senſe in 
which. it is true, he muſt deny the Senſe in 
which it is falſe. 

6. Ir an Hypothetick Propoſition be falle, 
the Reſpondent _ deny the Conſequence : 
If a Digunf;ve, he muſt deny the Digjun- 
ion: If a * or _— he muſt 


oy it. 
| FE 6, Ir 
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6. Ir is ſometimes 152 for r the 
t ſandy to. uſe an indirect pf nfwer after To 
anſwered diretth : and he may alſo thew 
how the Opponent's Argument may be te- 
torted againſt himſelf. 
XIV. Tas Laws that elige both Die N 
tants are that... 1 
1. SOMETIMES: it is neceſſary thers 
ſhould be a Mention of certain general Prin- 
<p in which they both agree, relating to 
geſtion, that ſo they may not diſpute . 
on ito ole Kay 3 ich either are or ought 
to, 0 ſt granted on both Sides. 
| Waex the State of the Controverly I 
15 wel known, and plainly determined and 
agreed, it muſt, not be altered by either Diſ- 
putant in the Cpork of the Diſputation; ; and 
the Fee eſpecially ſhould keep a watch 
fal Eye on the 1 in this Matter. 
— T neither Part inyade. the Pro- 
| = of the other; eſpecially let the Reſpon- 
dent take heed, that he does 15 form Ops. 
; except in retortin e Argument 
2555 bis Ahe after b dc Refponts $ 
and even this is allowed, only as an Illuſtra- 
tion or Confirmation, of his. own Reſponſe. 
4. LE x each wait with Patience till the 
= has done ſpeaking. Tis a Piece of 
Rudeneſs to interrupt: —— in his Speech. 
YzrT, tho the Diſputants have not — 3 f 
Liberty, the Moderator may do it, when. 
either o the Diſputants breaks the Rules, 


N 4 and 


{ 
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and he may interpoſe ſo far as to keep them 
to order. 80 T4 | ; | e 25 E 2 | 

XV. IT muſt be confeſt there are ſome: 
Advantages to be "attained by Academical 
Diſputation. It gives Yigour and Briſkneſs 
to the Mind thus exerciſed, and relieyes the 
Langoor of private Study and Meditation. It 
ſharpens the Witand all the inventive Powers, . 
It makes the Thoughts active, and ſendy 
them on all Sides to find Arguments and 
Anſwers both for Oppoſition and Defence. 
It gives Opportunity of 1 the Subject 
of Diſcourſe on all Sides, and of learning 
what Inconveniences, Difficulties and 0b. 
jections attend particular Opinions, It fur- 
niſhes the Soul with various Occafions of ftart- 
ing ſuch Thooghts as otherwiſe would never 
have come into the Mind. It makes a Stu- 
dent more expert in attacking and refuting 
an Error, as well as in vindicating a Truth. 
It inſtructs the Scholar in the various Me- 
thods of warding off the Force of Objec- 


tions,” and of diſcovering and refelling the 
fubril Tricks of Sophiſters. It procures alſo 
1 Freedom and Readineſs of Speech, and 
railes the modeſt and diffident Genius to a 
dür Degree ö gurnge. 
XVI. Bor there are ſome very grievous 
Aronbenieicei that may ſometimes over- 
bilance alſ theſe Advantages, For many 
young Students by a conſtant Habit of diſ- 
putiog, grow impudent and audacious; 3 
Narren 


' 
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and diſdainful, talkative and impertinent, 
and render themſelves intolerable by an oh- 
ſtinate Humour of maintaining whate vet 5 
have aſſerted, as well as by a Spirit of Con- 
tradiction, g almoſt every thing that 
they hear. The Diſphration itſelf often a- 
 wakens the Paffions of Ambition, 'Emula- 
| tion, and Anger; it carries away the Mind 


from that calm and ſedate Temper Which! is 


fo neceſſary to contemplate Trut. 
Ber de alſo that b Ts 
Exerciſes of this Sort, © wherei nions 
true and falfe are argued, ſupp ety and te- 
futed on both Sides. * The Mind of Man is- 
led by inſenſible Degrees to an pricettain and 
fluctuating Temper, and falls into danger 
of a ſceptical Hitmour, which never comes to 
an Eſtabliſhment in any DoEtrines, Many 
Perſons by this Means becofne much more 
ready to oppoſe whatſoever is offer'd in 
ſearching out Truth; they bardly wait till 
they have read or Beard the Sentiment of 
any Perſon, before their Heads are bofily 
employ'd to ſeek out Arguments againſt it. 
They grow naturally ſharp in finding out 
Difficulties; and by indulging this Humour, 
they converſe with the datk and doubtful 
Parts of a Subject ſo long, till they almoſt 
render them̃ſelves uncapable of receiving the 
full Evidence of a Propoſition, and acknow- 
N the Light of Truth. It bas ſome 
* Er 


\ ' 
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. t | lee 
Tendency to make a Youth a carping Criticł, 


rather than a judicious Man. 


Foals Arguments againſt the Truch 
if a ſprightly young Genius happens to 


XVIII. I wourp add yet further, that 
in theſe Diſputations the Neſpondent is gene- 
rally appointed to maintain the ſuppoſed 


Truth, that is, the Tutor's Opinion. But all 


the Opportents are buſy and N 

| ruth. N O 
manage his Argument ſo well as to puzzle 
and grayel the Re/pondent, and perhaps to 


perplex the Moderator a little too, he is ſoon 


tempted to ſuppoſe his Argument unanſwer- 


ible, and the Truth entirely to lie on his 
Side The Pleaſure wbich he takes in having 


found a Sophi/m which has great Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, and which he himſelf has 


managed with Much Succeſs, becomes per- 


haps a ſtrong Prejudice to engage his in- 

ward Sentiments in favour of his Argument, 

and in 42 to the ſuppoſed Truth. 
XIX. Vꝝ r perhaps it may be poſſible to 


reduce ſcbolgſlick Diſputations under ſuch a 


Guard, as may in ſotne meaſure prevent moſt 
of theſe Abuſes of them, and the unhappy 
Events that too often attend them: for it is 

ity that an Exerciſe which has ſome va- 


luable Benefits attending it, ſhould be ut- 


ſeem proper. 


terly thrown away, if it be poſſible to ſecure 
young Minds againſt. the Abuſe of it; for 
which Purpoſe ſome of theſe Directions may 
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XX. 'GENBRAL Dine8ims for ft 
pic Diſputen. 


1. NxvER diſpute on meer Triflss 
Things that are 7 uſeleſs to be known, 
under a vain Pretence of ſharpening the Wit: : 
For the ſame Advantage may be derived | 
from ſolid and uſeful Subjects, and thus two 
| happy Ends thay be attained at once. Or if 
ſuch Diſputations are always thought dange- 
rous in important Matters, let them be ut- 
ferly abandoned. | 

2, Dow r make infinite and onſearch. 2 
able Things the Matter of Diſpute, nor fucm 
Propoſitions as are made up of mere Words 
, without Ideas, Teſt it lead young. Perſons 
into a moſt oohappy Habit of Zalking with- 
out a Meaning, and boldly determine u 
Things that are hardly within, the Reach of 
human Capacity, 

3. Lr not obvious and known Truths, 
or ſome of the moſt plain and certain Propo- 
fitions be baudy'd about in a Diſputation, 
for a meer Trial of Skill: For he that op- 
poſes them in this manner will be in danger 
of contracting a Habit of oppoſing all Eyi- 
dence, will acquire a Spirit of Contradittion, 
and pride himſelf in a Power of reſiſting the 
brighteſt Light, and fighting a the 
ſtrongeſt Proofs: This will alp injure 


the Miod, and tends greatly to an univerſal 
cept 


. Upon 
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Urom the whole, therefore, the moſt 


proper, Subjects of Diſpute ſeem to be thoſe 
Queſtions, which are not of the very bigheſt 


Importance and Certainty, nor of ihe mean- 


eſt and trifling Kind; but rather tbe inter- 
medlate Queſtions between theſe two; ; and 
there is a large Sufficiency of them in the 


Seiences. But this I put as a meer Propo- 


ſal to be determin d by the cl Learned 


and Prudent. 


4. It would be wall if every Diſpute 


abi be ſo ordered as to be a Means of 
ſearching aut Truth, and not to gain a Tri- 


umph. Then each Diſputant might come 


td the Work without Biaſs and Prejudice; 


with a Deſite ef Truth, and not with Am- 
bltion of Glory and Victory. 2 

Nox ſhould, the Aim and Deſign of the 
Reſpondent | bet to avoid «fully and eſcape tbo 


- Difficulties which the O ponent. offers, but 


to diſcuſs them throughly, and ſolve them 


| fairly, if they are belle of being ſolved, .. 


"AGAIN, let the Opponent be ſalicitous 


not to darken and confoynd the Reſponſes 


5 ate given him by freſh, Subtilties; but 
let bim hetbink himſelf whether they ate 
not a juſt Anſwer to the Objection, and be 
honeſtly ready to perceive and pepe them, 
and yield to them, 


8 "Fox this end let both the Reſpondent 
an 


Opponent uſe the cleareſt and moſt di- 
ftin& 1 — Language in which they 
can 


* © ' 
r 
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can clothe their Thoughts. Let therti'feck 


and practiſe Brevity and Perſpicuity on both 


Sides, without long Declamations, tedious 
Circumlocutions, and rhetorical Floufiſhes. 


Ir there happen to be any Doubt or Ob. 


ſearity on either Side, let neither the one nor 
the other ever refuſe to give a fair Explica- 
tion of the Words they uſe.' 

6. Turv ſhould not indulge Ridicule, 
either of ' Perſons and Things in their Dif. 
putations, They ſhould abſtain” from all 


Banter and Jeſt, Laughter and Mertiment. 


Theſe” are things that break in upon that 


philoſophical Gravity, Sedateneſs' and Sere- 
nity of Temper which ought to be obſerved 


in every Search after Truth. However an 
Argument on ſome Subjects may be ſome- 


times clothed with a little Pleaſantry, yet a 


Jeſt or Witticiſm ſhould never be uſed in- 


ſtead of an Argument; nor ſhould it ever be 


ſuffet d to paſs for a real and ſolid Proof. 


Bur eſpecially if the Subject be ſacred 
or divine, and have nothing in it comical or 
ridiculous, all ludicrous Turns and jocoſe or 


comical- Airs ſhould be entirely excluded, 


leſt young Minds become tinctured with 


a' filly and prophane fort of Ridicule, and 


learn to jeſt and'trifle with the awful Solem- 
5 nities of Religion. 


7. Non ſhould. Sarcaſm and Reproach 1 


or inſolent Language ever be uſed among 


fair Diſputants. Turn not off from W | 


\ 
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to * Perſons, | Leave all noiſy Con- 
_ teſts, all immodeſt Clamouts, brawling 
Language, and eſpecially all perſonal — 
dal and Scurrility to the meaneſt Part of the 
vulgar, World. Let your Manger be all 
Candor and Gentleneſs, patient and ready 
to bear, humbly zealous: to inform and be 
informed; you ſhould be free and pleaſant 
in every Anſwer and Behaviour, rather like 
well-bred Gentlemen in polite Converſation, 
— like nozfy-and contentiaus Wrangler. 
8. Ir the Opponent ſecs Victory to incling 
to his Side, let him be content to ſhew the 
Force of his Argument to the intelligent 
Part of the Company, without too impor- 
tunate and petulant Demands of. an Anſwer, 
and without inſulting over his Antagoniſt, or 
tting the Modeſty of the Reſpondent to the 
Blu ſh. Nor let the Reſpongent ' triumph 
over the. Opponent when he is ſilent and re- 
plies no more. On which Side ſoever Vic- 
tory declares herſelf, let neither of them 
manage with ſuch unpleaſing and inſolent 
Airs, as to awaken thoſe evil Paſſions of 
Pride, Anger, Shame or Reſentment on ei- 
ther Side, which alienate the Mind from 
Truth, render it obſtinate i in the Defence of 
an Error, and never ſuffer it to part with 
any of its old Opinions. : 
In. ſhort,, when Truth evidently appears 
an. either Side, let them learn to yield to 


Jen, When either Party is at | 
2 P 
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plus, let them confeſs the Difficulty, and 
defire preſent Aſſiſtance or further Time and 
Retirement to conſider of the Matter, and 
not rack their preſent Invention to ſind gut 
little Shifts to avoid the Force and. Evidence 
of Truth. A ITN 3A BY 
9. Mir it not be a ſaſer Practice, in 
order to attain the beſt-Ends of 2 
and to avoid ſome of the ill Effects of it, 


t, if 
the Opponents were ſometimes. engaged on 
the Side of Truth, and produced their Ar- 
11 thy qu, to 8 ys what 
if the ent was appointed to ſupport 
the Error, and defend — 1 
till he was forced to yield at leaſt to thoſe 
Arguments of the Opponents, which ap- 
pear to be really juſt and ſtrong and unan- 
ſwerable? | Ws NL 
In this Practice, the Tus of the Re- 
dent ſhould only be a fair ſtating of the 
veſtion, with ſome of the chief ObjeQtions 
againſt the Truth propoſed and ſolued. 
PeryaePs this Practice might not fo 
eaſily. be perverted and abuſed to raiſe a ca- 
villing, diſputative and ſceptical Temper in 
the Minds of Voutn. 1 
1 conPess in this Method which I now | 


propoſe there would be one among the Stu- 
dents, via. the Reſpondent, always engaged in 
the Support of ſuppoſed Error; but all the 
reſt would be exerciſing their Talents in ar- 
guing for the ſuppoſed Truth: Whereas in 
: n 
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we common Methods of Diſputation in the 


Schools, eſpecially where the Students are 
numerous, each ge Student is perpetually 
employ'd to oppoſe the Truth and vindicate © 
Error, except once in a long time when it 
_ to'his turn to be Reſpondent: | 

o. Upon the whale, it ſeems neceſſary 
hath theſe Methods of Diſputation ſhould be 
learpt in the Schools, in order to teach Stu- 
dents better to defend Truth, and to refute 
Error, both in Writing and Converſation, 
where the ere Forms are utterly 


ected. 5 
N 2 7 UT aer all, the Advantage which 
Youth" may gain by Diſputations depends 
much on the Tutor or Moderator: He 
ſhould manage with ſuch Prudence both in 
the Diſputation and at the End of it, as to 
make all the Diſputants know the very 
Point 'of Controverſy, whetein it confiſts; 
he ſhould manifeſt the Fallacy of ſophiſtical 
Objections, and confirm the ſolid Arguments 
and Anſwers. This might teach the Stu- 
dents how to make the Ar of Diſputation 
uſeful for the ſearching out the Truth and 
the Defence of it, that it may not be-learnt 
and practiſed only as an Ar? of Wrangling, 
which reigned in the Schools ſeveral hundred 
Years, and diveſted the growing Reaſon of 
Youth of its beſt Hopes and I LOSE: 


* & * 
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I TT has been proved and eſtabliſhed, in 
I Qſome of the foregoing Chapters, that 
neither our own Obſervations, nor our read- . 
ing the Labours of the Learned, nor the At- 
tendance on the beſt Lectures of Inſtruction, 3 
nor enjoying the brighteft Converſation, can 9 
ever make a Man truly knowing, and wiſe, 
without the Labours of bis bun Reaſon in "I 
ſurveying, examining and judging concerning 's 
all Subjects upon the beſt Evidence he can 
acquire. A good Genius, or Sagacity of Thought, 
a happy Judgment, a capacious Memory, and 
largeOppor tunitiesof Obſervation and Converſe, 
will do much of themſelves toward the Cul- WR 
tivation of the Mind, where they are well! 
improved: But Where the Advantage of 
learned Lectures, living Inſtructibns, and well 
choſen Books, Diligence and Study are ſu- 
peradded, this _ has all human Aids con- 
curring to raiſe him to a ſuperior Degree of 
Wiſdom and Knowledge. 7 Clit 
Up the preceding Heads of Diſ- 
courſe it has been already declared how oyr. 
own Meditation and Reflection ſhould ex- 
amine, cultivate and improve all other Me- 
thods and Advantages of enriching the U- 
| PE O derſtanding. 


* 
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derſtanding. What remains in-this Chapter 
is to give ſome further occafional Hints how 
to employ our own Thoughts, what ſort 

of Subjects we ſhould meditate on, and in 
what manner we ſhould regulate our Studies, 
and how we may improve our Judgment, 
ſo as in the moſt effectual and compendi- 
ous. way to attain ſuch Knowledge as may be 
moſt uſeful for every Man in his Circum- 
ſtances of Life, and particularly for thoſe: 
of the learned Profeſſions, . 

II. Tux firſt Direction for Youth is this, 
learn betimes to diſtinguiſb between Words and 
| Things. Get clear and plain Ideas of the 
Things you are ſet to ſtudy. Do not con- 
tent yourſelves: with meer Words and Names, 
| leſt your laboured Improvements only amaſs 
a heap of unintelligible Phraſes, and you feed 
upon Huſks inſtead of Kernels. This Rule 


- Is of unknown Uſe in every Science. 


Bor the greateſt and moſt common 


Danger is in the ſacred Science of Theo- 


logy, where ſettled Terms and Phraſes have 
been pronounced divine and orthodox, 
which yet .have had no Meaning in them. 
The ſcholaſtic Divinity would furniſh- us 
with numerous Inſtances of this Folly : And 
yet for many Ages all Truth and all Hereſy 
have been determined by ſuch ſenſeleſs Teſts, 
and by Words without Ideas: Such Sh:bbo- 
leths as theſe have decided the ſecular Fates 
of Men; and Biſhopricks or Burning, Mi- 

| tres 
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tres or Faggots have been the Rewards of 

different Perſons according as they pro- 
- nounced theſe conſecrated Syllables, or not 
pronounced them. To defend them was all 
| Piety and Pomp and Triumph; to deſpiſe 

them, to doubt or deny them, was Tortare 


and Death. A thouſand Thank-o 
are due to that Providence which has de- 
livered our Age and our Nation from theſe 
abfurd Iniquities! O that every Specimen 
and Shadow of this Madneſs os baniſhed . 
from our Schools and Churches in Every 
Shape ! 
III. Ler not young Students apply them- 
ſelves to ſearch out deep, dark and abſtrufe 
Matters, far above their Reach, or ſpend 
their Labour in any peculiar Subjedts, for 
which they have not i 1h, Advantages of necef- 
ſary antecedent Learning, or Books, or Obſer- 
| wations. Let them not be too haſty to 
know Things above their preſent Powers, 
nor plunge their Enquiries at once into the | 
Depths of Knowledge, nor begin to ſtad 
any Science in the Middle of it; this will . 
confound rather than enlighten the _ 
ſtanding : Such Practices may happen to 
diſcourage and jade the Mind by an At- 
tempt above its Power, it may balk the 
Un erſtanding, and create an Lare to 


future Diligence, and perhaps by Deſpair 
may forbid the Purſuit of E Saher for 
ever afterwards ; as a Limb over-ſtrained by 


O2 lifting 


N 
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lifting a Weight above its Power, may never 


recover its former Agility and Vigour 3 or 
if it does; the Man may be frighted from 
ever exerting his Strength again. | 

IV. NOR yet let any Student on the 
other hand "fright himſelf at every turn with 
unſurmountable Difficulties, nor imagine that 
the Truth is wrapt up in impenetrable Dark- 
neſs. « Theſe, are formidable Spectres which 
the Underſtanding raiſes ſometimes to flatter 
its own Lazineſs. Thoſe things which in a 
remote and confuſed View ſeem very ob- 
ſcure and perplexed, may be approached by 


gentle and regular Steps, and may then un- 


fold and explain themſelves at large to the 
Eye. The hardeſt Problems in Geometry, 


and the moſt intricate Schemes or Diagrams 


may be explicated and underſtood Step by 
Step: Every great Mathematician bears a 
conſtant Witneſs to this Obſervation. 
V. Ix learning any new thing there 
ſhould be as littie as poſſible firſt propoſed to 


the Mind at once, and that being under- 


ſtood and fully maſtered, proceed then to 
the next adjoining Part yet unknown, This 


is a flow, but ſaſe and ſure Way to arrive 


at. Knowledge. If the Mind apply itſelf 
Firſt, to eaſier Subjects and Things near a- 
kin to what is already known, and then 
advance to the more remote and knotty Parts 
of Knowledge by ſlow Degrees, it will be 
able 1 in this manner to cope with great Dif- 


ficulties, 
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ficulties, and prevail over them with ama- 


Zing and happy Succeſs. © 
MATHON happened to dip into ahh 


__ two laſt-Chapters of a new Book of Geome- 


try and Menſurations ; as ſoon as he ſaw it, 
and was frighted with the complicated Dia- 
grams which he found there, about the Fru- 
ftums of Cones and Pyramids, &c. and ſome 
deep Demonſtrations among conie Sections; 
he ſhut the Book again in Deſpair, and ima- 
gin'd none but a Sir 1/aac Newton was ever fit 
to read it. But his Tutor happily perſuaded 
him to begin the firſt Pages about Lines 
and Angles; and he found ſuch ſurprizing 
Pleaſute jn three Weeks time in the Vic- 
tories he daily obtained, that at laſt he be- 
came one of the chief Geometer E his 
A h 1 
I. ENGAGE not the Mind i in the 
intenſe Purſuit of too many Things at-once';- 
eſpecially ſuch as have no Relation to one 
another, This will be ready to diſtract the 
Underſtanding, and hinder it from attainin 
Perfection in any one Subject of Study. 
Such a Practice gives a flight ſmattering of 
ſeveral Sciences without any ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Knowledge of them, and without any 
real and valuable Improvement; and though 
two or three Sorts of Study may be uſefully 
carried on at once to entertain the Mind 
with Variety, that it may not be over-tired 
with one ſort of Thoughts, yet a Multitude 
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of Subjects will too much diſtract the At- 
_ tention, and weaken the Application of the 
Mind to any one of them. 
WIRE two or three Sciences are 
ſued at the ſame Time, if one of them be 
dry, abſtracted, and unpleaſant, as Logic, 
Metaphyſics, Lam, Languages, let another 
be more entertaining and agreeable, to ſe- 
cure the Mind from Wearineſs and Aver ſion 
to Study. Delight ſnould be intermingled 
with Labour as 2 as poſſible, to allure us 
to bear the Fatigue of dry Studies the bet- 
ter, Poetry, practical Matbematicks, Hiſto- 
ry, &c, are generally eſteemed entertaining 
Studies, and may be happily uſed for. this 
Purpoſe, 'Thus while we relieve a dull and 
heayy Hour by ſome alluring Employments 
of the Mind, our very Diverſions enrich our 
Underſtandings, and our Pleaſure is turned 
into Profit. 
VII. In the Purſuit of every valuable 
Subject of Knowledge keep the End always 
in your Eye, and be not diverted from it by 
every pretty Trifle you meet with in the Way, 
Some Perſons have ſuch a wandering Genius, 
that they are ready to purſue every inci- 
dental Theme or occaſional Idea, till they 
have loſt Sight of their original Subject. 
Theſe are the Men who when they are 
engaged in Converſation prolong their St 
by dwelling on every Incident, and ſwell theſr 
Narrative with long Parentheſes, till wy 
ave. 
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haye loſt their firſt Deſign ; like a Man who 
is ſent in queſt of ſome great Treaſure, but 
he ſteps aſide to gather every Flower he 
finds, or ſtands ſtill to dig up every ſhi- 
ning Pebble he meets with in his Way, till 
the Treaſure is forgotten and never found. 
VIII. EXERT your Care, Skill and Dili- 
gence about every Subject, and every Queſtion 
in a juſt» Proportion to the Importance of it, 
together with theDanger and bad Conſequences 
of Ignorance or Error therein, Many excellent 
Advantages flow from this one Direction. 
1. TH1s Rule will teach you to be very 
careful in gaining ſome general and fundamen- 
tal Truths both in Philoſophy, in Religion and 
in human Life; becauſe they are of higheſt 
Moment, and conduct our Thoughts with 
Eaſe into a thouſand inferior and particular 
Propoſitions. Such is that great Principle in 
natural Philoſophy the Doctrine of Gravi- - 
tation or mutual Tendency of all Bodies to- 
ward each other, which Sir Jaac Newton has 
ſo well eſtabliſhed, and from which he has 
drawn the Solution of a Multitude of A 
pearances in the heavenly Bodies as well as 
on Earth. | | 

Soc is that golden Principle of Morali- 
ty which our bleſſed Lord has given us, 
Do that to others which you think juſt and 
reaſonable that others ſhould do to you, which 
is almoſt ſufficient in itſelf to ſolve all Caſes 
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of Conſcience which relate to aur Neigh- 
bor. 

Sven are thoſe Principles in Religioo 
that a rational Creature is accountable to his 
Maler for all his Actions; that the Soul of 
Man is immortal; that there is a future State 
of Happineſs and of Miſery depending on our 
Behaviour in the preſent Life, on which all 

our religious Practices are built or ſupported. 

Wr ſhould be very curious in examining 
all Propofitians that preteni to this Honour of 
being general Principles: And we ſhould 
not without juſt Evidence admit into this 
Rank meer Matters of common Fame, or 
commonly received Opinions; no, not the 
general Determinations of the Learned, or 
the eſtabliſhed Articles of any Church or 
Natjon, &c, for there are many learned 
Preſumptions, many ſynodical and national 
Miſtakes, many eſtabliſhed Falſhoods, as well 
as many vulgar Errors, wherein Multitudes 
of Men have followed one another for whole 
Ages almoſt blindfold, It is of great Impor- 
tance for every Man to be careful that theſe 
general Principles are juſt and true; for one 
Error may lead us into thouſands, which 
will naturally follow, if once a leading Falſe- 
' hood be admitted, 

2. Taxis Rule will direct us to be more 
careful about practical Points than meer Specu- 
lations, . ſince they are commonly of much 
greater Ule and 3 Therefore 


"he 
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the Speculations of Algebra, the Doctrine of 


Infinites, and the Quadrature of Curves in 


mathematical Learning, together with all the 
Train of Theorems in natural Philoſopby, 

ſhould by no means intrench upon our Studies 
of Morality and Virtue, Even in the Sci- 


ence of Divinity itſelf, the ſublimeſt Specu= » 
lations of it are not of that Worth and- Va- 


lue as the Rules of Duty towards God and 
towards Men. | 
3. IN Matters of Prattice we ould 50 
moſt careful to fix our End right, and wiſely 
determine the Scope at which we aim, bes 
cauſe that is to direct us in the Choice and 
Uſe of all the Means to attain it. If but 
End be wrong, all our Labour in the Means 
will be vain, or perhaps ſo much the more 
pernicious as they are better ſuited to attain 
that miſtaken End. If meer ſenſible Plea- 
ſure or human Grandeur or Wealth be our 
chief End, we ſhall chuſe Means contrary 
to Piety and Virtue, and proceed pace to- | 
ward real Miſery. 

4. Tas Rule will engage our beſt Privers 
and deepeſt Attention in the Aﬀairs of Reli- 
gion, and Things that relate to a future 
| World; for thoſe Propoſitions which extend 
only to the Intereſt of the preſent Life, are 
but of ſmall Importance when compared 
with thoſe that . Influence upon our 
everlaſting Concernments, 
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F. Anp even in the Affairs of Religion, 
if we walk by the Conduct of this Rule, 
we ſhall be much more laborious in our En- 
quiries into the neceſſary and fundamental 
Articles of Faith and Practice than the leſſer ' 
' Appendices of Chriſtianity. The great Doc- 
trines of Repentance towards God, Faith in 
our Lord Jeſus Chrift,, with Love to Men, 
and uni verſal Holineſs, will employ our beſt 
and brighteſt Hours and Meditations, while 
the Mint, Anniſe and Gummin, the Geſtures 
and Yeſtures and Fringes of Religion will be 
regarded no further than they have a plai 
and evident Connection with Fuitb and 4 
with Holineſs and Peace. N31 
6. TuIS Rule will make us ſolicitous 
not only to void ſuch Errors, whoſe In 
will ſpread wide into the whole Scheme of our 
own Knowledge and Practice, but ſuch Mi- 
ſtakes alſo whoſe Influence would be yet more 
' extenſive and injurious to others, as well as to 
our ſelves; perhaps too many Perſons or many 
Families, to a whole Church, a Town, a 
Country, or a Kingdom. Upon this ac- 
count Perſons who are called to inſtruct 
others, or who are raiſed to any Eminence 
either in Church or State, ought to be care- 
ful in ſettling their Principles in Matters re- 
lating to the Civil, the Moral, or the Re- 
ligious Life, leſt a Miſtake of theirs ſhould 
diffuſe wide Miſchief, ſhould draw _ 
| with 
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with it moſt pernicious Conſequences, and 
perhaps extend to following Generations, 
Tuxsx are ſome of the Advantages which 
ariſe from the eighth Rule, viz. Purſue eve- 
ry Enquiry and Study in proportion to its 
real Value and Importance. 5 | 
IX. Have a care leſt ſome beloved No- 
tion, or ſome darling Science ſo far prevail 
over your Mind, as to give a ſovereign Jin | 
ture to all your other Studies, and diſcolour 
all your Ideas; like a Perſon in the Jaundice, 
who ſpreads a yellow Scene with his Eyes 
over all the Objects which he meets, I have 
known a Man of peculiar Skill in Mufck 
and much deyoted to that Science, who found 
out a great Reſemblance of the Ares rt 
Doctrine of the Trinity in every ſingle Note, 
and he thought it carried ſomething of Ar- 
gument in it to prove that Doctrine. I have 
read of another who accommodated the ſe- 
ven Days of the firſt Week of Creation to 
ſeven Notes of Muſick, and thus the whole 
Creation became harmonious. 
UNDER this Influence, derived from ma- 
thematical Studies, ſome have been tempted 
to caſt all their Logical, their Metaphyſical, 
and their Theological and Moral Learning in- 
to the Method of Mathematicians, and bring 
every thing relating to thoſe abſirafed, or 
thoſe practical Sciences under Theorems, Pro- 
blems, Peſtulates, Scholiums, Coralleries, &c. 
Whereas the Matter ought always to dire& - 


thy 
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the Method; for all Subjects or Matters of | 

Thqught cannot be moulded or ſubdued to 
| 996: Form. Neither the Rules, for the Con- 

duct of the Underſtanding, nor the Doctrines 
nor Duties of Religion and Virtue can be 
exhibited naturally in Figures and Diagrams, 
Things are to be conſidered as they are in 
themſelves; their Natures are inflexible, and 
theic natural Relations unalterable, and there- 
ſore in order to conceive them aright, we 
muſt bring our Underſtandings to Things, 
and not pretend to bend and ſtrain Things 


to comport with qur Fancies and Forms. 
+ X-,;, SUFFER, not any beloved Study to 
Prejudice your Mind fo far in favour of it as 
to deſpife all other Learning. This is a Fault 
of wy 755 Souls who have got a ſmat- 
tering of, A/ironamy; Cbemiſiry, Metaphy/ichs, 
Hiſtory, & c. and for want of a due Ac- 
quaintance with other Sciences make a Scoff 
at them all in compariſon of their favourite 
Science, Their Underſtandings are hereby 
cooped up in · narrow Bounds, ſo that they 
never look abroad into other Provinces, of 
the intellectual World, which are more 
beautiful perhaps and more fruitful than their 
own: If they would ſearch a little into other 
Sciences, they might not only find Treaſures 
of new Knowledge, but might be furniſhed 
alſo with rich Hints of Thought and glori- 
ous Aſſiſtances to cultivate that very Pro- 
e [799 5 vince 


— 
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vince to. which they have confined them- 


ſelves. Eo 
HERE I l always give ſore Graing 
of Allowance to the ſacred Science of Tbeo- 
logy, which is incomparably, ſuperior to all 
the reſt, as it teaches us the Knowledge of 
God, and the Way to his eternal Favour. 
This is that noble Study which is every 
Man's Duty, and every one who can be 
called a rational Creature is capable of it. 
This is that Science which would truly en⸗ 
large the Minds of Men, were it ſt 
with that Freedom, that unbiaſſed Love of, 
Truth, and that ſacred Charity which it 
teaches ; and if it were not made, contrary - 
to its own Nature, the Occaſion. of Strife, 
Faction, Malignity, a narrow Spirit, and un- 
reaſonable Impoſitions on the Mind and Bran 
tice. Let this therefore ſtand always chief. 
kl. LET every particular Study. = 
tu and proper Time aſſigned it, and let not a 
- favourite Science prevail with you to lay out. 
ſuch Hours upon it, as ought to be employed 
upon the more neceſſary and more important 
Afairs or Studies of your Profeſſion.., When 
you have, according to the beſt of your Diſ- 
cretion, and according to the Circumſtances 
of your Life, fixed proper Hours for 
ticular Studies, endeavour to keep to : 
Rules; not indeed with a ſuperſtitious Pre- 
ciſeneſs, but with ſome good Degrees of a 
regular Conſtancy, Order and Method in a. 
* 
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Courſe of Study faves much Time, and 
makes large Improvements: Such a Fixation 
of certain Hours will have a happy Influence 
to ſecure you from trifling and waſting away 
your Minutes in Impertinence. fo 
XII. DONT apply yourſelf to any one 

Study at one Time longer than the Mind is ca- 
fable of giving a cihſe Attention to it without 
avearineſs or wandring. Don't over-fatigne 
the Spirits at any time, left the Mind be 
ſeiz d with a Laflitude, and thereby be 
tempted to nanſeate and grow tir'd of a 
particular Subject before you have finifh'd 
„ 0 


7 XIII. In the Beginning of your Appli- 


cation to any new Subject be not too uneafy 


under preſent Difficulties that occur, nor too 
importunate and impatient for Anſwers and 


; Solutions to any Queſtions that ariſe. Per- 


haps a little more Study, a little further Ac- 
' quaintance with the Subject, a little Time 
and Experience will ſolve thoſe Difficulties, 
untie the Knot, and make your Doubts 
vaniſh : eſpecially if you are unher the In- 
ſtruction of a Tutor, he can inform you 
that your ang pep are perhaps too early, 
and that you have not yet learnt thoſe Prin- 


ciples upon which the Solution of ſuch a 
Difficulty depends. | 

XIV. DO not expect to arrive at Certainty 
in every Subject which you purſue. There 
are a hundred Things wherein we Mortals 


in 
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nn this dark and imperfe&t State muſt be 
content with Probability, where our beſt 
Light and Reaſonings will reach no further. 
We muſt balance Arguments as juſtly as we 
can, and where we cannot find Weight 
enough on either Side to determine the Scale, 
with ſovereign Force and Aſſurance, we 
muſt content ourſelves perhaps with a ſmall 
Preponderation. This will give us a proba- 
ble Opinion, and theſe Probabilities are ſuf- 


ficient for the daily Determination of a2 


thouſand Actions in human Life, and many 
times even in Matters of Religion. 
TiIs admirably well expreſs'd by a late 
Writer, When there is . of At- 
gument ſet before us, if we will refuſe to 
do what appears moſt fit for us, till 
little Objection is removed, we ſhall never 
take one wiſe Reſolution as long as we live. 
SuPpPosE I had been honeſtly and long 
fearching what Religion I ſhould chuſe, and 
yet I could not find that the Arguments in 
Defence of Chriſtianity aroſe to compleat 
Certainty, but went only ſo far as to give 
2 a probable Evidence of the Truth of it; 
nh many Difficulties ſtill remain'd, yet 
I 10 1 think myſelf obliged to receive and 
ptactiſe that Religion; for the God of Na- 
ture and Reaſon has bound us to aſſent and 
act according to the beſt Evidence we have, 
even though it be not abſolute and complete: 5 
and as he is our ſupreme Judge, his abound- 
"4s 
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ing Goodneſs and. Equity will approve and 
acquit the Man whoſe Conſcience honeſtly. 
and willingly ſecks the beſt Light, and * 
11 00 far as he can diſcover it. 
Bur in Matters of great ee in 
Religion, let him join all due Diligence with 


— and humble Prayer for divine Aid in 


his Enquiries; ſuch Prayer and ſuch Dili- 


gence as eternal Concerns require, and ſuch 


as he may * with Courage before the' | 
Judge of al „ 
XV. ENDEAVOUR to abply every 


udy, as far as poſſible, to ſome 

practical Uſe, that both yourſelf and others 
may be the better for it. Enquiries even in 
natural Philoſophy ſhould not be meer A- 
mulements, and much leſs in the Affairs of 
Religion. Reſearches into the Springs of 
natural Bodies and their Motions ſhould lead 
Men to invent happy Methods for the Eaſe 
and Convenience of human Life; or at leaſt 
they ſhould be improved to awaken us to 
admire the wondrous Wiſdom- and' Contri- 
vance of God our Creator in all the Works 
of Nature. 

Ir we purſue e Speculations, | 


they will inure us to attend cloſely to any 


Subject, to ſeek and gain clear Ideas, to 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, to judge 
juſtly, and to argue ſtrongly ; and theſe 
Studies do more directly furniſh us with 


all 
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All the various Rules of thoſe bſcfbl Artz of 


Life viz. Meaſuring. Buildhng, Sailing, &c. 


Ex our! very Enq bite and Diſputas- - 


tidas about Vucuum or. Space and Atom, 
about incommenſur able — on” the Bi. 


| Mice Divifibuity of Matter an cert? Du- 
ration, which ſeem to bs pace) lebe ; 


will ew us ſome good-prattical Leſſons, 


Will lead us te ſee the Weakneſs! of ON 
Nature, and ſhould teach us Humllity i 
artzuing upon divine * gr ron 


acted: Revelation,” This (tio! 4 


agiiuſt tejecting any Ded we wb is ex. 
preſsly and evidently revealed though We 
ceunndt fuliy under ſtand it. Tis good ſomes 
times to loſe and bewilder 'oatfelves in fuch 
Studies for this very Reaſon, and to attain 
this practical Advantage, this Improvement 
in true Modeſty of Spitilt. 


XVI. Tuo we ſhould always be ready % 
change” dur Sentiments of Things upon juſt 


Convoittion' of their © Falſhood,” yet Eicke is not 
the ſame Neceſſity of changing our accuſtomed 


Methods of Ryuding or Study and Practice, 
even tho'-we have not been led at firſt. 110 


0 


the happieſt Method. Out Thoughts may be | 


true tho: e may have hit upon an improper 
Order of Thinking. Truth does not always 


depend upon the moſt convenient Method. 


There may be a certain Form and Order in 


which we have long accuſtom d ourſelves to 
moge our looms and Not.ons, i. ich may be 
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e Study, .'' Pax J. 
. for us now, tho it was not originally 
ſt in itfelf. The I-convenientes of chang- 
Ing may be much, greater than the, Con- 
veniences we could obtain. by a new.Me- 
INN 6 40008 
eee younger 
1 has tang d all his Sentiments in Theo- 
i in the Method of Ames's Medulls Theo- 
, or Biſhop Uper's Boch of Divitity, 
1 may be much more natural and caſy, for 


m to continue to diſpoſe all his further Ac- 
eſther, of theſe, Treatiſes are in themſalves 


quicements.in-the ſame Order, tho' perhaps 


5 Aae in the moſt prrſect Method! 80 


hen we have- long 25 our Caſes of Sbelves 
a Library, and ranged our Books in any 
particular Order, viz. according to their 
Languages, or according to their Subjects, 
or according to the A{phabetical Names of 
the Authors, &c. we ate perfeQly well ac- 
| ors with the Order in which they now 
and, and we can find any particular Book 
which we ſeek, or add a new Book which 
we have purchaſed, with much greater Eaſe 
than we can do it in finer Caſes of Shelves 
where the Books were ranged, in any diffe- 
rent Manner whatſoever ; any different Po- 
ſition of the Volumes would be new and 
ſtrange and troubleſome to us, and would 


not countervail _ Ae TM 11 a 
Change: 
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So if a Man of Teürs old has been: 
nught to hold his Pen awkäreiy id = his: 
Youth, and yet writes ſafficiently well. for: 
all the Purpoſes of his Station, Atis ndt worth 


While to teach Kim bow tie moſt accurate 


= 4 


Methods of "handling, that Inſtrument; ſot 


this would create him more Trouble wh 


out cqual' Advantage, and perhaps | 
never attain to Write: — pd —— 2 
phced all dg Finger 2 jight wien 
. eie 2443 6 ITO . 
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studect ould EY by a poet 
Methods to a- quite 4 feat Fixation 
25 gb. Alken is 4 ve  neceflary 
Thing in order to improve out Minds. The 
Evidence of Truth does not always appear 
immediately, nor ftrike the Soul at firſt - 
Sight, 'Tis by long Ane and Tiſpertim 
that we arrive at f Evidence, and it is fot 
want of it we judge falſly of many Things. 
We make haſte to determine upon à flight 
and a ſudden View, we confirm our Oueſſes 
which ariſe from a-Clatice, we paſs a Judge 
; "T0 £ | 


ment 


| Of fixing. the Attention.” | _— I- 

Ss lis we: haye but a conſus d or ob- 

ſcute Perception, and thus: plunge 1 . 

into Miſtakes.,”- This is like a Man, Who 
walkiog in a Miſt, oc. being at a great Di- 
ſtance from any viſible Object, 0 ppoſe a 
True, a Manu, a Hotſe, or a. Church) — | 
much amiſs of the Figute and Situatſon and 
Colours of iti cand ſometimes takes one 
for i he other; whereas if he would but with. 
hold his, Judgment till he come nearet io 
jt, or ſtay till clearer Light comes, and then 
would fix his Eyes longer upon it, he would 

ſecyre himſelf from thoſe Miſtakes, 

Now in order to gain 4 vie reater Facility 
of Attention we may obſerve theſe Rules. 

I. GET à good liking to the Study or Know- 
ledge you would purſue. We may obſetve that 
there is not much Difficulty in confining the 
Mind to contemplate what we have a great 
Defire to know: And eſpecially if they are 
Ken of Senſe, or Ideas which paint them- 

lues upon the Fancy, It is but acquiring 
be bearty good Will and Reſolution to ſearch 

—— urvey the various Properties and 
Pa of ſuch Objects, and our Attention 
will be engaged if there be any Delight or 
Diverſion in the Study or Contemplation of 
them. Therefore Mathematical Studies have 
Ps ſtrange Influence towards firing the At- 
tention of ihe Mind, and giving a Steadi- 
nei to a wandring Di {pottiog, becauſe they 
deal a ig * igutes and Numbers, 


rs 25 whi hich | 


4 


; afliſt// the Mind a in At 
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which affect and pleaſe the Senſe alid Imagi- 
nation. Hiſtories have a ſtrong Tendency to | 
ſame Way, for they engage the So by a 
Variety of ſenſible Occurrences; When it 
Hath begun itkfows not how do leave off; 
it longs to know the final Event thre a 
natural Curioſity that belongs to Mankind. 
Voyages and Travels” and Accounts of ſtrange 
Countries and ſtrange Appearances will aſſiſt 
in thiß Work. This Sort of Study detains 
the Mind by the perpetual Occurrenee and 
Eipectation of ſomething" now; and chat 
which: may eee 

127 dir b Nu fly 201 1621509 * 
10 ai eee, e may mate ue f ſenfible 
— os corpureal — — = 
| e which are nur ab 
ee, Thereſere — 
d bes 


by ; and the — e 
may h reach Children ing! 
impreſs r — Idèas D yen — 25 
Minds, which perhaps at vn meg | 
to them ith antobe-Daealty by meer 

nua and abſtrusted Diſcbur ſei i v lo 0 
I cop ESS 1” this Practiee of repreſem⸗ 
ing moral Subjects by Pictures, we ſhould 
be cautious leſt we ſo far immerſe the 
Mind in corporeal Images, as to render it 
unfit to take in an abſtracted and intel 
lectual Ides, ot cauſe it to form wrong 
Conceptions"f 6 > ala Things. This 

: 3 


Practice 


214 «Of fiaing/the Attention.) PART I. 
Practice therefore is rather to be uſed at firſt 
in order to get a fixed Habit of Attention, 
and in ſome Caſes only; but it can never 
ba our conſtant Way and Method of pur- 
ſping all moral, abſtracted and: your 
Themes. 1 
III. 4 PPLI yourfolf * blos Studies, 
" and read theſe — drow cut their 
Subjefts in a perpetual Chain of cinnected Naa 
fenings, wherein: the following Parte of the; 
Diſcourſe ate +oaturally. and caſiſy derived. 
from thoſe which go before, | Several of the 
Mathematical: — if not all, are happily 
ly uſeful for this Purpoſe. This will renger: 
the Labour af Study delightful-to a rational 
Miad, and will fix the Powers of the Ua 
— — . to my 
Opetat obs by the very plaaſute of ky 
it. aa 0% Haluntas, je a happy Were 
2 be AY . 
AV. i;; 0005, er, Plage. 
of SMudy: — ney of thy Fab, ar the 
various and enter taining Scene, t 
Tonga! Tos much Light, or a Variety: of 
ets which. ſtikes che Rye or the Ear, 
eſperially while! they are ever in motion or 
often, changing, bave a nataral and power- 
fa] Tendenoy to ſteal away the Mind too 429 25 
ten from its ſteady Purſuit of any Subject 
which we contemplate; and thereby dhe 
doul gets a Habit of filly. Curioſity, and Im- 
ae of * and. wandring, Va. 
gariq 
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Saris thought bimſelf forniſh'd with the beſt 
Cloſet for his Study among the Beauties 
Gayeties and . of Kenſington or 
Hamptan-¶ uurt; but after ſeven Vears pros 
felling to purſue an he was a meet 
Novice ſtill. ui % U bog cad 
2 BE wot. — | 
wination: of a difficult or i 

* 


out Truth. Do not give yout Aſſent up to 
gither Side of a Queſtion tod ſdon, 
on thie Account, (hat the Study. of it is jong 
and difficult. Rather be contented withilg : 
notance for a Seaſon, and continne in Saf 
pence till your Attention and Meditation and 
due Labour have found out ſuffirient Evi 
know a great deal at once, and dove to talk 
of things with Freedom and Boldneis be- 
fore they thoroughly underſtand them, that 
they ſcarce eyet allow themſelves Attention 
enough to nee Matter chraugh = F, 
| dens. 73,761 Mace gücl: bat 41108 
5 VI. KA n Cure of «indulgingoiht 
pure bel Paſions and Appitites 'of animal 
Nature: They are great Enemies to Attentioi. 
Let not the Mind of a Student be under the 
Influence of any warm Affection to Things . 
of Senſe, when: he comes to engage in the 
Search of Truth, or the Improvement of his 
of Low, or Fa A Perſon under the Power 


Love, or Fear, or Anger, ene Pain or 
f P 4 deep 


Think it worth your — to dd 


85 ty ta God; by 


216 feln ebe Attention. Paur I. 
deep gortow, haih ſo little Government of 
his Soul, that be cannot keep it attentivt to 
the proper Subject of his Medrration. The Pa 
ſions — the Thoughts with inceſſant 
| Importuaity towards the Gbject that excited 
them; and if we indulge the frequent riſe and 
roving of Pallions, ue ſhalſ thereby ptecure 
an unſteady and unattentive Habit of Mihd. 
EVT this one Exception muſt —— 
mitted; . If we can be b 12 
engage any Paſſion of the Soul on the Side 
the. particulayStudy which wre are — 
ii may have a good Influenee to fix the Al 
1 5 more 0003820 & 1) eee 
VII. Ir iskherefore very uſeful to fu und 
—— the Mind in the Purſuit of any Stu- 
by a Confideration A the @rvine Pleaſures 
of Truth: and a Senſe — 4 
a: Det * the 
— — by the Hope of 1 
ture Service; to our Fellow- Creatures, and 
40 oui, both in this 
World and that which is to come. Theſe 
Tbopghis, tho they may move our Affecti- 
ons, yet they do it with a proper Influence : 
Theſe will rather aſſiſt and promote our 
Attention, than diſturb or divert it from the 
Subject of our preſent ' and Medita- 
tions: A Soul inſpir d with the fondeſt Love 
of Truth, and the warmeſt: Aſpirations -af- 
tet ſincere Felicity and celeſtial Beatitude, 


2 all its Powers attentive-to the in 
8 +  Feffant 


— 


>» 
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ceſſant Purſuit of them: Paſſi on is then re- 
fined arid conſecrated ik its divine Puc- 


ce a 20nd 
0 H A b. xvi. 318 
Of ning, the Capacity 7 th f 


e. 


162 "286 
"HERE are three Things which inan 
eſpecial Manner go to make up that 
IF. or Capacity of Mind, which is one 
of the nobleſt Characters belongi ng- to the 
Underſtanding. (1.) When the Mind is ren 
dy to take in great and ſublime Ideas without 
Pain or Difficulty. (2.) When the Mind 1 
ree to receive new and ſtrange Tatas, upon 
uft Evidence, without great Surpriſe or Auer. 
fon. ' (3;) he tbe Mind it able to conceive 
or ſurvey many Ideas at once without Confu 
and to form a true Fudgment derived from that 
extenſtue Survey. The Perſon who: wants 
either of thefe Pen may in that re- 
ſpect be faid to have a narrow Genius, Let 
us diffuſe our Meditations a little upon this a 
Subject. 
I. Fnar ib an unge and capacious 
Mind which is ready to take in vaſt and 
. _ Ideas without Pain or a Reulty. Per- 


ſons 
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ſons, Who have nevef been uſed to converſe, 
with any thiog hut the common, little aad 
obvious obvious Aas of Life, have acquir'd a Kar- 
row or contracted Habit of Soul, that they 
are not able to Rretch their jntellect wide 
enough to admit latge and noble Thoughts; 
they are ready to make their domeſtick, 
daily and familiar Images of Things, the 
| —— of all that is, and all that can be. 
Tax to them. of the vaſt Dimmeyſons of 
the Planetary Words; tell them that the 
— called Jupiter is à ſolid Globe, two 
5 0 and twenty times SEK: than our 
t the Fun is 2 vaſt Globe of Fire 
- ab ove a Dang times bigger than r 
that is, to hundred and twenty 
times bi gger than the Earth; that the Dif: 
tance — the Earth to the Sun is eig hty.one 
lions of Miles; and that a Cannon jullet 
ſhot from the Earth would not arrive at the 
neareft of the fir d Stars in ſome hundreds of 
Years; they cannot bear the hs of it, 
but hear all theſe glorious us of Afro: 
a8 a meer idle Romance. | 

bes vFoRM them of the. amazing PINE 
of the Motion of ſome of the ſmalleſt or 
the biggeſt Bodies in Nature; affpre them 
þ. to the beſt Philoſophy, that the 
Planet Venus (i. e. our Morning or Evening 
Star, which is near as big as gur Earth) tho 
it ſeems to move from its Place but a few 
Yards | in a Month, does really fly — 
thouſand 


thauſand Miles in an Hour; tell them that 


the Rays of Loght ſhoot from the Sun to dür 
Earth at the tate af one hundred and ei 
tchauſand Miles in the ſecund of a'Minute'; 


they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch ſort of Talk, and 5 


| — it no more than the Tales of Gi 
ants fifty Yards high, and the rabinical Nu. 
bles of Leviathan,' who every Day ſwal⸗ 
los a Fiſhof three Miles long, and is thus 
prepariog himſelf to be the Food and Enter 
reer u ar dhe Feaſt —_— 
end. L ad 01 750 ves 

- Turin i Soulediee i) 0 Gigk 
manner diſguſted with the Wonders Wink 
the Mipro/cope has diſcover'd concerning the = 
Shape, the and Motions of ten thous . 
fend little Animals, whoſe united Bull would 
not a Pepper · oorn: They are ready to 
give the Lye to all the Improvements of our 
Senſes ' by the Invention of a Variety of 
Glaſſes, and will ſcarce believe any thing 
beyond the Teftimony of their — Eye 
without the Aſſiſtance of Att. 
Now if we would attempt in a learned 
manner to relieve the: Minds W 
der this Defect, 6 1615683. 

(1. ) Ir is uſeful 1ocheyſln with. fone fo 
Principles of Geometry, and lead them on- 
ward by degrees to s Doftrive of Quan 
- tities hu Fas are incommenſurable, or which 
will admit of no common Meaſure, though 


N aug * 


: 


_ Divifpbility.of Rn 
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will ſee the — ork admitting ge infinite 
ko x48 A 
„Tus ſatne © pra may'alſo be: 
to their Underſtandinigs; and althoft to their 
Senſes, by 1 — — more 
obyious Männer. As the very ng and 


cloſing of a Pait of Com Daiemiy 
— if — fall all fp — Part of | 
ner or be put u ben the 


Points; there Sill he: ſtill leſs and leſs Di- 
ſtances or Quantitics all the way between 
the Legs, till you come to the Head or 
Joint; wherefore there is no ſuch (thing 
poſſible as the ſmalleſt Quantity. But a 
ictle Acquaintance wu true Philoſophy and 
mathematical Learhing would ſobn teach 
them that" there are no Limits either as to 


the Extrnſſan Space, or to the Divifon of 
Bady, and would — 00 bellever there 


are Bodies 'amazin orfinalþſbeyood 
| theie poeſent 2 b a8 WI 
2.) Ir is proper alſo to acquaint chem 
with the — of our Earth, which 
may be proved by very eaſy Principles of 
Geometry, . ty and Aftrono my, to be 
about twenty-four thouſand. Miles bund, As 
it has been actually found to have this Di- 
menſion by Mariners who have fail'd round 
it. Then let them be taught that in every 


twenty - four Hours either the Sun and Stars 


muſt all move round this Earth, or the 
Earth muſt turn round upon its on * 
$i, vs 


cult. XVII af the And Ky 


If the Earth! itſelf reralve chas; then each 
Houſe or Mountain near the Equator muſt 
moose at the rate of -a thouſand Miles in an 
Hour: But if (as they generally) ſuppoſt) 
the Sun or Stars move round the Eatth; 
then (the Circumference of their ſeverul 
Orbits or Spheres, being vaſtly greater than 
this Earth) they muſt have a Motion pu- 
digiouſly Hilter than a thouſand Miles! an 
Hour. Such à Thought ds this will 
degrees enlarge their Minde and they 
be taught, even | 
the diurnal Revolution of tbe Heavens, to 
take in ſome of the vaſt Dimenſions of the 
heavenly Bodies, their Spaces and Motions. 
9 To this ſhould be added the Uſe of 
7 eheſeopes to help them to ſee the diſtant 
Wonders in the Skies; and Micreſcopes which 
diſcover the minuteſt Part of little Animals, 
and reveal. ſome of the finer and moſt 281 
ous Works of Nature. They ſhould be ac- 
quainted alſo with ſome * noble Inuen- 
tions of modern Philoſophy which have a great 
Influence to enlarge the human Underſtand» 
ing, of which I ſhall. take Occaſion to ſpeak 


more under the next Head, dt 


(4.) For the ſame, purpoſe they may be 


invited to read thoſe Parts of Milton ad- 
mirable Poem entitled Paadiſe Loft, where 
he deſcribes the Armies and Powers of An- 
gels, the Wars and the Senate of Devils, 
| * Creation of this Earth, together with 


1 1 


= 


upon their: den Privetpls of = 
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| Dur of Fleaven, Hell and ante 
nn 1620 nee 
lr ande ed that Poeſy lien deals 
in theſe veſt and ſubline Ideas. And even 
if the Subject or Mater of the” Poem doth 
not require ſuch amazing aud extenſive 
Thoughts, yet Tropes and Fi Which 
are ſome of the main Powers and Beauties 
of Fotſy, do ſo gloriouſſy edle the Matter 
8 to give 4 ſublime: een its R 
KReliſn ond Delight, * 
n 2 1 is chaſſed in 4 


od bi red Nele roll with Paine 2 5 
Dryden. 
ae Unſes vith-holds and. ſuppreſſes 


his Reſentment, 


e | His Wrath conpeot 
Rein, nutter'd Thunder i in bis Breaft 


Dir ſpec 


pa 
is grand, 
the Poet fails not to repreſent it t in all its 
Grandeur. Sr 


4 9 when the Bopreoncy of. God i de- 


ally where the ſubj 


ſcribed, 


22 er al Eye, aa Godof all, 
© 4 Hero periſh, er a Sparrow fall : 


* Atoms, or Mens, into ruin bur id, 


. 


Tx1s 
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Tals Sort of Wrkinge hase n Waist! 
Tendency to enlarge the Capacity of the 
Mind, and make ſublime Ideas famlliar to 
it. Aud inſtead of running always t es 
ancient Heathen Poe wick this Heß, we 
may with-6qual, if not ſuperior Advintige; 
apply ourſctves to converſo with ſome ofthe 
| beſt ade e e 1 
the Watiags of the Prophets, and ie eff 
cal Parts of the Bible, vi. the Beck of 
Job and the Pſahns, in which ſaered2AuL 
thors we ſhall find ſometimes more fublims 
Ideas, more glorious Deſcriptions, mote ele- 
vated Language, than the fondeſt Criticks 
have ever found. in any of the Heather Vet 
fifters either of Greece or Nome; for the 


Eaſtern Writers uſe and allow much ſtronget 
Figures and Tropes than the 
+ Now there are many and 


Weſter. 
great and ſatted 
ges to be derived from this Sbrt Gf 
Enlargement of the Mine. 

Ir will lead us into more exalted 
benſions of the great God our Creutor 
ever we had before. It will entertain out 
Thoughts with holy Wonder and Amayes 
ment, while we contemplate that Being who 
created theſe various Works of ſurptizing 
Greatneſs, and ſurprizing Smallneſy;' whe 
has diſplayed moſt unconceivable Vim ia 
the Contrivance of all the Parts, Powers 
and Motions of theſe little Animals inviſitle 
to the naked. Eye; * 
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moſt divine Extent of Knowledge, Power 
and Greatnęſi in forming, moving and manag - 
ing the moſt extenſive: Bulk of the heavenly 
Bodies, and in ſurveying and comprehending 
all, ihoſe umeaſurable Spaces in which 
they. move; Fancy with all ber Images 
is fatigued and ovetwhelmed in ſollowing 
the Planetary Worlds. through ſuch. ens 
Stages, ſuch, aſtoniſhing Journeys as \ theſe 
are, and reſigns its Place to the pure Iuellf, 
which leatns by Degrees to take in ſuch 
Ideas as theſe, and to adore its Creator with 
new and ſublime Devotion. 
Axp not only are we taught to "vi 
juſter Ideas of the great God by theſe Me- 
thads, but this Enlargement of the Mind 
carries us on to nobler Conceptions of his 
| intelligent Creatures, The Mind that deals 
only, in vulgar and common Ideas is ready to 
imagine the Nature and Powers of Man to 
come ſomething too near to God bis. Maker, 
becauſe we do not ſee or ſenſibly converſe 
with any Beings ſuperior to ourſelves. But 
when the Soul has obtained a greater An- 
ll of Thought, it will not then imme- 
diately pronounce very thing to be God 
which. is above Mao, It then learns to ſup- 
pol there may be as many various Ranks of 
ings in the inviſible World in a conſtant 
' Gradation - ſuperior to us, as we. outſelyes 
are ſuperior to all the Ranks of Being be- 
a this viſible. World; even though 
Wy we 
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we deſcend: downward: fat below the Hur 
und the Vorn, the Snail and the Oyſler, to 
the leaſt and to the dulleſt animated Atoms 
which are diſcovered to us by Micraſcapes. 
By this means we ſhall: be able to ſup- 
poſe what prodigious Power Angels, whether 
good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with, and 
prodigious Knowledge in orderoto over-ſee 
the Realms of Peſia and Griecia of old, or 
if any ſuch ſuperintend the Affairs of Great 
Britain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c. in 
our Days: What Power and Speed is ne 
ceſſary to deſtroy one hundred eighty five 
thouſand armed Men in one Night in the 
 Afyrian Camp, of Sennacberib, and all the 
firſt- born in the Land of Egypt in another, 
both which are attributed to an Angel. 
B x theſe Steps we ſhall; aſcend to form 
more juſt Ideas of the Knowledge and Grans 
deut, the Power and Glory of the Man 
FJeſus Chrift, who is intimately united to God 
and is one. with him. Doubtleſs he is fur- 
niſhed with ſuperior Powers to all the An- 
gels in Heaven, | becauſe he is employed in 


* 


uperior Work, and appointed to be the 
Sovereign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible 
Worlds. It is bis human Nature, in which 
_ the Godbead dwells bodily, that is advanced to 
"theſe Honours and to this Empice ; and per- 
haps there is little or nothing in the Govern» 
ment of the Kingdoms of Nature, and 
Grace, but what is tranſacted hy the Man 
N — Ian. 


» 


ot Party, are juſtly char 
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1 inhabited by the divine Power and 


N iſaom, and — 4 as a Medium or 
conſcious bannt of this entenſive Gap 


| berankioh, . 

II. IR ED now en Ane 
wing wherein the Capacity or Amplitude 7 
the Mind conſiſts, and that is, When the 
Mind is free to receive new and ſlrange Ideas 
and Propoſitions upon juſt —— any 
Freut Surprize or Auerſion. Thoſe who con- 
Sne- themſelves within the Circle of their 


own hereditary ideas and opinions, and 


who never give themſelves leave. ſo much 
as to examine or believe any thing beſide 
the Dictates of their own Family, or Sect, 
ged with a Narrow- 
neſs of, Soul. Let us ſurvey-ſome Inſtahces 
of e this Im 
Cure MERE | eee 
1.) PrRSONO who: how bed bred: os 
al their Days within the Smoke of their 
Pather's Chimney, or within the Limits of 
their native Town: Juen are ſutpriz d 
at every new Sight that appears, when t 
E — from Home. The — 
man ſtands amaꝝ d at the Shops, the Trade, 
the Crouds of People, the magnificent _ 
the Pomp and Riches and | 
_ "oo Court and City, and would hardly 
Helieve what was told him before he ſaw it. 
Ong the other hand the Cockney travelling in- 
W Coutttylo S · at _y Actions 


of 


mperſection, 2 direct to the | 


4 che — and winged Anieiils ih | 
the Field, and at many common — 
of rural Aﬀairs. 

I either of theſe eppes to „ ber un A= 
count of the familiar and daily Cuſtoms f 
foreign Countries, they pronounce them at 

once indecent and ridiculous t $o'narrouyare 

their Underſtandings, and their Thoughts ſo 
confin'd, that they know not how to be- 
lieve aty thing wife ot proper belldes what 
the) have — taught to practiſe. 
118 Narrouneſi of Mind. ſhould be cu | 

by bearing and readi fing the Acrdunts of di. 
ferent Parts of the World, and the Hiflories 
af paſt Ages and of Nations and Countries 
| diftant from our own, eſpecially the -more 
B25 Parts of Mankind. Nothing tends 
this reſpect ſo much to enlarge the Mind 
as travelling, ive; making a viſit to ether 
Towns, Cities or Countries, beſide thoſe in 
which we were born and educated't* And 
where our Condition of Life does not gramt 
us this Privilege, we muſt endeavour to. 
ſupply the Want of it by Books. 
I .) Ir is the ſame Norrowneſs of Mind 
that awakens the Surprize and Averſion of 
ſome Perſons when they hear of Dof#rines 
and Schemes in buman ue or in Religion 
ite different ftom what they have em- 
brac d. Perhaps they have been train'd up 
from their Infancy in one Set of Notions, 
and their Thoughts have been confin'd-t0 


Q 2 one 


and t 
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one ſingle Tract both in the civil of re- 
Jigious Life, without ever hearing or know- | 


ing what other Opinions are current among 
Mankind: Or at leaſt they have ſeen all 


other Notions beſides hair own-repreſented 


io a falſe and malignant Light, whereupon 


they judge and condemn at once every Sen- 
timent but what their own: Party receives, 


hey think it a Piece of Juſtice and 
Truth to lay heavy Cenſures upon the Prac- 
tice of every different Sc& in Chriſtianity. or 
Politicbs. They have ſo rooted, themſelves 


in, the Opinions of their Party, that they 
cannot hear an Obzettion with Patience, nor 


can they bear a Vindication or ſo much as 
an Apology for any Set of Principles beſide 
their own: All "the reſt is Nonſenſe or 
Hereſy, Folly or Blaſphemy. 
-'Txxs Defc allo is to be relieved by free 
Converſation with Perſons of different Senti- 


ments; this will teach us to bear with Pa- 


tience a Defence of Opinions contrary to 
our own. If we are Scholars we ſhould 
alſo read the Objections againſt our own 
Tenets, and view the Principles of other 
Parties, as they are repreſented i in their own 
Authors, and not meerly in the Citations 
of thoſe who would confute them. We 
' . ſhould take an honeſt and unbiaſſed Survey 
of the Force of Reaſoning on all Sides, and 


bring all to the Teſt of unprejudiced Reaſon 
and divine Revelation, - Note, this is not to 
v0 3 be 


Ro 4 
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be done in a raſh and elf. lüfeleht Man- 


ner; but with a humble Dependance on 
Livin Wiſdom and Grace while we walk 


_—_—_ Snares and Dangers. - 


By ſuch a free Converſe with Perſons df 
different Sects (eſpecially thoſe who differ 
only in . Forms of Chriſtianity, but 
agree in the great and neceſſary Doctrines of 
it) we ſhall find that there are Perſons of 
good Senſe and Virtue, Perſons of Piety 
and Worth, Perſons of much Candour and 
Goodneſs, who belong to different Parties, 
and have imbib'd Sentiments oppoſite to 
each other. This will ſoften the Roughneſs 


of an unpoliſhed Soul, and enlarge the Ave- 


nues of our Charity toward others, and in- 
line us. to receive them into all che Degrees 
of Unity and Affection which the Word _e \ 
God requires, 461 nel 293111 
(3) INMTenr deepen farther Ila 
dons both of this Freedom and this Averfion 
to receive new Truths, from modern 


nomy and natural Philoſophy.” How much is 


the vulgar Part of the World furprized at 


the Talk of the diurnal and annual Revolit- 
ions of the Eartb They have ever been 


taught by their Senſes and theit᷑ Neighbouts 
to imagine the Earth ſtands fixed in the 
Centre of the Uaivonſe, and that the Sun 
with all the Planets and the re Stars ate 
whirled round this little Globe once in 


en Hours; not conſidering that 


% _ 
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ſuch a diurnal Motion, by Reaſon of the Dif- 
| tance of ſome of thoſe | heavenly: Bodies, 
muſt be almoſt infinitely  ſwifter and more 
inconceivable than any which the modern 
Aſtronomets attribute to them. Tell cheſe 
Perſons that the Sun is fixed in the Centre, 
that the Earth with all the Planets roll 
Found the Sud in their ſeveral Periods and 
that the Mean rolls round the Earth in a lef- 
ber Citele, while togethec with the Earth ſne 
is carried round the Sun; they. cannot admit 
a Syllable of this new and ſtrauge Doctrine, 
and they pronounce it utterly en; 0 fl 
Baue and Reaſon. 
e der them that there wefter 
perpetually. rolling round the 
hw — and catried along with him 
in his periodical Ciceuit round the Sun, 
which little Moons were never known til 
the Year 1610, when Galiles diſcovered 
them by his Teleſcope ; inform them that 
Saturn his five Moons of the ſame kind 
attending him; and that the Body of that 
Planet is encompaſſed: with a broad flat ir- 
eular Ring, diſtant from the Planet twenty- 
one thouſand. Miles and twenty-one thou. 
_ Miles broad, they look upon theſe 
things as Tales and Pancies, and will tell 
| ka the Glafſes do but delude your 
5 with vain Images; and even When 


2 themſelves conſult their own Eye- 


fight in the Uſe of theſe Tubes, the Ner- 
; | una 
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une of their Mind is ſuch, * will 
ſearce. believe theit Senſes. 5 1. waz dictate 
Ideas ſo NEW, and ſtrange: Shin Hof 
Aud if you proceed further, and attempt; 
to lead — into a Belief - chat: all theſe; - 
planetary Worlds are habitable, and it is pro- 
bable they. are repleniſhed with intellectoal 
Beings dwelling in Bodies, they will deride 
the Folly of him that ioformt them; for 
they reſolve to believe there are no habitable. 
Worlds but this Earth, and no Spitits drei- 
ling in Bodies beſides: Mankind; and it is 
well if they dom t ſix the Brand of Here a 
the Man who is leading them out of :4heir 
lag Impriſonment, #nil:ogfng the Fetten 
f of their Souls. [C1 Hi! * „ eitl: 40 1 8 Fs 
Tun Erg wwany;oches: things relating 
to mechanical Experiments, and to the Rro- 
perties of the Air, Water, Fire, Iren, the 
Loadftone; and other Minerals and Metale, 
as well as the Doctrine of the ſenſible Y 
lities, viz. Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, De. 


which thie Rank of Men cannot belicye for FS 


want of a greater Amplitude of Mind. 

Tu u beſt way to convince: mid 
giving them ſome Acqua intance wirh the 
various Experiments in Philoſophy, and prove 
ing by ocular . Demenſiration the muleifatm 
and amazing Operations of the Air 
the Laadſtone, the Chemical Furnace, Optical 
Glaſſes, and Mechanical Engines.” By this 
means the Underſtanding will ſtretch. itſelf 


N 4 by 
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by degrees,' and when they have found were 
are ſo many ne and ſtrange things that are 
moſt evidently true, they will not be ſo for- 
ward to de every new Propofition' in 

any of the other Sciences, ot in the Affair: 
of Religion or civil Life tak Wn" e * 
III. TAI Capacity of the Underftanding- 
ineludes ye yer anorber Qualifiat oi, — 
that is an Ability to r ce, m Ideas as oc 
wrihout Gee, The arnple Mind: takes a/ 
eee. of ſeveral Objects i ith ohe Glance; 
keeps them all within Sigbt and pteſent to 
the Soul, that they may be. ed to- 
ether in their mutual Reſpeaiy it forms 

joſt judgethents; and it draus proper infe! 
rences from this Compariſon even to a . 
Lei of "Argument! _ 1 of De- 
moi ons, „Abbe mt voy 
Tur Narrouneſi Git beweg bees 
Souls in general, ig u great Ienperfection and 
It ent to Wiſdom and Happineſs, 
There are but few Perſons who can con- 
template, or practiſe ſeveral at once; 
our — and while we 
ate intent upon one Part or Property of a 
Subject, we have but a ſlight Glimpſe of the 

reſt, or we loſe it out of Sight. But it is 

aldigu of a large and capacious Mind, if we 

— one ſingle (View take in a Variety 

of Objects 3 or at leaſt when the Mind can 


apply itſelf to ſeveral Objects with ſo ſwift 
4 0 and; in ſo few: Moments, as 
| attayng 
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attains almoſt the ſame Ends as if A were all 
done i in the ſame Inſtant. | 
Tus is a neceſſary — in 85 
to o rent Knowledge and good Fudgement: Fot 
there are ſeveral things in human Life, in 
Religion and in the Sciences, which have 
various circumſtances, Appendices and Re- 
lations attending them; and without à Sur- 
vey of all thoſe Ideas which ſtand-in Con- 
nection with and Relation to each other, we 
are often in danger of paſſing a falſe Judg- 
ment on the Subject propos d. Tis for this 
Reaſon there are ſo — . : 
found among the learned and unlearned 
World, in Matters of Religion as well ag 
in the Affairs of Civil Government. The 
Notions of Sin and Duty to God and our Fel- 
bu. Creatures; :of Lau, Fuſtice, Authority, 
and Power, of Covenant, Faith, Juſlifca- 
Lion, Redemption, and Grace; of | Church, 
Biſhop, - Preſbyter, Ordination, &c. contain 
in them ſuch complicated Ideas, that when 
we ate to judge of any thing concerning 
them, tis hard to take into our View at once 
all the Attendants or Conſequents that muſt 
and will be concerned in the Determination 
of a ſingle Queſtion: And yet without a 
due Attention to many or moſt of theſe We 


are in danger of mn that Queſtion 
amiſs, - | 


Mie — to the Namens pb our 2 


Nu, that we are expos d to the ſame ü | 
Peril 
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Peril in the Matters of human "Duty and 
Prudence, In many things — 4 we do, 
wee ought not only to conſider the meer naked 
Aftion itſelf, but the Perſons who a#, the 
Perſons foward whom, the Time when, the 
Place where, the Manner bo, the End for 
which the Action is done, together with the 
Effecs that muſt or that may follow, and all 
other ſurrounding | Circumſtances: Theſe 
Things muſt neceſſarily be taken into our 
View, in order to determine vrhether the 
Action, which is indifferent in itſelf, be ei - 
| ther lawfol or unlawfu}, good or evil, wiſe 
or fooliſh, decent or indecent, * op of 
nn r, as it is fo circumſtantiated. 
Er me give a plain Inſtance for the 1. 
loſtratlon of this Matter. Mario kills a 
Vvvhich, confider'd meetly in itſelf, ſeems to 
be an indifferent Action: Now the Dog 
was Timon 's, and not his on; this makes it 
look unlawful. But Timon bid him do it; this 


gives it an A 
Twas done at Church, and in Time of Di- 
vine Service; theſe circumſtances added, caſt 
on it an Air of Irreligion. But the Dog 
flew at Mario, and put him in danger of his 
Life ; this relieves the ſeeming Impicty of 
the Action. Yet Maria might have cſcap'd 
by flying thence; therefore the Action ap- 
rs to be improper. But the Dog was 
known to be mad; this farther 'circum- 
ſtance makes it almoſt neceſſary that the 


Dog 


ppearance of lawfulneſi again. 
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Dog ſhould be ſlain, leſt he. might worry | 
the Aﬀernbly and do much Mücke * 1 
again, Mario kill'd him with a Piſtol, which 
he happened to have in his Pocket fince -- 
Yeſterday's Journey, now hereby the whole 
Congregation was terrify'd and diſcompos d, 
and Divine Service en e z this 
carries an ance of great Indecen 
and 15 5 gr it: Bot after all, 0 
we conſider a further Circumſtance, that 
Mario being thus - violently aſſaulted by a 
mad Dog had no way of eſcape, and had no 
other Wear n about him, it ſeems to take 
away all the Colours of Impropriety, Inde- 
ceticy ot Unlawfulneſs, and allows that 
the "Preſervation of one or many Lives will 
juſtify the Act as wiſe and good. Now all | 
theſe concurrent Appendices of the Action 
- ought to be ſurveyed, in order to pronounce 
with Juſtice and Truth concerning, it. 
Tukxx are a Multitude of human Ac- 
tions in private Life, in domeſtick Affairs, 
in Traffick, in Civil Government, in Courts 
of Juſtice, in Schools of Learning, &c. which 
have ſo many complicated Circumſtances; 
Aſpects and Situations, with regard to Time 
and Place, Perſons and Things, that tis 
icꝑpoſſible for any one to paſs a right Judg - 
ment concerning them without entring into 
moſt of theſe Circumſtances, and ſurveying 
them extenſively, and comparing and balan- 
cing them all arigſßt. 


Wuazncg . 
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Warner by the Way, 1 may take oc- 
caſion to ſay, Wo many Thouſands are 
there Who take upon them to paſs their 
Cenſures on the perſonal and the domeſtick 
Actions of others, who pronounce boldly 
on the Affairs of the Publick, and deter- 
mine the Juſtice, or Madneſs, the Wiſdom 
or Folly of national Adminiſtrations, of Peace 
and War, Cc. whom neither God nor Men 
ever qualify d for ſuch a Poſt of Judgment? 
They were not capable of entring into the 
numerons concutring Springs of Action, nor 
had they ever taken a Survey of the twen , 
tieth Part of the Circumſtances which were 
neceſſary for ſuch Judgments or, Cenſures. 
Ir is the Narrowneſs of our Mendy 6 
well as the Vices of the Will, that often» 
times prevents us from taking a full View of 
all the complicated and concurring Appen- 
dices that belong to human Actions: Thence 
it comes to pals that there is ſo little right 
Jadgmeny, ſo little 'Juſtice, Prudence or 
— 9 practiſed among the Bolk of 
kind; thence ariſe infinite Reproaches | 
and Cenfures, alike fooliſh and unt r. | 
You ſee therefore how needful 1 9 cow 


| thing i it is to be poſſeſt of ſome Meaſure. of 
this Amplitude of Soul, in order to make us 
very wiſe, or knowing, or juſt, or prudefit, 
or, happy. 
I coxrxss this Sort of Anlitude or Ca- 
 pacity of Mind is in à great Meaſure Gif 
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Gift of Nature, for ſome ate born With 8 
; much more capacious Souls than athers.” 
Tur Genius of ſome 'P#fons is ſo poor 
and liniited,” that they can hardly take in 
the Connection of two or three Propoſi- 
tions unleſs it be in Matters of Senſe, $f 
which they have learnt by Experience : 
Theſe are utterly unfit for ſpeculative Studies; 
it is hatd for them to diſcern the Difference 
betwixt Right and Wrong in Matters of Rea- 
ſon on any abſtracted Subjects; theſe ought 
never to ſet up for Scholars, but apply 
themſelves to thoſe Arts and Profeſſions of 
Life which are to be learnt at an eaſier Rate, 
dy by flow Degrees and daily Experience. 
OTHERS have a Soul a little more 
capacious, and they can take in the Con- 
nection of a few Propoſitions pretty well; 
dut if the Chain of Conſequences be a little 
prolix, here they ſtick and are confounded. 
If Perfons of this Make ſhould ever devote 
themſelves to Science, they ſhould be well 
aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong Conſtitution of 
Body, and well reſolved to bear the Fatigue 
of hard Labour and Diligence in Study: | 
If the Iron be blunt, — 4 Solomon tells us 
wwe muff put more Strength. £ 


@ bright ae happy a Genius, and 50 amp 

a Mind, that they can take in a long Train 
& Propoſitions, if not at once, yet in a 
ke: 4 _— "Moments, and judge well con- 


nnn cCerning 


digg to Nature in this Caſe, yet Experi · 
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cerning the Dependance of them. They 
can ſurvey. a Variety of complicated Ideas 
without Fatigue or Diſturbance; and a num- 
ber of Truths offering themſelves as it were 
in one View to their Underſtanding, doth 
not petplex or confound them; This makes 


a great Mas. 1 


Now though there may be much 


ence aſſures us that even a. lower Degree 
of 1 Capacity and Extent of Thought 
may be enereaſed by Diligence and. Applica- 
tion, by 1 Fixercile, and the Obſet- 
vation of ſuch Rules as theſ dd. 
I. LABOVUR Ha nan t6 gain an 
attentive and patient. Temper Mind, a 
Power of confining and fixing your Thoughts 
ſo long on any one appointed Subject, till 
you have ſurveyed it gn every gide and in 
every Situation, and run through the ſeveral 
Powers, Parts, Properties, and Relations, 
Effects and Conſequences: of it. He whoſe 
Thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few 
Ideas ſucceſſively, will never be able to ſur- 
vey many and various Objects diſtinctly at 
once, but will certainly be overwhelm'd and 
confounded with the Mulkipligity of them. 
The Roles for fixing the. Attention in the 
15 Chapter are proper to be conſulted 
6 ere. a PHATRIO1 1 * 
U. ACCUSTOM yourſelf ito char and © 
Aifrintt Ideas in every thing, you think of, Be 
| not 
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not ſatisſied with obſcure and confuſed Con- 
e. of Things, eſpecially where clearer _ 
may be obtained: For one obſcure or con- 
aud Idea, eſpecially if it be of great Im- 
Pottunoe in the Queſtion, intermingled with 
many clear ones, and in its Vatiety 
of Aſpects towards them, will be in Danger 
of ſpreading Confuſion over the whole Scene 
of ee — thus may have an unhappy 
_ -Influence to overwhelm the Underſtanding 
with Darkneſs, and pervert the Judgment. 
A little black Faint will ſhamefully er 
and ſpoil twenty gay Colours, | 
ConsiDER yet further, that if you con- 


tent yourſelf frequently with Words inſeul 


of Tdeas, or with Nel and confuſed Notions 
of Things, bow: 1 will that Dark- 
neſs be, — how vaſt and endleſs that Con- 
fluſion which muſt ſurround and iovolve the 
Underſtanding, . when many of theſe, ob- 
ſcur6-and confuſed Ideas come to be ſet be- 
fore the Soul at once? and how impoſſible 
will it be to m_ clear and juſt Jodgmear 
about them. 

III. Us all Denen 00 and 


acquire | 
| treaſure up à large Store of Ideas and No- 


tions: Take every nity to add ſame- 
thing to your Stock; And by frequent Re- 
collection fix them in your Memory: 
thing tends to confirm and enlarge the Me 
mory like a frequent Review of ita Noſſaſ- 
ſions. Then the Brain being well furniſhed 


with 


F 


1 
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with various Traces, Signatures and —_ 
will have a rich Treaſure always ready to 


directs its Thought towards any particular 
Subject. This will gradually give the Mind 
a Faculty of ſurveying many Objects at 
once; as a Room that is richly adortd and 
hung round with a great Variety of Pic. 


tures, ſtrikes the Eye almoſt at once with 


all' that Variety, eſpecially if they have been 
well ſutveyed one by one at” firſt; This 
makes it habitual and more eaſy to the In- 
habitants to take in many of thoſe painted 


Scenes with a ſingle Glance or two. 


HRE note, that by acquiring a rich 
| Trevſare of Nolions, I don't mean only ingle 
Ideas, but alſo Propoſitions, Obſervations and 
Experiences, with Reaſonings and Arguments 
upon the various Subjects that occur among 
natural or moral, common or ſacred Affairs; 
then when you are called to judge ooncern- 
ing any Queſtion, you will have ſame Prin- 
ciples of Truth, ſome uſeful Axioms and 
Obſervations always ready at hand to _ 
and aſſiſt your Judgment. 
IV. IT is neceſſary that we ſhould ar far 
as poſſible entertain and lay up our daily new 
: Ideas; in a regular Order, and range the Ac- 
- quiſitions of our Souls under proper Heads, 
- whether of Divinity, Law, Phyficks, Ma- 
| thematicks, Morality, Politicks, Trade, do- 
meſtic Life, Civility, Decency, &c. — | 


. 
\ 


be propoſed or offered to the Soul, when it 1 


& cab. Þ Eft, Sahl "Mob Þ — 


Property, \ Spirit; &c. We 2 inurs - 
our Minds to Method and Order chntinnas 

ly; and when we take in any freſh Ideas, 
Occurrences and Obſervations, we ſhoi 
diſpoſe of them in their proper Places, an 
ſee how they ſtand and agree with the reſt, 
our Notions on the ſame Subject: As a 
Scholar would diſpoſe of 2. 4 
proper Shelf among its kindred Authors; of 

as an Officer at the Poſt- houſe in Londyn diſs 
poſes of every Letter he takes in, placing it 
3 the Hox eee Road 


cor County. 

Ix any of tbeſe Caſes if things hy. ll, in 
ſy: og fa Addition of any new Object 
would increaſe. the Confuſion; but Method 
gives a ſpeedy and ſhort Survey of them 
with Eaſe and Pleaſure,, Method is of ad- 
mirable Advantage to keep our Ideas from 


a confuſed Mixture, and to preſerve them 


ready for every Uſe. The Science of Qutp- 
_ togy, — dikribures all Beings, and all the 


Agſfections of Being, whether abſolute or re» 


lative, under proper Claſſes, is of good Sera 
vice to keep our intellectual Acquiſitions in 
ſuch Order, as that the Mind may ſurvey 
them at once. 

V. As Methud'is neceſſary for the Im- 
provement of the Mind, in — to make 
your Treafure of Ideas moſt. uſeful; ſo in 
* mm JUN Rabies of Truth, and Ac. 


fuirement 


_ "Glance of his 
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quirement of rational Knowledge, obſerve @ re- 
gular progreſſive -Method. Begin avith the 
moſt Jimple, eaß and obvious Ideas; then by 
degrees join two, and three, and more of them 
together : Thus the complicated Ideas grow- 
ing up under your Eye and Obſervation will 
not give the ſame Confuſion of Thought as 
they would do if they were all offered to the 
Mind at once, without your ohſerving the 
Original and Formation of them. An emi- 
nent Example of this appears in. the Study 
of Arithmetick, If a Scholar juſt admitted 
into the School obſerves his Maſter perform- | 
ing an Operation in the Rule of \Divifion, 
his Head is at once diſturbed and confound- 
ed with the manifold Compariſons 'of : the 
Numbers of the Diviſor and Dividend, and 
the Multiplication of the one and Subſtrac- 
tion of it from the other: But if he 
begin regularly at Addition, and ſo proceed 
by Sußſtruction and Multiplication, he will 
then in a few Weeks be able to take an 
iotelligent Survey of all thoſe Operations in 
Diviſion, and to practiſe them himſelf with 
Eaſe and Pleaſute, each of which at firſt 
ſeemed all Intricacy and Confuſion. 
A Illuſtration of the like Nature may 
be borrowed from Geometry and Algebra, 
and other Mathematical Practices: How 
cafily does an expert Geometrician with one 
Eye take in a complicated 
Diagram 10 up of n Lines and * 
cles, 
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Angles' and Arches? How. readily does 
he Judge of it, whether the Demonſtration 
deſigned by it be true or falſe? It wag by 
degrees he art ived at this Stretch of Under- 
ſtanding; he began with a ng Line or a 
Point; he joined to Lines in an Angle; he 
advanced to Triangles and Squares, Polygons 
and Circles; thus the Powers of his Under- 
ſtanding were ſtretehedand augmented daily, 
till by Diligence and regular Application he 
acquired this extenſiye Faculty of Mind. 

Bor this Advantage does not belong WY 
to mathematical Learning. If we apply our- 
ſelves at firſt. in any Science to clear and 

ſingle Ideas, and never hurry ourſelves .on . 
to the following and more complicated Parts 
of Knowledge till we thorougly underſtand 
the foregoing, we may practiſe the ſame 
Method of enlarging the Capacity of tbe 
Soul with Succeſs in any one of the Sciences, 
or in the Affairs of Life and Religion. 
 BecinNning with A, B, C, and ma- 
king Syllables out of Letters, and Vordiout of 
' Syl/ables, has been the Foundation of all that 
| glorious Superſtructure of Arts and Scientes 
which have enriched the Minds and Libra- 
. ries of the learned World in ſeveral Ages. 
Theſe are the firſt Steps by which the am- 
ple and capacious Souls among Mankind have 
arrived at that prodigious Extent of Know- 
ledge, which renders them the Wonder and 
Glory of the Nation where they live. Tho 
R 2 | Plato 
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Plato and Cicero, Deſcartes\and Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. Lorle and Sir Hfaac Newton were doubt- | 
leſs favoured dy Nature with a Genius of 
uncommon Amplitude; yet in their early 
Years and firſt Attempts of Science, this 
Was but limited and narrow in Compariſon 
2 4 * — they attained at laſt. But how vaſt 
ious were thoſe Powers which 
= ; afterwards acquired by patient Atten- 
tion = watchful O5/ervation, by the Pur- 
ſoit of clear Laut and a regular. Method of 
Thinking | 
VI. 3 Means of acquiring t this 
Amplitude and Capacity of Mind, is a Peru- 
ſal of difficult entangled Queſtions and of the 
Solution of them in any Science. Speculative 
and caſuiſtical Divinity will furniſh us with 
many ſuch Caſes and Controverſies. There 
are ſome ſuch Difficulties in reconciling ſe- 
veral Parts of the Epiſtles of St. re- 
lating to the Jewiſb Law and the Chriſtian 
Goſpel; a happy Solution whereof will re- 
quite ſuch an extenſive View of Things, 
and the reading of theſe happy Solutions 
will enlarge this Faculty in younger Students. 
In Morals and palitical Subjects, Puffendorf 's 
Law of Nature and Nations and ſeveral De- 
terminations therein will promote the ſame 


Amplitude of Mind. An Attendance on 


publick Trials and Arguments in the Civil 
Couris of Juſtice, will be of good Ad- 

| — ys this gue z and after a Man 
f has 


land in proper Books, the Reading the 
os of we mr Caſes, collected by 


of great Sagacity and Judgment, will rich- 


ly improve his Mind toward acquiring this 


deſirable Amplitude and Extent of Thought, 
and more eſpecially in Petſons of that Pro- 
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"1 

E MO RV is a diſtin Faculty of 

the Mind of Man, very different 

Tn Perception, Judgment and Reaſoning, 

and its other Powers. Then we are ſaid to 

remember any thing, uben the Idea of it ariſes 

in the Mind. — a Conſciouſneſi at the 25 
time that ide have had this Lea before. 

Memory is our natural Power of —— 


what we learn, and of recalling it on every 


Occaſion. Therefore we can never be ſaid 
to remember any thing, whether it be Ideas 
or Propoſitions, Words or Things, Notions 
or Arguments, of which we have not had 


R 3 ſome 
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has ſtudied the general Principles of tige 
Law of Nature and the Laws of Eng- 


Men 
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ſome former Idea or Perception either by 
Senſe or Imagination, Thought or Reflection; 
but whatſoever' we learn from Obſervation, 
Books or Codverſation, . Cc. it muſt all be 
laid up and preſerved in the Memory, it 
we would make it really uſeful. 
go neceſſary and fo excellent a Eadoliy i is 
the Memory of Man, that all other Abili- 
ties of the Mind borrow from hence their 
Beauty and Perfection; for the other Capa- 
cities of the Soul are almoſt uſeleſs with- 
gut this, To what Purpoſe are all our La- 
bours in Knowledge and Wiſdom, if we 
wapt Memor pl to preſerve and uſe what we 
have acquired ? What fignify all other in- 
tellectual or ſpiritual I dechdoidht, if they 
are Joſt as ſoon as they are obtained? Tis 
Memory alone that enriches tie Mind, by 
preſerving what our Labour and Induſtry 
daily collect. In a Word, there can be 
neither Knowledge, nor Arts, nor Sciences 
without Memory; nor can there be any 
Imptovement of Mankind in Vittue or 
Morals, or the Practice of Religion with- 
out the Aſſiſtance and Influence of this 
Fower. Without Memory the Soul of Man 
would be: but a poor deſtitute naked Be- 
ing, with an everlaſting Blank ſpread over 
it, except the Mr ſdcas of the Ten 
Moment. 

MEMORT i is very uſeful to ibo who 
ſeat, as well as to — 76bo . 5 
aſſiſts 


1 


— 
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afliſts the Teacher.and the Orator, as well, 


% 


Speeches and Inſtructions are almoſt loſt, ik, 
thoſe who hear them immediately forget 
them. And thoſe who, are called.to ſpeak | 
in publick are. much better heard and ac. 
cepted, when they can deliver their Diſ- 


courſe by the Help of a lively Genius and 


a ready Memory, than when they are forced 
to read all that they would; communicate 
to their Hearets. Reading is certainly a 


heavier. Way of the Conveyance of our Sen- 
timents; and there are very. few meer Rea» | 
ders who have the Felicity of, penetrating 
the Soul and awakening the Paſſions of thoſ 
who, hear, by ſuch a Grace and, Power. 
Oratory as the Man who, ſeems to talk e- 
very Word from his very Heart, and pours 
out the Riches of his own. Rely 2 upon 
the People round about him by the Help of 
a free and copious Memory... This giyes 
Lifs and Spirit to every thing that is ſpoken, 
and has a natural Tendency to make a deep- 


wakens the dulleſt Spirits; cauſes, them te 


receive a Diſcourſe with more Affection and 
Pleaſure,. and adds a ſingular Grace and 


Excellency both to the Perſon. and his Ota- 


tion. 2 2 : 


A good 7 


5 ii , 


nnn 8 7 6 TR 67 4 £238 
dgement and a good. Memory are 


: 


very different Qualifications. A P etſon may 


have a very ſtrong, capacious and retentive 


\ 


. 


% 
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Memoty, where the Judgment is very poor 
and weak; as ſometimes it happens in thoſe 
who ate but one Degreę above an Idiot, 

who have manifeſted an amazing Strength 
and Extetit of Memory, but have hardly 
been able to Fon in or disjoin two or three Ideas 

a 


id a wiſe and happy Manner to make a fold | 
rationa al Propofition. IO 
THrRE oy rey been mages of Get 
who, have had but a very toletable Power 
« Memor * yet their” Fudgment ' has been 


of a much fuperior Degree, juſt and wiſe, | 
{ns and Calo: "ac | 


Vr it myſt be atkvowled d, that 
Ine a happy Memory is foun in any 
Perſon, there js one good Foundation laid for 
a wiſe and joſt Judgment of Things, where- 
ſoeter rhe natural Genius has any thing of 
$apacity and Brightneſs to make a right uſe 
of it. TA f dF udgment muſt always in ſome 
meaſure + Gi a Survey and Compa- 
. rifon of ſocial Thing Things tc — in the Mind, 
And detertpining the Tra of ſome doubtful 
Propoſition by that Sarvey and Compariſon, 
When e has, as it Notte ſet all thoſe 
vatious Objects p reſent before it, which are 
neceflary ' io n a true Propoſition or 

dgment concerning any thing, it then de- 
termines that ſuch and ſuch Ideas are to 
be Join'd or digjoin'd, to be afficm'd ot de- 


5547 and this in a Confiſtency and Cotreſ- 
Packer wh an thoſe other deas or Ak 
| * tions 
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poſitions which any way relate or belong 
to the ſame Subject. Now there can be no 
ſuch comprehenſive Survey of many Things 
without a toletable of Memory; 
tis by reviewing things paſt we learn to 
judge of the Wee And it happens ſome- 
times that if one needful or important Ob- 
ject or Idea be abſent, the Judgment con- 

cerning the Thing — na will e be- 
edme falſe or miſtalten. 

To will enquire then, eee it to 
pals-thar'thees are ſome. Perſons who ap- 
pear in the World of Buſineſs, as well as 
in the World of Learning, to have a Mor 
Judgment, and have acquired the juſt Cha- 
racter of Prudence and Wiſdom; and yet 
have neither a very bright Genius or Saga- 

2 of Thought, nor a very happy Me- 
mory, ſo that they cannot ſer before their 
Minds at once a large Scene of Ideas in order , 
to paſs a Judgment. 0 5 5 

Now we may learn from Penſeraſo San | 
Account of this 'Difficulty, Tou ſhall ' 
_ ſearcs ever find this Man forward in judg- | 
ing and determining things propoſed to him; 
but he always takes 'Time, and delays, and 
ſuſpends, and ponders things maturely, 

bre he paſſes his Judgment: Then he 
ptactiſes à flow Meditation, ruminates on 
the Subject, and thus perhaps in two or three 
Nights and Days rouſes and awakens thoſe 


9950 Ideas, one after another as he can, 


which 
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which are neceſſaty in order to judge aright 
of the Thing propoſed, and makes them paſs 
before his Review in Succeſſion: This he 
doth to relieve the Want both of a quick 


Sagacity of Thought: and of a = Me- 


mory and ſpeedy Recollection; and this 
Caution and Practice lays the Fondation 
- of his juſt' Judgment and- wiſe Conduct. 
He ſurveys well befare he judges. 

Wurdcz I cannot but take * to 
infer one good Rule of Advice to Perſons of 
higher as well as lower Genius, and of large 
as well as narrow Memories, vi. That 
they do not too haſtily pronounce concern 

ing Matters of Doubt or Enquiry, where 
| there. is not an urgent Neceſſity of preſent | 
Action. The bright Genius is ready to be 
ſo forward as often betrays itſelf into great 

Errors in Judgment, Speech and, Conduct, 
Without a continual Guard upon itſelf, and 
uſing the Bridle of the Tongue. And tis 
by this Delay and Precaution that many a 
Perſon of much lower natural Abilities ſhall 
often excel Perſons of the brighteſt Genius 
in Wiſdom and Prudence, 

T is often found that a fine Genius has 
but a feeble Memory: For where the Ge- 
nius is bright, and the Imagination vivid, 
the Power of Memory may be too much 5 
neglected and loſe its Improvement. An 
active Fancy readily wanders over a multi- 
tude of Objects, and is continually enter- 

7 taining 


\ 
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taining itſelf with hew fying Images; it 
runs thro” a Number of ne Scenes or new 
Pages with Pleaſure, but without due At- 
tention, and ſeldom ſuffets itſelf to dwell 
long enough upon any one of them to makt 
a deep Impreſſion thereof upon the Mind, 
and commit it to laſting Remembrance. 
This is one plain and obvious Reaſon why 

there are ſome Perſons of very bright Paris 
and active Spirits, who have but ſhort and 


FE narrow Powers of Remembrance; for- hav- 


ng Riches of their own hey 4 are not and 
citous to bortow. ? 1 
Ap as ſuch a quick and various Pan 


and Invention may be ſome hindrance to the - 
Attention and Memory, ſoa Mind of a good 


tetentive Ability, and which is ever crowding 
its Memory with Things which it learns and 
reads continually, may prevent, reſtrain and 


cramp the Invention itſelf. The memory of 
"Ledforjdes is ever ready upon all occafions to 


offer to his Mind ſomething out of other Men's 


Writings or Converſations, and is preſenting | 
bim with the Thoughts of other Perſons per- 


petually: Thus the Man who had naturally a 


good flowing Invention, does not ſuffer him. 


elf to purſue his own Thoughts. Some Per- 
ſons who have been bleſt by Nature with Sa- 


gacity and no contemptible Genius, have too 


often forbid the Exerciſe of it by tying them- 


ſelves down to the Memory of the Volumes 
they have read, and the Sentiments of other 


Men contain'd i in them, WHERE 
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Wurz the Memory has been almpſt 


conſtantly employing itſelf in ſcraping to- 
gether new Acgirements, and where there 
has not bern a judgment ſuffitient to diſ- 
tinguiſh what Things were fit to be recom- 
mended and treaſuredup in the Memory, and 
What things were idle, uſeleſs or needleſs, 
Heap and Hotchpotch of Words or Ideas, 


and the Soul may be ſaid to have had large 


Poſſeſſions, but mo true Riches. 
I u AVE rcdd in ſome of Mr. Milton's 
Writings a very beautiful Simile, whereby 
ho repreſents, the Books of the Fatbers, as 
they are called in the Chrifion Church. 
Whatſdever, faith he, old Time with his 
huge Drag-Net, has convey'd down to us 
along the Stream of Ages, whether it be, 
Shells or Shell-Fiſh, Jewels or Pebbles, Sticks 
or Strawys, Sea- Weeds or Mud, theſe are 
the Aucienti, theſe are the Fathers, The 
Caſt ie much the ſame with the memorial 
Poſſeſſions of the greateſt Part of Mankind. 
A few uſeful Things perhaps, mixed and 
confounded with many Trifles and all man- 
ner of Rubbiſh, fill up their Memories 
and . compoſe their intellectual Poſſeſſions. 
Tis a great Happineſs therefore to diſtinguiſh 
things aright, and to lay up nothing in the 
Memory but what has ſome juſt Value in 
it, and is worthy to be number'd as a Part 
of our Treaſure, | 


Wu ar- 
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WuaArsogvrx Improvements ariſe to 
the Mind of Man from the wiſe Exerciſe 
of his own reaſoning Powers, theſe may be 
called his proper Manufa&#ures ; and what. 
ſoever he borrows from Abroad, theſe maß 
| be termed his foreign Treaſures : both ye. 
ther make a wealthy and happy Mind. 
Ho many exellent Judgments and 
Reaſonings are framed in the Mind of a Man 
of Wiſdom and Study in a Length of Years? 
How many worthy and admirable Notions 
has he been poſſeſſed of in Life, both by. 
his own Reaſonings, and by his prudent and 
laborious Collections in the Courſe of his 
Reading? But, alas! how. many thouſands 
of them vaniſh away again and are loſt in 
empty Air, for want of a ſtronger and more 
retentive Memory ? When a young Practi- 
tioner in the Law was once ſaid to conteſt a 
Point of Debate with that great Lawyer in 
the laſt Age, Serjeant Maynard, he is re- 
ported to have anſwered him, Alas young 
Man, I have forgot much more Law than 
ever thou baſt learnt or read. 
_- WrxarT an unknown and unſpeakable 
Happitick would it be to a Man of Judg- 
ment, and who is engaged in the Parſuit of 
Knowledge, if he had but a Power of 
ſtamping all his own beſt Sentiments upon 
his Memory in ſome indelible Charactets; 
and if he could but imprint every valuable. 
Paragraph and nude of the moſt ex- 


cellent 
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cellent Authors he has read, upon his Mind, 
with the ſame Speed and Facility with 
which he read them? If a Man of good 
_ Genius and Sagacity could but retain and 
ſurvey all thoſe numerous, thoſe wiſe and 
beautiful Ideas at once, which have ever 
paſſed through his Thoughts upon any one 
Subject, hey admirably would he be fur- 
niſhed to paſs a juſt Judgment about all pre- 
ſent Objects wes Occurrences? What a glori- 
ous Entertainment and Pleaſure. would fill 
and felicitate his Spirit, if he could graſp 
all theſe in & fingle Survey, as; the ſkilful 
Eye of a Painter runs over a fine and com- 
| — Piece of Hiſtory wrought by theo 
Hand of a Titian or a Raphael, views the 
whole Scene at once, and feeds himſelf with 
the extenſive Delight? But theſe are Joys 
that do not belong to Mortality. 
Tuus far I have indulged ſome looſe 
| and unconnected Thoughts and Remarks 
with regard to the different Powers of Wit, 
Memory and Judgment. For it was very 


+ difficult to throw them into a regular Form 


or Method without more Room. Let us 
now with more Regularity treat of the Me- 
mory alone. 
Tnuovon the Memory be a natural Pa- 
culty of the Mind of Man, and belongs to 
Spirits which are not incarnate, yet it is 
greatly aſſiſted or hinder'd, and much ale 
. ſityd by the Brain or the animal Nature 
2 to 
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to which the Soul is united in this pre- 
ſent State. But what Part of the Brain 
that is, wherein the Images of Things lie 
treaſured up, is very hard for us to deter- 

mine with Certainty. It is moſt probable 
that thoſe very Fibres, Pores or Traces of 
the Brain, which afſiſt at the firſt Idea or 
Perception of any Object, are the ſame which 
aſſiſt alſo at the Recollection of it: And 
then. it will follow that the Memory: has no 
ſpecial Part of the Brain' devoted to its own 
Service, but uſes all thoſe Parts in general 
which ſubſerve our Senſations as well as our 
| Ing and reaſoning Powers. 

As the Memory grows and i 1mproves in 
young Perſons from their Childhood, and 
decays in old Age, fo it may be increaſed 
by Art and Labour and proper Exerciſe, or 
it may be injured and quite ſpoiled by Sloth, 
or by a Diſeaſe, or a Stroke on the Head. 
There are ſome Reaſonings on this Subject 
which make it evident, that the Goodneſs of 
4 Memory depends in a great Degree upon 
the Confidence and the Temperature of that 
Part of the Brain which is appointed to aſ- 
ſiſt the Exerciſe of all our ſenſible and | in⸗ 
tellectual Faculties. 

So for Inſtance, in Children ; they: per- 
ceive and forget a hundred' Things in an 
Hour; the Brain is ſo ſoft that it receives 
immediately all Impreſſions like Water or 

liquid Mud, and retains ſcarce any of them: 


may be from fiſteen to fifty Years of Age, 


the Brain eaſily receives and long retains the 
. Traces which are impre{s'd up- 
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All the Traces, Forms or Images which are 
drawn there, are immediately effaced or 
cloſed up again, as though you wrote with 
your Finger on tha barkace * a River grep 


£ a Veſſel of Oil. A ff! 


On the konthary, in old 5 Men * 5 


2 very feeble Remembrance of, Things that 
were · done of late, i. e. the ſame Day or 


Week or Vear; the Brain is grawn ſo 
hard that the preſent 1 or Strokes 
make little or no Impteſſion, and therefore 

they immediately vaniſh: Priſco in his ſe- 
venty- eighth Year will tell long Stories of 


Things done when he was in the Battle at 


the Beyne almoſt fifty Vears ago, and when 
he ſtudied at Oxford ſeven Years before; 
for thoſe Impreſſions were made when 
the Brain was more ſuſceptive of them; 
= have been deeply engraven at the pro- 
r Seaſon, and therefore they remain, But 
ords and Things which he lately ſpoke ar 
did, they are immediately forgot, becauſe 
the Brain is now grown more dry and ſolid 
in its Conſiſtence, and receives not much 


more Impreſſion than if you wrote with 


your Finger on a Floor of Clay, or a uw. 


Ner'd Wall, 


Bur in the middle Stage of Life, or 1 


the Memory is generally in its happieſt State, 


I on 


2 Py 


on it, ink the Abe Cobbs are more active 


to range theſe little infinite unknown Figures 
of Things in their proper Cells or Cavities, 
to preſerve and eule them 
Wu ArsoEvxR therefore keeps the. 
Brain in its beſt Temper and Confiſtence 
may be a Help to — the Memory: 
But Exceſs of Wine or Luxury of any Kind, 
as well as Exceſs in the Studies of Learning 
or the Buſineſſes of Life, may overwhelm 
the Memory by overſtraining and weaken- 
ing the Fibres of the Brain, over-waſting 
the Spirits, injuring the true Conſiſtence ot 
that tender Subſtance, and confounding the 
Images that are laid up there, ©» 
A good Memory has theſe ſeveral 1 
lifications, (1.) It is ready to receive and ad- 
mit with great Eaſe the various Ideas both 
of Words and Things which are learned or 
taught. (2.) It is large and copious to trea- 
ſure up theſe Ideas in great Number and 
Variety. (3 ) It is frong and durable to 
retain for a 5 nfderable Time thoſe Words 
or Thoughts which are committed to it. 
(4.) It is faithful and active to ſuggeſt and 
refolle# upon every proper Ocrafion all thoſe 
Words or Thoughts which have been recom 
mended to its Care, or treaſured up in it. 
Now in every one of theſe Qualifications. ' 
a Memory may be injured, or may be im- 
proved : Yet I ſhall not inſiſt diſtinctly on 


theſe Particulars, but only in general pro- 
poſe a few Rules or 1 whereby this 
noble 
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noble Faculty of Memory in all its Branches 
and Qualifications may be preſerved or aſ- 
iſted, and ſhew what are the Practices that 


both by Reaſon and Experience have been 


fonnd of happy Influence to this Purpaſe, ' - 


** 9 , 
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And let Words be cemembered -as well as 
Things, that ſo you FAY „ 3 Copia | 
4 — as well as Rerum, ; more 
ready.to:expreſs your. Mind 0, _ m4 [ Occaſions, . 
Vr there ſhould | be a. Caution RA in 
ſome.Caſes: the Memory of a Child or any 
io firm Perſon ſhould not os over-burdeved 
far a Limb or a, joint may bo ovefſtrained 
by being too much loaded, and its natural 
Power never be recovered... Teachers (Hou d 
„ hadge,of be Rome and Conſtitution 
auth, | no more, on t 
than they are able to beat with, 8 Ae 
and ovement. | 
An perticFulatiy they, ſhould; take. care | 
that the Mnory of, the Learner he not toq 
much crouded — tumultuous Heap os © 
ouer · bearing Multitude o mots of 
at one Time; this is the 8 2 re- 
member nothing; ong Idea effaces 
An over-greedy Graſp does not — 190 
latgeſt Handſul. But it is the: 81 
Ney with a dus Moderation, that 15: one 
* Rule towards the Improvement of it. 
Tux particular Rules are ſuch as theſe: 
1. DUE. Attention and Diligence to learn | 
and know Things which we would commi 
to gur Remembrance, is a, Rule of great 
Neceſſity in this Caſe. When the Atten- 
tion is 11 5 fixed, to any particular Sub- 
ject, all that is, Lr it. makes a 
N * ugon the Mind. e 


. 
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ate ſome Perſons who complain they cannot 
remember divine or haman Diſcourſes which 
they hear, when in Truth their Thoughts 
ate wandering half the Time, or they hear 
with ſuch Coldneſs and Indifferency and a 
trifling Temper of Spirit, that it is no won- 
der the Things which are read or ſpoken 
make but a flight Impteſſion on the Brain, 
and get no firm footing in the Seat of Me- 
mory, but ſoon vaniſh and are loſt. 
© IT is needful therefore if we would main- 


tain' a long Remembrance of the Things 


which we read or hear, that we ſhouldengage 
. our Delight and Pleaſure in thoſe Subjects, 
and uſe the other Methods which are before 
preſcribed in order to fix the Attention. 


Sloth, Indolence and Idleneſs will no more 
dleſs the Mind with intellectual Riches, 


than it will fill the Hand with Gain, the 
Field with Corn, or the Purſe with Trea- 
ſure. +6 15 4 b ä . 21 1787 f V 
Lr it be added alſo, that not only the 
Slothful and the Negligent deprive them- 
ſelves of proper Knowledge for the Furni- 
ture of their Memory, but ſuch as appear 
to have active Spirits, who. are ever ſkim- 
ming over the Surface of Things with a 
volatile Temper will fix nothing in their Mind. 
Vario will ſpend whole Mornings in running 
over looſe and unconvected Pages, and with 
freſh Curioſity is ever glancing over new 
| Words and Ideas that ſtrike bis preſent 

FT es Fancy: 


/ 
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"ancy; He is flanering. over a;thouſand. 


Objects of Art and Science, and yet treaſures. 
up but little Knowledge. There muſt 
be the Labour and the Diligence. ＋ 
Attention to particular Subjects of iT 1 
and Enquiry, which only can, impreſs. w 
we read ei the remembering 
Faculty in Man. TINEA 
, CLEAR and Ain Apprebenfom af 
the Things which we commit to Memory, 
neceſſary * 0 to make them ſtick an- 
dwell there. If we would remember Wards; 
or learn the Names, of Perſons ot Things; 


we ſhould have them recommended. to our 


Memory by clear and diſtin eee 
Spelliog or Writing,, If me would treaſure 


 upithe! Ideas of Things, N ovens, Proj 2 
tions, Arguments and Sciences, | 


be recommended alſo to our Memory 7 A 
clear and diſtinct Perception of them. Faint 


glimmering and confuſed Ideas will "yy . 
like Images ſeen, in Twilight. Every thing 


which we learn ſhould be , to the 


Underſtanding in the plaineſt Expreſſions | | 
We may not 


without any Ambiguity, that 
miſtake what we deſire to remember. This 
is a general Rule whether . we. would 
employ the Memory about Words or | 
though it muſt be confeſt that meer Sounds 
and Words are much harder to get — Tk 


than the Knowledge of e 
n 21 og 


. 


das. 


* N 
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Fon this Reaſon take heed (as I have 
often before warned) that you do not take 
up pri ids inſteag of Things, nor meer 
— — ſtead 'of real 'Sprtiments and Ideas, 
any a Lad forgets what has been taught 
phe 'nicerly '"bethuſe he never well under 
mood it: 11 never deitly and diſtinctiy 
took jn the e of thoſe Sounds and 
Nebles wk whi hich He was"! " required to get by 
eutt. | 


Tun is one trut Reaſon why Boys make 
| = f a Proficiency in learning the Latin 
igue ander Maſters who teach them by 
Grammars and Rules written in Latin, of 
which I Have {poke before.” And this is a 
common Ee W Children when they leam 
v Catechiſins in their early Days, The 
anguage 4nd the Sentiments conveyed in 
5 bee are far above the Under- 
u of Creatures of that Age, and they 
51 nd tolerable Ideas under the Words, 
This makes the Anſwers much harder to be 
remembered, and in Truth they learn no- 
ory but Words without Ideas; and if they 
& in repeating the Words, 
jr they they AN nothing of Divinity, © 
Al — this Reaſon it is a neceflary 
Nel Children the Principles of 
Relig jon. "that cd ' ſhould be expreſſed in 
1 ſy and Fantilier Words, brought 
as low as poffible down to their Underſtand- 
ings OT to their different Ages and 


Capacities, 
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'Capacities, and thereby they will dbtain 
—— uſeful. Knowledge when the Words 
are treaſuted up in their Memory, becauſe 
at the ama time abby will treafure-up hole 
divine Ideas too ee 40 0, Be 
| METHOD and Regularity 5 
Things dur commit to Memory, is nere ſſaty il 
order to make them take more effedual 
Poſſeſſion of the Mind, and abide there a 
As much as Siflematical Learning is dectied 
by ſome vaib and humorous Trifferz of the 
Age, it is certainly the happitſt Way te 
furniſh the Mil Au a Vuriety af Know: 
ledge. - kg eee e ui binge BAY. 
ende you would betreſt 7 
your Memory let it be diſpoſed in a proper 
| Method, connected well together, and * 
ferred to diſtinct and parti «Heads or 
Clafles, both general aud prlvdewdr; An 
Apothecary's Boy on much ſdener dearm al 
the Medieines in his Maſtetes Shop, Wen 
they ate ranged in Bures of on Sete 
according to their diſtin Nurfes, whether 
Herbs, or Mmerals,/ whether Leaves 
or Roots, whether Cbyancu or Gu⁰,ñu 
Preparations, whether dimpſe er Compound, 
Sc. and whether they are placed in ore 
order according to their Natute / their Fluidity 
or their Conſiſtenec, Goc: in Phials, 
Oullipots, Caſes, Drawers, Ge. ſo the 
(Genealogy of a Family is more eaſily learnt, 


when you begin at ſome great Grandfather 
l 3 a 


I 
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25 the Root, and diſtinguiſh * Stock, the 
Boughs, the leſſer ae the Twigs, 
the Buds, till you come down to the 
— Infants of he Houſe. And indeed 
all Sorts of Arts and Sciences taught in a 
Method ſomethibg' of this kind are more 
bag ily committed to the Mind or Memory. 
MIGHT/;/give/ another plain Simile to 
| —— the Truth of this. What Horſe 
ot Carriage can take up and bear away all 
the various, rude and unweildy Loppings of 
a: branchy Tree at once? But if they are 
divided yet further ſo as to be laid cloſe, 
and _ 85 in a more uniform Manner 
into ſeveral Faggots, perhaps thoſe Loppings 
may be ane 2s one ſingle Load or 
Burden. ü hi I el, 
12 Tur mutual alone of Things on 
esch other help the Memory of both. A wile 


{Connexion of the Parts of a Diſcourſe in a 


rational Method, gives great Advantage to 
 4#he- Reader or Hearer in order to his Re- 
-membcance of it. Therefore many mathe- 
mmatical Demonſtrations in a long Train may 
be remembered much better than a heap of 
Sentences which have no Connexion, The 


Bock of Proverbs, at leaſt from the tenth 


Chapter and onwards, is much harder to 


remember than the Book of Pſalms. for 
this Reaſon; And ſame Chriſtians have told 
me that they remember what is written in 

-the Epiſtle to the Romans and that to the 
= Hebrews 
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Hebrews much better than many others of 

the ſacred Epiſtles, becauſe there is more. 

= Method and Connections Wee in 

gy 

-+ He that would hare: to ne a. * 
mon which he hears, ſhould int him- 
ſelf by degrees with the Method in which” 
| the ſeveral important Parts of it are de- 
livered, It is a certain Fault in a Multitude 
of Preachers, that they utterly neglect Me- 
thod in their Harangues : Or at leaſt they 
refuſe to render their Method viſible and 

ſenſible to the Hearers. One would be 
tempted to think it was for fear leſt their 
Auditory ſhould remember too much of 

their Sermons, and prevent their preaching. 
them three or four times over: But I have 
Candour enough to perſuade myſelf, that 

the true Reaſon is they imagine it to be 4 

more modiſh way of preaching without 
Particulars; Lam ſure it is a much more 
uſeleſs one, And it would be of great Ad- 
vantage both to the Speaker and the Hearer 
to have Diſcourſes for the Pulpit caſt into a 
plain and eaſy Method, and the Reaſons or 
Inferences ranged in a proper Order, and 
that under the Words, firſt, ſecondly, and 
thirdly, however they may be now fancied 
to ſound unpolite or unfaſhionable : But 
_ Archbiſhop 7 7 llotſon did hot think ſo in his 


Days. 


44 


{| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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4 A frequent Review and = Re- 
petition of, the Things we, would learn,, 
aud an Abriggment of them in a' narrow. 
Compaſs for this End, - a great Influence to, 
fix them in the Memory: Therefore it is 
that the Rules of Grammar, and uſeful Ex- 
amples of the Variation of Words, and the 
peculiar Forms of Speech in any Language; 
are ſo often appointed by the Maſter as 
Leſſons for the, Scholars to be frequently 
tepested; and they are contracted into 


Tables for frequent Review, that what 5 


not fixed in the Mind at ficſt, may be ſtamp d 


upon the Memory, * a ee Survey 
a Behar, is. fo very uſefal 4 


| Practice, that Mnemon, even from his Youth 


to his old Age, nevet read a Book without 


making ſome imall Points, Daſhes' or Hooks 55 
in the Margin, ta mark what Parts of the 


Diſcourſe were proper for a Review : And 


hben he came to the Eod of a Section or 


, he always 


ſhut his Book and re- 


| collected all the Sentiments or Expreſſions 


he had remarked, ſo that be could give a 
tolerable Aualyſs and Abftrat? of every Trea- 


| Uſe ha had read, juſt after he had finiſhed N 


it. Thence he became ſo well furniſhed 
with a rich Variety of Knowledge. | 

Even when a Perſon is hearing a Sermon 
or a Lecture, he may give his Thoughts leave 


now and then to iep back ſo far, as to re. 


_ 
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oollect the ſeveral Heads of it from the Be- 
ag two or three Times before the 
Lecture or 8ermon is finiſhed: the Omiſſion 
or the Loſe of a Sentence of two among the 
Ampbficati 
ferving in the Mind the Method and Order 
of the whole Diſcourſe in ei men 
Branches of it. 


le we 'would n e Memory the 
Diſcourſes we hear, or What we deſign to 
ſpeak, ler mn ab/ira#? tbom into brief-Com- 
185 »ds, and review them often. Lawyers and 
ines have need of ſuch Aſſiſtancez: 
wrote down ſhort Notes or Hints of the prin- 
cipa] Heads of what they deſite to commit 


40 their M preach or plead; 


emory in order to p 
for ſuch Abſtracts and 
review'd' much ſooner, and the ſeveral 
amplifying Sentiments or Sentences vill tie 
more eaſily invented of recollected in their 
proper Places. The Art of Short Hand" is 


of excellent Uſe for this as well as other 


that 
thoſe who' ſcarce ever take à Pen in their 


Purpoſes. It muſt be ackno 


Hands to write ſhort Notes or Hints of what 
they are to ſpeak or learn, who never try 
to caſt Things into Method, or to contract 
the Sutvey of them in order to commit 
them to their Memory, had need have a 
double 

retaining and recollecting what they read or 
hear, or intend to ſpeak. 


ie np. 25) 


ions is richly compenſated by pre- 


may be 


Degree of that natural Power of 


9 \ 
. 
Ne eee rn ee .v0gA —— 
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1 6 Studies, Amuſements or Recreations imme. 
. dit after you have attended upon Int 
ſttruction, if you can well avoid it. Get 
Time i poſſible to recollect the Things 
bade heard, that they may not be w 
All away from the Mind by a Torrent of « o- 
ther Occurrences or Engagements, nor loſt 
in the Croud and Clamour of . loud and 
_ mportupate Affairs. 1 
TALKING. over" the Things mich : 
laue read with . your Companions on the. firſt 
Opportunity you have for it, is @ moſt 
ako Manner of -Review or Repetition, in 
order to fix 8 the Mind. Teach 
them your younger Friends in order to eſta- 
bliſh yout own'Knowledge while you com- 
en it to them. "The gnimal Powers of - 
r Tongue and of your Ear, as well as your 
lectual Faculties, will all join together 
to: help the Memory.  Hermetas ſtudied | 
hard in a remote Corner of the Land, and 
in Solitude, yet he became a very learned 
Man. He ſeldom was ſo happy as to in- 
joy ſuitable Society at home, and therefore 
be talked over to the Fields andithe Woods 
in the Evening what he had been reading in 
the Day, and found ſo conſiderable — 
tage by this Practice that he recommended 
it to all his Friends, fince he could ſet his | 
 Probatum. to it for ſeyenteen Years, 
* | 8. P LEA. | | 


Variety of Examples of the various: 
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5. PLEASURE and Delig in the 
Things we learn gives great Aſfiſtance to- 
wards the Remembranee'of them. What- 
ſoever therefore we deſire that a Child 
ſhould commit to his Memory, make it aa 
pleaſant to him as poſſible; endeavout t 


ſearch his Genius and his Temper, and let 
him take in the Inſtructions you give him, 


or the Leſſons you appoint him, as fat as 
may be, in a way ſuited to his natural Incli- 


nation. Fabellus would never learn any 


Moral Leſſons till they were moulded into 
the Form of ſome Fiction or Fable like 


thoſe of A#/op, or till they put on the Ap- gs 

peatance of a Parable, like thoſe wherein 

our dleſſed Saviour taught the ignorant 
World: Then he — well the 


emblematic Inſtructions that were _ 
bim, and learnt to practiſe the 'moral-Senſe 
and Meaning of them,” Young: Spectorius 
was taught Virtue by ſetting before him 4 


Qualities in human Life; and he was ap- 
8 daily to repeat ſome Story of this 

ind out of Valerius Maximus. The ſaine 
Lad was early inſtructed to avoid the com- 


mon Vices and Follies of Youth in the fame 
manner. This is a-kin to the Method 

whereby the Lacedemonians trained up their 
Children to hate Drunkenneſ and Intem- 
perance, vix. by bringing a drunken Man 
into their Company, and bewing them 
what 


- 


* 
—— — — — —— — 


Wat a Beaſt he had made of nl Such 
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viſible and ſenſible Forme of laſtructiov 
will make long and uſeful Impraſliggs 00 
the Memory, OI: 
CHILDREN may be taught to. remenaber 
=p: Things in a Way of Sport and Play, | 
young Creatures have learnt -theig 
— and Syllables, and the pronouncing 
and ſpelling of Words, by — wem 
or written upon many little flat Ta- 
ts or Dies. Some have been taught Vacs. 
bularies of different Languages, having a 
Word in one Tongue written on one, Side of 
thee Tablets, and the ſame Word in another 
Toogne on the other Side of tbem. 
Turns might be alſo many. entertain- 
ing Contrivances for the Inſtruction of Chil- 
—. in ſeveral Thipgs relating to Geometry, - 
Geography and 4/tronomy in fuch atoring and 
luſory Methods, which would make 3 
maſt agrecahle and ſting vn 4 
22 — > ER f_uſefol Thi 
HB of uſe ings SHA 
receive conſiderable Aid if they are thrown 
into Verſe: For the Numbers and Meaſures 
and Rhyme, according to the Poeſy of dif- 
ferept, Languages, bave a conſiderable. In- 
fluency upon Mankind, both ty make them 
receive with more caſe the Things propoſed 
to. theix Obſervation, | and preſerve. them 
longer in their Remembrance. How many 
*r there: of * common Aar; of * 
ife 
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Life which have been taught in early Years: | 


by: the help of Rhyme, and have been like 


Nails faſtened in a fure Place and tiveted by 
daily Uſe? 


So the Number of the Days of each 
Month are engraved on the Memory of 
Thouſands oy. theſe four Lincs: 


Thirty Days have September, 
June and / April and November: 
- voi. twenty-eight alone, 


All the re have e n 


5 Laib hero bees u e 4p 
ſurveying and judging of their own P 


by theſe three Lines, 
Compute the Pence but of one 


Are ſpent in one whole Years Cireumſerence. © 
For the Nomber of Days in a Year is 


three hundred ſixty-five, which Number of 
Pence make one Pound, one Auges, 2 0 5 


Groat, and one Penny. 


80 have Rules of Heakh been oroſeribed 
in the Book called Schola Selernitena, and 
many a Perſon has preferved himſelf doubt- 
leis from Evening Gluttony, 


two Lines: 


* 


Days Rape 
So mam Pounds and Angels, Groats and Pence 


and the Pains 
and Diſeaſes n _ it, by theſs | 


—ͤ— — rr . —·¹ CS — 
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Ex magnd cand ' Romacho fit tu bens: 2 
l Englimed: N77 | 
Let your Supper be light : 


AnD a hundred proverbial Sentences in 
various Languages are formed into Rhyme 
or a Verſe, whereby they are made to Rick 
upon the Memory of Old and. Youbg. - | 
rr is from this Principle that Moral Rules. 
have been caſt into a Poetic Mould from all 
Antiquity. 80 the golden Verſes: of the 
 Pythagoreans in Greek; Cato's Diſtichs De. 
Moribus in Latin; Lilys Precepts to Scholars. 
called Qi mihi, with many others; and this 
has been done with very good Succeſs. A 
Line or two of this kind recurring on the 
Memory have often guarded Youth from a 
Temptation to Vice and Folly, as well as 
put them in mind of their preſent Duty. 
I is for this Reaſon alſo that the Genders, 
Declenfions, and Variations of Nouns and 
Verbs have been taught in Verſe, by thoſe 
who have complied with the Prejudice of. 
long Cuſtom, to teach Engh/h Children the 
Latin Tongue by Rules written in Latin: 
a. - And 
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And truly thoſe rude Heaps of. Words and 
Terminations of an af —.— Tongue would 
have never been ſo happily learnt by Heart | 
by a hundred. thouſand Boys without this 
ſmoothing Artifice ;/ nor indeed do I know; 
any thing elſe can be ſaid with good Reaſon. 
to excuſe or relieve the obvious ae The 
of this Practice. 

Wu x you would remember new ww Things 
or Words, endeavour to aſſociate and connect 
them. with ſome Words or Things iubich you . 
have well known before, and which are fred 
and eſtabliſbed in your Memory. This Aſſocia- 
tion of Ideas is of great Importance and 
Forge, and may be of excellent Uſe in many 
Inſtances of human Life. One Idea which 
is familiar to the Mind connected with others. 
which are new and ſtrange, will bring thoſe” 
new Ideas into eaſy Remembrance. Maro-. © 
nides had got the figſt hundred Lines of Vir- 

il's Zneis printed upon his Memory ſo per- 
keck, that he knew not only the Order 
and Number of every Verſe from one to a 


hundred in PerfeRion, but the Order and . 


Number of every Word in each Vetlſe alſo; 
and by this means he would undertake, to. 
remember two or three hundred Names of 
Perſons or Things by ſome rational or fan- 
taſtic ConneQtion between ſome Word in the 
| Verſe, and ſome Letter, Syllable, Property, 
or Accident of the Name or Thing to be 
temember'd, even tho they had been re- 


'F peated 
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ted over but once or twice at moſt in his 
ring. Animanto practiſed much the 
ſame Art of Memory by getting the Latin 
Names of twenty-two Animals into his 
Head according to the Alphabet, viz. Af. 
mis, Baſiliſcus, Canis, Draco, Elephas, Felis, 
Gryfus, Hircus, Fuvencus, Leo, Mulus, 
Noctua, Ovis, Panthera, Quadrupes, Rhinos 
ceros, Simia, Taurus, Urſus, Xiphias, Hy- 
na or Tæna, Zibetta. & of theſe be 
divided alſo into four Parts, vi. Head and 
Body, Feet, Fins or Wings and Tail, and 
by fome arbitrary or chimerical Attachment 

of each of theſe to a Word or Thing which 
he defired to remember, he committed them 
to the Care of his Memory, and that with 

Succeſs. | 
' I T is alſo by this Aſeetation of Ideas © 
that we may better imprint any new Idea 
upon the Memory by joining with it ſome 
Circumſtance, of the Time, Place, Company, 
&c. wherein we firſt obſerved, heard or 
- learnt it. If we would recover an abſent 
Idea, it is uſeful to recolle& thoſe Circum-- 
ſtances of Time, Place, &c. The Subſtance 
will many Times be recover'd and brought 
to the Thoughts by recollecting the Shadow: 
A Man recurs to our Fancy. by remember- 
ing his Garment, his Size, or Stature, hig 
Office, or Employment, &c. A Beaſt, Bird 
or Fiſh by its Colour, Figure or Motion, 


4 
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by the Cage or Court- yard or Ciſtern where, 
in it was opt, We. 
IJ Tathis Head alſo. we may refer that Res. 
membrance of Names and Things Which 
may be derived from aur RecolleQian of theig 
Likeneſs to other Things: which we known 
either their — in Name, Abe 
Form, Accident, or any thing that belongs 
ta them. An Idea or Word which hes brew 
of and fargotten has been often recover'd, 
by hitting upon ſome other kindred: Wond 
ar Idea, which has the neareſt Reſemblance, 
to it, and that in the Letters, Syllables or) 
Sound of the Name, as well 48 Properties, 
of the Thing. _ 
Ir we odd remember Hipgoc crates 90 
Galen ar Paracelſis, think of a. 123 8 
Name, beginning with H, G, or F. If we, 
will 1 Qvidius Næſ we: may. re 
preſent a Man with a great Joſe; if Plata, 
we may think upon a Perſon with large 
Shoulders ;.if Criſpus, we ſhall fancy another 
with curl'd, Hair; and fo of other Things, 
AND ſometimes a new. or ſtrange Idea 
may be fixed in the Memory by codſider- 
ing its contrary or appofite. 80 if we cans 
not hit on the Ward. Goliab, the Remem- 
brance of David may recover it: Or the 
Name of a Trojan may be recover d by | 
thioking of a Greek, & c. 
8. In ſuch Caſes wherein it may be done, 
ſeek after a local Muenert. or a Cas 


Q 
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of what you have read by the Side or'Page 
where it is written or printed ; whether the 
right or the left, whether at the Top, the 
Middle, or the Bottom; whether at the 
Beginning of a Chapter or a Paragraph, or 
the End of it. It has been ſome Advantage 
for this Reaſon to accuſtom ones ſelf to 
Books of the ſame Edition: And it has 
been of conſtant and ſpecial Uſe to Di- 
vines and private Chriſtians to be furniſh- 
ed with ſeveral Bibles of the fame Edition, 
that whereſoever they are, whether in their 
Chamber, Parlour or Study, in the younger 
or elder Years of Life, they may find the 
Chapters and Verſes Randing in the ſame 
Parts of the Page, | 
Tr1s is alſo a great Capreniincy to be 
obſerved by Printers in the new Editions of - 
Grammars, Pſalms, Teſtaments, &c. to print 
every Chapter, Paragraph or Verſe in the 
fame Part of the Page as the former, that 
ſo it may yield an happy aſſiſtance to thoſe 
young Learners who find, and even feel the 
IT e of a local Memory: | 
T every thing we defire to re- 
| 1 0 be fairly and di Ninth written and 
divided into Periods, with large Charaders 
in the Beginning ; for by this Means we 
ſhall the more readily imprint the Matter 
and Words on our Minds, and recollect 
them with a Glance, the more remarkable 
the Writing appears to the Eye. This Senſe 
65 N con- 
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conveys the Ideas to the Fancy better than 
any other; and what we have ſeen is not ſo 
ſoon forgotten as what we have only heard. 
What Horace aftirms of the Mind or Paſ- 
Sons may be ſaid alſo of the Aan: 


ä Smut irritant animos os demiſe per aurem 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjetia fdelibus, & 2 
| Tpſe fits tradit . ö 


Apply'd thus in Engliſh: 


Sounds which addreſs whe Ear are loſt ond die 

In one ſhort Hour; but that which: ſirikes the Eye 
Lives long upon the Mind; the faithful Sight 
Enpraves 2 Knowledge with a Beam of Lig bt. 


Fo R the Aſſiſtance of wk Memories, 
the firſt Letters or Words of every Period, 
in every Page, may be written in diſtinct 
Colours; yellow, green, red, black, Sc. and 
if you obſerve the ſame Order of Colours in 
the following Sentences, it may be ſtill the 
better, This will make a great Impreſſion, 
and may much aid the Memory. 
Up this Head we may take Notice 
of the Advantage which the Memory gains 
by having the ſeveral Object of our Learn- 
ing drawn out into Scbemes and Tables; 
Matters of Mathematical Science and Natu- 
ral Philoſophy are not only let into the 
Underſtanding, but preſerved in the Me- 
_— by Figures and Diagrams. The Si- 

p38. | tuation 
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tuation of the ſeveral Parts of the Earth are 
better learnt by one Day's converſing with a 
Map or Sea-Chart then by meer reading the 
| Deſcription of their Situation a hundred. 
times over in Books of Geography. So the 
Conſtellations i in Aftronomy, and their Poſi- 
tion in the Heavens, are more eaſily remem - 
ber'd by Hemiſpheres of the Stars well drawn, 
'Tis by having ſuch Sort of Memorials, Fi- 

res and Tables hung round our Studies or 
— of Reſidence or Reſort, that our Me- 
mory of theſe Things will be greatly aſſiſted 
and improved, as J have ſhewn at large in 
the (twentieth Chapter, of the Uſe of the 
Science. 

I MIGHT add here alſo, that once writing 
ever what we deſign to remember, and gi- 
ving due Attention to what we write, will 
fix it more in the Mind than reading it five 
times. And in the ſame Manner if we had 
a Plan of the naked Lines of Longitude 
and Latitude, projected on the Meridien, 
printed for this Uſe, a Learner might much 
more ſpeedily advance himſelf in the Know- 
ledge of Grography by his own drawing the 
Figures of all the Parts of the World upon 
it by Imitation, than by many Days Sur- 
vey of a Map of the World ſo printed. 
The ſame alſo may be ſaid concerning the 
Conſtellations of Heaven, drawn by the 
VLearner on a naked Projection of the Circles 
if wi Sphere upon the Plan of the Equator. 


19. IT 
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10. IT has ſometimes been the Practice 
of Men to unprint Names or Sentences on 
their Memory by taking the firſt | Letters of 
every Word of that Sentence, or of thoſe 
Names, and making à new. Word out 2 
them. So the Name of the Maccabees is 

rrow'd 1 the firſt Letters of the He- 

rew Words which make that Sentence Ms 
Camoka Baelim Fehovah, i. e. Who is like 
' thee among the Gods? which was written 
on their —— Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour 
hath been called a Fiſb, in Greek IX rz, by 
the Fathers, becauſe theſe are the firſt Let- 
ters of thoſe Greek Words, Jeſus Chrift, 
| God's Son, the Saviour. 80 the Word Yb gyor 
teaches us to remember the Order of the 
ſeven original Colours as they appear by the 
Sun- beams caſt thro' a Priſm on a white 
Paper, or formed by the Sun in-a Rainbow, 
— to the different Refrangibility of 
of the Rays, wx. Violet, Indigo, Blue, Groth 
Num. Orange and 1 

Is this Manner the Hebrew Gemmmarians 
teach their Students to remember the Let- 
ters which change their natural Pronuncia- 
tion by the Inſcription of a Dageſb, by ga- 
rhering theſe fix Letters, Beth, Gimel, 
 Dakth, Caph, Pe and Thau into the Word 
Begadehephat ; and that-they might not for- 
get the Letters named Qyreſcent, viz. a, b, 
v and i, "0p are joined in the Word Ahevi. 
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So the univerſal and particular Propofitions in 
Logic are remembred by the Words CO 
, Celarent, Dari, &c. 

Oxnxx artificial Helps to Memory may 
be juſt mentioned here. 

Dx. Grey in his Book called Memoria 
Techinca has exchanged the Figures 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, for ſome Conſonants, 
b, d, t, f. 55, p. l, n, and ſome Vowels, 
a, e, i, o, u, and ſeveral Dipthongs, and 
thereby formed Words which denote Num- 
bers, which may be more eaſily remember'd : 
And Mr. Lowe has improv'd his Scheme in a 
ſmall Pamphlet called Mnemonics delineated, 
whereby in ſeven Leaves he has comprized 
almoſt an Infininity of things in Science and 
in common Life, and reduced them to a Sort 
of Meaſure like Lietin Verſe; tho' the Words 
may be ſuppoſed to be very barbarous, being 
ſach a Mixture of Vowels and Conſonants 
as are very unfit for Harmony. 

Bur after all, the very Writers on this 
Subject have confeſs'd that ſeveral of theſe 
artificial Helps of Memory are ſo cumber- 
ſome as not to be ſuitable to every Temper 
or Perſon ; nor are they of any Uſe for the 
Delivery of a Diſcourſe by Memory, nor of 
much Service in learning the Sciences: But 
they may be ſometimes practiſed for the 
afſiſting our Remembrance. of certain Sen- 
tences, Numbers or Names, 


% 
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C HAP. XV. 
Of determining 2 QussT10N. 


I X HEN a Subject is propos'd to 
VV your Thoughts, confider whether 
it be knowable at all, or no; and then whe- 
ther it be not above the Reach of your 
Enquiry and Knowledge in the preſent State ; 
and remember that *tis a great Waſte of 
Time, to buſy yourſelves too much amongſt - 
Unſearchables : The chief Uſe of theſe Stu- 

dies is to keep the Mind humble, by find- 

ing its own Ignorance and Weakneſs, 


1. CONSIDER again whether the Mat- 


ter be worthy of your Enquiry at all; and 
then how far it may be worthy 6f your 
| preſent Search and Labour, according to 
your Age, your Time of Life, your Station 
in the World, your Capacity, your Pro- 
feſſion, your chief Deſign and End. There 
are many Things worth Enquiry to one 
Man, which are not ſo to another; and 
there are things that may deſerve the Stud 

or the ſame Perſon in one Part of ' Life, 
which would be improper or impertinent 
at another. To read Books of the Art of 
preaching, or e about Church Diſci- 
line, are proper for a Theological Student in 


the End of his Academical Studies, but not 
at 
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at the Beginning of them. To purſue Ma- 
thematical Studies very largely may be uſe. 
ful for a Profeſſor of Philojopby, but not for 
2 Divine, | | 

III. CONSIDER whether the Subject of 
your Enquiry be eaſy or difficult ; whether you 
have ſufficient Foundation or Skill, Furniture 
and Advantages for the Purſuit of it. It 
would be Madneſs for a young Statuary to 
attempt at firſt to carve a Venus or a Mer. 
cury, and eſpecially without proper. Tools, 
And *tis equal Folly for a Man to pretend 
to make great Improvements in Natural Phi- 
hfophy without due Experiments, mt 
IV. CONSIDER whether the Subject 
be any-ways uſeful or no, before you engage 
in the Study of it: Often put this Queſtion 
to yourſelves, Cui bono to what Purpoſe ? - 
What End will it attain ? Is it for the Glory 
of God, for the Good of Men, for your 
own Advantage, for the Removal of any 
natural or moral Evil, for the Attainment 
of any natural or moral Good? Will the 
Profit be equal to the Labour? There are 
many fubtle Impertinencies learnt in the 
Schools, many painful Trifles even a 
the Mathematical Theorems and Problems, 
many Difficiles Nuge, or laborious Follies 
of various Kinds, which ſame. ingenious 
Men have been engaged in, A due Reflection 
upon theſe Things will call the Mind _ 
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from vain Amuſements, and ſave much 


Time. 

v. CONSIDER what Tendency b 
to make you wiſer and better, as well as to 
make you more karned; and thoſe Queſy 
tions which tend to Wiſdom and Prudence 
in our Conduct among Men, as well as Piety 
toward God, are doubtleſs more important, 
and prefetable beyond all thoſe Enquiries 
which only 1 improve our e in meet 
lations. 

VI. Ir the Queſtion appear whe wall 
worth your diligent Application, and you 
are farmſh'd with the n Requilites 
to purſue it, then conſider whether it be 
up and entangled in more Words than is need- 


Ful, or contain and include more complicated 


| Jadeas than is neceſſary; and if ſo, endeavour 


to reduce it to a greater Simplicity and Plain- 

neſs, which will make the Enquiry and Ar- 

gument eaſier and plainer all the Way. 
VI. I y it be ſtated in an improper, ob- 


ſcure, or irregular Form, it may be melio- 


rated by changing the Phraſe, or tranſpofng 


the Parts of it; but be careful always to 
keep the grand and important Point of En- 


quiry the ſame in your new ſtating the 
Queſtion. Little Tricks and Deceits of 8 


phiſtry, by fliding in, or leaving out ſuch 
Words as entirely change the Queſtion, 


ſhould be abandoned and renounced 4 
r 


4 
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fair Diſpotants, nd honeſt Searchers after 
Truth. 


Tun flating of. a Queſtion with. Clearneſ 


Fe and Juſtice goes a great way many times to- 
ward the anſwering it. The greateſt Part 


of true Knowledge lies in a diſtindt Per- 


ception of Things which are in themſelves dif. 
tin; and ſome Men give more Light and 


8 Knowledge by the bare fating of the Queſtion 


with Perſpicuity and Juſtneſs than others 
by talking of it in groſs Confuſſon for whole 


| Hours together. To ſlate a Queſtion is but 
. to ſeparate and diſentangle the Parts of it 


from; one another, as well as from every 
thing which doth not concern the Queſtion, 
and then to lay the diſentangled Parts of the 
Queſtion in due Order and Method : Often- 
times without more ado. this fully reſolves 
the Doubt, and ſhews the Mind where the 
Truth lies, without Argument or. Diſpute, 
VIII. Ir the Queſtion relate to an Axiom 
or firſt Principle of . Truth, remember that 
a long Train of Conſequences may depend 


upon it, therefore it ſhould not be Nad ad- 


mitted or received. 

*T1s not enough to determine the Truth 
of any Propoſition, much leſs to raiſe it to 
the Honour of an Axiom or firſt Principle, 


"to ſay, That it has been believed through 


many Ages, that it has been received by 
many Nations, that 'tis almoſt univerſally 
acknowledged, or no Body denies it, that 

tis 
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'tis eſtabliſhed by human Laws, or that 
temporal Penalties or Reproaches will attend 
the Diſbelief of it. | | 

IX. NOR is it enough to forbid any Pro- 
poſition the Title of an Axiom becauſe it has 
been denied by ſome Perſons, and doubted of 
by others ; for tome Perſons have been un- 
reaſonably credubous, and others have been as 
unreaſonably ſceptical. Then only ſhould a 
Propoſition be called an Axiom or a fel If-evi- 
dent Truth, when by a moderate Attention 
to the Subject and Predicate their Connec- 
tion appears in ſo plain a Light and ſo clear 
an Evidence, as needs no third Idea or mid- 
dle Term to prove them to be connected. 

X. WHILE you are in ſearch after Truth 
in Queſtions of a doubtful Nature, or ſuch 
as you have not yet thoroughly examined, 
keep up a juſt Indifference for either Side of 
the Queſtion, if you would be led honeſtly 
into the Truth : For a Defire or Inclination 
leaning to either Side, biaſſes the Judgment 
ſtrangely ; whereas by this Indifference for 
every Thing but Truth, you will be excited 
to examine my inſtead of preſuming, and 
your Aſſent will be ſecured from going be- 


yong your: Evidence. 

XI. For the moſt part People are born 
to their Opinions, and never queſtion the 
Truth of what their Family or their Country 
or their Party profeſs. They clothe their 
. as they do their Bodies after the 


F aſhion 
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dcver examines their Principles. It is ſuſpect - 
ed of Lukewarmneſs to ſuppoſe Examina 
tion neceſſary, and twill be charged a8 a 
Tendency to Afuſtaſy if we go about to exa- 
mine them. Perſons are applauded for pre-. 
ſarving they are in the Right; and (as Nat. 
Locke faith), he that confiders and enquites 
into the en of Things is counted. a 
Foe to Ori hadary, becauſe poſſibly he may 
deviate. from ſome of the received Doctrines. 
And thus Men without any Induſtry or Ac- 
quifition of their own, (lazy and idle as 
they are) inherit heal Truths, i. e. the Truths 
of that Place where they live, and are inur d 
to aſſent without Evidence. KR; 

Tr1s hath a long and unhappy Influence; 
for if a Man can bring his Mind, ance to be 

ſitive and fierce for ' Propoſitions whole 
Evidence he hath never examin'd, and that 
in Matters of the greateſt Concernment, 
he will naturally follow this ſhort and eaſy 
Way of judging and believing in Caſes of 
leſs Moment, and build all his Opinions up- 
on inſufficient Ground, 

XII. In determining a en eſpe- 
cially when it is a Matter of Difficulty and 
Importance, do not take up with partial Exa- 
mination, but turn your Thoughts on all 
Sides to gather in all the Light you can ta- 
ward the Solution of it. Take Time, and 
uſe all the Helps that are to be attain'd be- 


fore 
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fore yon fully determine, ic ent where 


termination. 00 


Ir you would know © tw Movie u my 


8 partial Examination, take * Inftancee, 
v2, 
Wurn you examine an hee of Saf 
or enquire into ſome Matter of Sen/ario1 

at too great à Diſtance from the Object, or 
In an incounvenient Situation of it, or under 
any Indifpofetion of the Organs, or any Dif 
guiſe whatſoever relating to the Meum or 
the Organ or the Obje# itetf ; or when you 


examine it by the Senſe only, where others - 


might be employed; or when you enquirs 


into it by Senſe only, without the Uſe of the | 


Underflanding and Judgment and Reafon. | 


Ir it be a Queſtion which is to be . 


termined by Reaſon and Ar ef hong then your 
Examination is partial, w u turn the 
Qyeſtion only i 12 one Light 045 do not turn 
it on al} Sides; when you look upon it on- 


ly in its Relations and Aſpects to one 8ort 


of Objects and not to another; when yon 


conſider only the Advantages of it and the 


Reaſons for it, and neglect to think of the 
reaſons agzint it, and never ſurvey its In- 
conveniences too; when you determine on 
a ſudden before you haye given yourſelf a 


dne Time for weighing. all Circmſtancry, 


Es: EY 


AGAIN, 
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Aon, If it be a Queſtion of Fact de 
pending upon the Report or Teftimony: of Men, 


your Examination is but partial, when you 
Soles only what one Man or, a few fay, 
a 


you only aſk. what thoſe report who were 
not Eye or Ear Witneſſes, and neglect thoſe 
who ſaw and heard it; when you content 
yourſelt with meer looſe and general Talk 
about it, and never enter into Particulars; or 
vhen there are many who deny the Fact, 
and you never concern yourſelf about theic 
Reaſons for denying it, but reſolye to be- 
lieve only thoſe who affirm it. 
Turk is yet further a Fault in your 
partial Examination of any Queſtion, when 
you reſolve to determine it by natural Rea- 
ſon only, where: you might be affiſted by ſu- , 
natural Revelation; or when you decide 
the Point by ſome Word or Sentence, or by 
ſome Part of Revelation, without comparing 
it with other: Parts, which might give fur- 
ther Light and better Help to determine the 
%% 
TIs alſo a culpable Partiality if you ex- 
amine ſome doubtful} or pretended Viſion or 
Revelation without the. Uſe of Reaſon ; or 
without the Uſe of that Revelation which is 
undoubted and ſufficiently proved to be Di- 
vine, Theſe are all Inſtances of imperfect 
"Examination, and we ſhould never determine 
. a Queſtion 


avoid the Teſtimony of others; when 
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a inen BN fa. or. at where, we 
may have of;three or four. 
VIII. h og 1 darling "Ne 


tion, 2 fapoeurite Hypothe/is n ſome _ be- 


loved Doctrine, Or ſome COmmen. "uk m4 
mined, N be 2 a fs gf 1 


cg or nz ll it be 75 
fa examined, accurately adjuſted, and ſuf 
Hiciently confirmed. Some Ferſons by. in- 
dulgin ſuch a A. Prafice Tow been Jed into 
long "Ranks of Errors; they.. Bare, foupd 
themſelves involved jo a T. rain 5 Miſtakes 
by taking vp, ſome 75 ee .or 
Principle either. in Plulo 1 7 Politicks, or 
Religion upon flight 0 80 c 
_ and. eſtabliſhing; that as a, Teſt AY, Rule by 
ee age all other Thi hings | 

Xl OR. þ lame Reaſon, War a care 
of ſuddenly deter ni ning — one J on 
. which, the Determinatiqn of: many Rindred or 
K Ga Caſes l, eaſily, Me naturally follow. 
Take heed, of receiving. any wrong Turn in 
your early Jadgn ent of ings; be watch- 
ij fal as far ag Poſſible e any falſe Biaſs 
Which may be given;t © 55 N 
eſpecia all in younger 995 Ihe. Indul- 
gence ; ore one 5 ae on, or the giv- 
ing eredit to one fool iſh Fable, lays the 
Mind open to be impoſed upon by many. 
The ancient Romans were taught to believe 


a 


* 


100 Grounds, 


— 
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that Romulus and Remus the Founders 0, 
their State and Empire were expoſed in th 
Mood, and nurſed by a Wolf: This Story 
prepared their Minds for the Reception of 
ny Tales of the like Nature relating to 
other Countries. Trogus Pompeius would 
inforce the Belief that one of the antient Kings 
of Spain was alſo nurſed and fuckled by a Heart, 
from the Fable of Romulus and Remus, It 
was by the ſame Influence they learn'd to 
give up their Hopes and Fears'to Omens and 
Soothſaying, when they were once perfuaded 
that the Greatneſs of their Empire and the 
Glory of Romulus their Founder were pte- 
dicted by the happy Omen of turlve Fu- 
tures appearing to bim when be fought where 
10 build the City. They readily received all 
the following Legends of Prodigies, Augu- 
ries and Prognoſticks for many long Ages to- 
e with which Livy bas furniſh'd his 
ele N 
So the Child who is onee taught to be- 
lieve any one Occurrence to be à good or evi 
Omen, or any Day of the Month or Week 
to be lucky or unluciy, hath a wide Inroad 
made on the Soundneſs of his Underſtand- 
ing in the following Judgments of his Life; 
he lies ever open io all the ſilly Impreſſions 
and idle Tales of Nurſes, and imbibes many 
a fooliſh Story with Greedineſs, which he 
muſt unlearn again if ever he become ac- 
gquainted with Truth and Wiſdom. 
ö 1 XV. HA vr 
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XV. Have' a care of intereſting your 
warm and religious Zeal in thoſe Matters 
which are not ſufficiently evident in them. 
ſelves, or which are not fully and through- 
ly examin'd and ptowd: For this Zeal, 
whether right or wrong, when it is once 
engaged, will bave a powerful Influence to 


eſtabliſh your own Minds in thoſe Doctrines 


which los really doubtful, and to ſtop.up 
all the Avenus of further Light: This will 
bring upon the Soul a Sort of /acred' Aue 


and Dread of Hereſy; with a Divine Cons 


cern to maintain whatever Opinion you have 
eſpouſed as Dlvine, 5 1 0 you 
have eſpouſed it without any jũſt Evidence, 


and ought to have renounced It as lp an 


pernicious. | 2371 BOY 
Wr ought to de 3 for the: moll 
important Points of our Neligion, and 70 


contend earneftly for the Faitb once delivered io 
the Saints; but we ought not to employ. this . 


ſacred Fervour'of Spirit in the Service of any 
Article till we have ſeen it made out with 
plain and ſtrong Conviction, that it is a 
neceffary or important Point of Faith or 
Practice, and is either an evident Dictate of 
the Light of Nature, ot an aſſured Article 
of Revelation, ' Zeal muſt not reign over 
the Powers of our Underſtanding, but 


them: God is the God of Light. and Truth, 
a God of Reaſon and Order, and he never 
eee Mankind to uſe their natural Fa- 

U 2 culties 


In 
| 
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culties amiſs for the Support of his Cauſe: 
Even the moſt myſterious and ſublime Doc- 


trines of Revelation are not to be believed 


without a juſt Reaſon for it; nor ſhould our 
pious Affections be engaged in the Defence 
of them, till we have plain and convincing 
Proof that they are certainly teveal'd, tho 
perhaps we may never in this World attain 
to ſuch clear and diſtinct Ideas of them As 


wee deſire, 


XVI. As a warm Zeal ought never to 
be employed in the Defence of any revealed 
Truth, till our Reaſon be well convinced of 
the Revelation ſo neither ſhould Vit and 


Banter, feſt and Ridicule ever be indulged 


to oppoſe and aſſault any Doctrines of pro- 
feſs d Revelation, till Reaſon has prow d they 

are not really revealed: And even then theſe 

Methods, fhould' be uſed very ſeldom, . and 
with the utmoſt Caution and Prudence, 
Raillery and Mit were never made to anſwer 
our Enquiries after Truth, and to determine 


a Queſtion of rational Controverſy ; though 


they may ſometimes be: ſerviceable to ex- 


| noſe to Contempt' thoſe inconſiſtent Follies 
which have been firſt abundantly refuted by 


Argument; they ſerve indeed only to cover 

Nonſenſe with Shame, when Reaſon has firſt 
ov'd it to be meer Nonſenſe. 

IT Is therefore a filly and moſt unrea- 


2 Teſt which ſome of our Deiſts have 
ipfroduced; to Judge of Diving Revelation, 


VIZ. 
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viz. To try if it will bean Ridicule an 
Laugbter. ” They are effectually beaten in 
all their Combats at the Weapons of Men, 
that is, Reaſon and Argument ; 5, _ 'twould 
not be unjuſt! (though 'tis a litile uncourtly) 
to ſay that they would now attack our Re- 
Iigion with the Talents of a vile Animal, typ 

is, Grin, and Grimace, ,.* 

- I can'T think that a Fefter or A Monkey, 

a Droll or a Puppet, can be proper Judg ; 
or .Deciders of Controverſy. That which 
dreſſes up all Things in Diſguiſe, i is not like- 
ly to lead us into any juſt Sentiments about 
them. Plato or Socrates, Ceſar or Alexan- 
der, might have a Fool's Coat clapt upon 

any of them, and perhaps in this Diſguiſe 
neither the Wiſdom of the one, nor the Ma- 
jeſty of the other, would ſecure them from 
a $neer; this Treatment would never ipform 
us whether they were Kings or Slaves, whe- 
ther they were Fools or Philoſophers. © The 
| #trongeſt Reaſoning, the beſt Senſe, and the 
| politeſt Thoughts, may be ſet in a moſt ri- 
diculous Light by this grinning Faculty: 
The moſt obvious Axioms of eternal Truth 
may be dreſt in a very fooliſh Form, and 
wrapt up in artful Abſurdities by this Ta- 
lent; but they are Truth and Reaſon and 
good Senſe ſtill. Euclid with all his De- 
monſtrations might be ſo covered and over- 
whelmed with Banter, that a Beginner in 
be 2 might be tempted to doubt 
U 3 whether 
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whether his Theorems were true or no, and 
to imagine they could never be uſeful. 80 
weaker Minds might be eaſily prejudiced 
apainſt the nobleſt Principles of Truth and 
Goodneſs : And the younger Part of Mans 
- Kind might be beat off from the Belief of 
the moſt, ſerious, the moſt rational and im- 
portant Points even of natural Religion by 
the impudent Jeſts of a profane Wit. The 
moral Duties of the civil Life, as well as the 
Articles of Chri/tzanity, may be painted over 
with the Colouts of Folly, and expos'd upon 
a Stage, ſo as to ruin all ſocial and perſonal 
Virtue among the gay and e Fart 
of the World. 

XVII. Ir ſhould be bnd alſo, that 
theſe very Men cry out ou againſt the 
'Uſe of all ſevere Railin Reproach in 
Debates, 'all Penalties auf Prof Faun of the 
State, in order to convince the Minds and 
Conſciences of Men, and determine Points 
of Ttuth and Error, Now I renounce 
theſe penal and ſmarting Methode of Con- 
viction as much as they do, and yet I think 
ſtillſtheſe ate every whit as wile, as juſt, and 
as good for this Purpoſe, as Banter and Ri- 
Gicule, Why ſhould publick Mockery 1 in print, 
or a merry Joke upon a Stage, be a better 
Teſt of Truth than ſevere railing Sarcaſms 
and publick Per fecutions and Penalties? Why 
; ſhould more Light be derived to the Undet- 
ſtanding by a Song of ſcurtilous Mirth, or a 
| witty 
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witty. Ballad, than there is by a rude Cudgel? 4 
When a Profeſſor of any Religion is ſet up. | 
to be*laugh'd at, I cannot ſee how this | 
ſhould help us to judge of the Truth of his "i 
Faith any better than if he were ſcourged.. | 
The. Jeers of a Theatre, the Pillory and the 
Whipping-Poſt are very near a-kin, When. 
the Perſon, or his Opinion is made the Jeft - 
of the Mob, or his Back the Shambles of; 
the Executioner, I think thete is no. more 
Conviction. in the one than in the other. 
Mg Bes19es, ſuppoſing tis but bare- - 
poſſible that the great God ſhould reveal ſl 
. * Mind and Will & to Men by Miracle, Vi- | 
fion. or "Inſpiration, tis a Piece of Contempt 
and profane Inſolence to treat any tolerable 
or rational Appearance of ſuch a 9 
with Feſt. 5 Laughter, i in order to 1915 : 
whether it be Divine or no. And nd yet if this 
be a proper Teſt of Revelation, it 15 be 
ly age 'd to the True as well as the 
1 th. in order.to diſtinguiſh. . Wan a 
' Riyal Proclamation were ſent to a diſtant 
Part of the Kiogdom, and ſome of the Sub- 
jects ſhould dout t whether it came from the 
King or no; is it poſfible that Fit and Ri- 
Aicu A ſhould ever decide the Point? Or 
would the Prince ever think bimſelf treated 
with juſt Honour to have his Proclamation 
_ canvaſſed in this Manner on a public Stage, 
and become the Sport of e in order 


IL 4 „ „1 - £ # vd 0 
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to detertoint'the Queſtion; Whether tj th; 
Ward of a King or 1m? | Tg; 1 b wo 7 
LT ſuch ſott of Writers go on at their 
deareſt Peril, and ſport therhſetves in their. 
own Decetvings; let them at their Peril make 
a ſeſt at the Bible, and treat the ſacred Ar- 
ticles of Chriſtianity with Scoff and Merri- 
ment: But then let them lay aſide all their 
Pretences to Reaſon as well as Religion; and 
as they Expoſe themſelves by ſuch Writings 
to the Neglect and Contempt of Men, fo let. 
them prepare to meet the Majeſty and In- 
diguation of God without timely Repen- 
tance. Ie 1255 by * 0 { a STYLE, 25 8 oY 
XIX. In reading philoſophical moral or 
religious Controverſies, never raiſe your Eſteem 
df any Opinion by the Aſſurance and Zeal © 
 whitewith the Author afferts it, nor by 
_ thehigheſt Praiſes he beſtows upon it: Nor 
on the other hand, let your Eſteem of 
an Opinion be abated, nor your Averſion to 
it rajſed by the ſupercilious Contempt caſt . 
upon it by a warm Writer, nor by the ſove- 
reign Aits with which he condemns it, Let 
the Force of Argument alone influence your 
Aſſent or Diſſent, Take care that your Soul 
be not warped or biaſs'd on one Side or the 
other by any Strains of flattering or abuſive 
Language; for there is no Queſtion whatſo- 
ever but hath ſome ſuch Sort of Defenders 
and Oppofers, Leave _ Writers to their 
own Follies who pt \Riſe thus upon the 
| Weakneſs 
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Weakneſs of their Readers without Ar | 
ment; leave them to triumph in their own 
fancied Poſſeflions and Victories: It is often- 
times found that their Poſſeſſions are but a 
Heap of Ecrors, and their boaſted Victories 
are but overbearing Noiſe and Clamour to 
filence the Voice of Truth. 
IN Philoſophy and Religion the Bigots of 
all Parties are generally the moſt poſitive, 
and deal much in this Sort of Arguments. 
Sometimes theſe are the Weapons of Pride, 
for a haughty Man ſuppoſes all his Opi- 
nions to be infallible, and imagines the con- 
trary Sentiments are ever ridiculous and 
not worthy of Notice, Sometimes theſe 
Ways of talking are the meer Arms of Ig- 
norance: The Men who uſe them, know 
little of the oppoſite'Side of the Queſtion, 
and therefore they exult in their own vain 
Pretences to Knowledge, as tho no Man of 
Senſe could oppoſe. their Opinion. They 
Tail at an Object on againſt their own Senti- 
ments, becauſe they can find no other An- 
{wer to it but Railing. /, And Men of Learn- 
ing by their exceſſive Vanity have been 
ſometimes tempted into the ſame inſolent 
Practice as well as the Ignorant. g 
Ver let it be remember'd too, that there 
are ſome Truths ſo plain and evident, that 
the Oppoſition to them is ſtrange, unac- 
countable, and almoſt monſtrous: And 
in Vindication of ſuch Truths a Writer of 


good 
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good Senſe may ſometimes be allowed to uſe 
a Degree of Aſſurance, and pronounce them 
ſtrongly with an Air of Confidence, while 
he defends them with Reaſons of convincing 
c an 
XX. SOMETIMES a Nueſtion may be pro- 
poſed which is of ſo large and extenſive 4 
Nature, and refers to ſuch a Multitude of Sub- 
Jets, as ought not in Fuſtice to be determined 
at once by a fingle Argument or Anſwer : As if 
one ſhould aſk me, Are you a profeſs'd Diſ- 
ciple of the Sroicks or the Platoniſts? Do 
you receive and aſſent to the Principles of 
| Gaſſendus, Deſcartes, or Sir Iſaac Newton? 
Have you choſen the Hypotheſis of Tycho or 
"Copernicus? Have you devoted yourſelf to 
the Sentiments of Arminius or Calvin? Are 
| your Notions Epiſcopal, Preſbyterian or In- 
dependant ? Ec. I think it may be very 
proper in ſuch Caſes not to give an Anſwer 
in the Groſs, but rather to enter into a 
Detail of Particulars, and explain one's own 
Sentiments. 8 there is no Man nor 
Zett of Men upon Earth whoſe Sentiments 
lloentirely follow. God has given me Rea- 
ſon to judge for myſelf, and though I may 
ſee ſufficient Ground to agree to the greateſt 
Part of the Opinions of one Perſon ot Party. 
yet it does by no means follow that I ſhould 
receive them all. Truth does not always go 
by the Lump, nor does Error tincture and 
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ſpoil all the Articles of Belief that ſome one 
Party profeſſe. 

SINCE there are Difficulties attend every 
Scheme of human Knowledge, it is enough 
for me in the main to incline to that Side 
which has the feweſt Difficulties; and I 
would endeavour as far as poſſible to cor- 
rect the Miſtakes or the harſh Expreſſions of 
one Party, by ſoftening and reconciling 

Methods, by reducing the Extremes, and 
by borrowing ſome of the beſt Principles or 
Phraſes from another. Cicero was one of the 
greateſt Men of Antiquity, and gives us an 
Account of the various Opinions of Philoſo- 
| phers in his Age; but he bimſelf was of the 
Eclectic Sea, and choſe out of each of 
them ſach Poſitions as in his wiſeſt Jadg- 
ment came neareſt to the Truth. 

XXI. Wrzn you are called; in = 
Gourls of Life or Religion to judge and de- 
termine concerning any Qgeſtion, and to 
affirm or deny it, Take @ full Survey of the 
Objections ogainf it as well' as of the A 
ments for it, as far as your Time and Cir- 
cumſtances admit, and fee on which Side the 

Preponderation falls. If either the Oſjections 
_ againſt any Propoſition, or the Arguments 
for the Defence of it, carry in them moſt. 
undoubted Evidence, and. are plainly unan- 
ſwerable, they will and ought to conſtrain 
the Aﬀent, though there may be many ſeem- 
ing Probabilities on o the other Side, which 


F at 
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at firſt Sight would flatter the Judgment to 
favour it. But where the Reaſons on both 
Sides are very near of equal Weight, there 
Suſpenſon or Doubt is our Duty, unleſs in 
Caſes wherein preſent Determination or 
Practice is requited, and there we muſt act 
according to the preſent ee 8 5 24 
deration of Reaſons. 
XXII. IN Matters of Moment and Jas 
portance, *tis our Duty indeed to ſeek after 
certain and concluffue Arguments, (if they 
can be found) in order to determine a 
Queſtion : But where the Matter is of little 
Conſequence, it is not worth our Labour to 
ſpend much Time in ſoeking after Certainties; 
it is ſufficient! here, if probable Reaſons offer 
themſelves; '' And even in Matters of greater 
Importance, eſpecially where daily Practice 
is neceſſary, and where we cannot attain 
any /ufficient or certain Grounds.to determine 
a Queſtion on either Side, we muſt then 
take up with ſuch probable Arguments as. we 
can arrive at. But this general Rule ſhould 
be obſerved, 4/2, To take heed that our 
Aſſent be no ſtronger, or riſe no higher in 
the Degree of it, than che e vs N 
will ſupport. | 
XXIII. TugRE are many Things even 
m Religion, as well as in Philoſophy and the 
Civil Life, which we believe with very dif- 
ferent Degrees of Aſſent, and this is or ſhould 
be NE regulated according to the diffe- 
rent 
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rent Degrees. of Evidence. which we enjoy: 


And perhaps there are a thapſand. Gradan 


tions Pa our Aſſent to the Things we believe; 
becauſe there ate thouſands of . Circym- 
ſtances relating to > different Queſtions, e hich 
increaſe : or diminiſh the Evidence we have 


concerning them, and that, in Matters both 
of Reaſon and Revelation. 1 


1 


1 believe. there is a_ God, nd. that Obe. 


dience is due to him from every. "rant 
Creature: This I am molt. full 
of, becauſe 1 have the ſtrongeſt. Ty 
fince it is the plain Dictate both of We 
and Revelation, 1 
„ AsAIN, I believe there ii a. ons Ref 1 
reffion of the Dead, becauſe Scripture tells 
us ſo in the Plaineſt Terms, though 05 
ſays. nothing of it. I believe alſo . 
ſame Matter of our Bodies which died (in 005 rt 
at leaſt) ball ariſe ; but I am not ſo fully 
aſſured of this Circumſtance, becauſe the 
Revelation of it is not quite ſo clear and 
expreſs, Vet further, I belieue that the good 
Men who were acquainted bere on Earth 
ſhall know each other in Heaven ; but my 
Perſuaſion of it is not abſolutely certain, 
becauſe my Aſſent to it ariſes only from cir- 
cumſtantial Reaſonings of Men upon what 
God has told us, and therefore my Evi- 
dences are not ſtrong. beyond a Poſſibility 
of Miſtake. This Direction cannot be too 


often repeated, that our Aﬀent ought . : 
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to hep Pace with our Evidence, and our Be- 
lief of any Propoſition - ſhould never riſe 
higher than the Ptoof or Evidence we have 
to ſupport it, nor ſhould our Faith run faſter 
than right Reaſon can encourage it. 
XXIV. PrxnArs it will be objefted here, 
Why then does our Saviour in the Hiſtories 6 4 
the Goſpel ſo much commend a' flrong Pait 
and lay out Both his miraculous Benefit and 
bis Praiſes upon ſome of thoſe poor Creatures of 
little Reaſoning, who profeſt an aſſured Belief 
of his Commiſion and his Power to heal them 
I anſiver, the God of Nature has given 
every. Man his own Reaſon to be the, Judge 
of Evidence to himſelf in particular, and to 
direct his own Aﬀent in all Things about 
which he is called to judge; and even the 
Matters of Revelation are to be believed by 
us, becauſe our Reaſon pronounces the Re- 
velation to be true. Therefore the great 
God wilt not, or cannot, in any Inſtances 
require us to aſſent to any thing without 
reafonable or ſufficient Evidence, nor to be- 
lieve any Propoſition more ſtrongly than 
what our Evidence for it will ſupport. We 
have therefore abundant Ground to believe 
that thoſe Perſons of whom our Saviour re- 
quires ſuch a frong Faith, or whom he com- 
mends for their ſtrong Faith, had as ſtrong 
and certain Evidence of his Power and Com- 
miſſion from the credible and inconteſtable 
Reports they had heard of his —_— 
Wnic 
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which were wrought on purpoſe to give 
Evidence to his Commiſſion *®, Now in 
ſuch a Cafe both this ſtrong | Faith and the 
open Profeſſion of it were very worthy © 
publick Encouragement and Praiſe from' our 
Saviour, becauſe of the great and publick 
Oppoſition which the Magiſtrates and the 
Prieſts and the Doctors of the Age made 
againſt Jeſus the Man of Nazareth, when 
he appeared as the Męeſiab. 

Ap beſides all this it may be 1 
ably ſuppoſed, with regard to ſome of thote 
ſtrong Exerciſes of Faith which are required 
and commended; that theſe Believers had 
ſome further Hints of inward Evidence an 
immediate Revelation from God himſelf; > 
when St. Peter confeſſes Chrift t to be the Jon 
of God, Matth. xvi. 16, 17. dur 'bl M 
"Saviour commends him, hy ing, Bleſſed aut 
thou, Simon Bur- jona; but” he” adds, ' F, 
and Blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which 7 ts in Heaven, Frag tes ” 


. Whenour Saviour — e ee berbidus- 
belief, Jobn xx. 20. he does it in theſe Words, Bacaigc 
thou 2 ſeen me, Thomas, thou hoft believed : Bleed 
are they who have not feen, and yet have belitutd, l. e. 
Bleſſed are they who, though they have not been fa 

voured with the Evidence of theit Senſes as thou haſt 
been, yet have been convinced by the reaſonable and 
ſufficient moral Evidence of the well- grounded Report 
of others, and have believed in me upon that Evidence. 
Of this moral Evidence Mr. Ditton writes exceeding well 
in his Book of the Reſurreflion 7 Gorift, 


Lad 


7 511 
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AND the ſame may be ſaid concerning 
the Faith of Miracles, the Exerciſe. whereof 
vas ſometimes required of the Diſciples. and 
others. 1. e. when by inward and divine In- 
fluences God aſſured them ſuch Miracles 
ſhould be wrought, their Obedience to and 
Compliance with theſe divine Illuminations 
| was expected, and commended. ; Now this 
ſupernatural Inſpiration carried ſufficient, Evi- 
dence with it to them as well as to the antient 
Prophets, though we who never felt it are 
not ſo capable to judge and diſtinguiſh it. 
XXV. Wu Ar is ſaid before concerning 
Truth or Dod#rines, may be alſo affirmed con- 
cerning Duties; the Reaſon of both is the 
ſame; as the one are Trutbs for our Specu- 
lation, the othets are Truths for our Practice. 
Duties which are expreſsly required in the 
plain Language of Scripture, or dictated by 
the moſt evident reaſoning upon firſt Princi- 
ples, ought to bind our Conſciences more 
than thoſe which are but dubiouſly inferred, 
and that only from occaſional Occurrences, 
Incidents and Circumſtances: As for In- 
ſtance, I am certain that I ought to pray to 
God; my Conſcience is bound to this, be- 
_ cauſe there are moſt evident Commands for it 
to be found in Scripture, as well as to be de- 
rived from Reaſon. I believe alſo that I may 
pray to God either by a woritten Form, or with- 
aut one, becauſe neither Reaſon nor Revela- 


tion expreſsly requires either of theſe _ 
| 0 
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of Prayer at all Times, or forbids the other. 
I cannot therefore bind my Conſcience to 
practiſe the-one ſo as utterly to renounce the 
other; but I would praQtiſe either of them as 
myReaſon and other Circumſtancesdirect me. 
AGAIN, I believe that Chriſtians ought to 
remember the Death of Chriſt by the Symbols 
of Bread and Vine; and I believe tbere 
augbt to be Paftors in a chriſtian Church. ſome 
way ordained or ſet apart to lead the Nor- 
tp and to bleſs and diſtribute theſe Elements; 
but the laſt of theſe Practices is not ſo: 


erxpreſsly directed, preſcribed and required 


in Scripture as the former; and therefore 
I feel my Conſcience evidently bound Zo. 
remember the Death of Chriſt with ſome So- 
ciety of Chriſtians or other, ſince it is a 
moſt plain Command, though their Me- 
thods of -ordaining a Paſtor be very diffe- 
rent from other Men, or from my own 
Opinion; or whether the Perſon who diſ- 
tributes theſe Elements be only an occa- 
fional or a ſettled Adminiſtrator; fince none 
of theſe Things are plainly determined in 
Scripture. I muſt not omit or negle& an 
expreſs Command becauſe ſome unneceſſary 
Circumſtances are dubious, And I truſt I 
ſhall receive Approbation from the God of 
Nature and from Jeſus my Judge at the 
laſt Day, if I have endeavoured in this 
manner to believe and practiſe every Thing 
in proportion to the Degree of Evidence 
X which 
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which God has given me about it, or which 
he has put me into a Capacity to ſeck and ob- 
$0 in the Age and Nation wherein I live. 

very, Wur THER the obſtinate Deiſts 
Nite” the Fataliſtis of Great Britain will find 
ſufficient Apology. from this Principle? But 
J leave them to . the avifal Exper 
riment. 13d 

XXVI. We St "ans. thele. three 
Rules in jadging of Probabilities which are 
to be determined by Reaſon, relating either 
to things paſt or things to come. 

1. THAT. which of agrees maſt with the Con- 
Pitution of Nuture carries the greateſt, Proba. 
bility in it} where no other Cireumſtance ap- 

to counter poiſe it: As, if 1 let looſe a 
reyhound within fight of a Hare upon a 
large Plain, there is — Probability the 

Greyhound will ſeize her; that a thouſand 
Sparrows will fly away at the Sigbt of a 
Hawk among them. 

2. Tu AT which is moſt conformable to the 
conſtant Obſervations of Men, or to Experi- 
ments frequently repeated, is moſt aan 

t 


true: As, That Mime will not paſs away in 
England without ſome Froſt and Snow ; 
if you deal out great Quantities of ſtrong Li- 
quor to the Mob, there will be many drunk ; 
That a large Aſſembly of Men will be of as 
ferent Opinions in any doubtful Point; iq 
g Thief will make his Eſcape out of Priſon 
"ne Doors of it are anguarded at * 
3. IN 
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3. In Matters of Fact which are paſt or 
preſent, where neither Nature, nor Obſer- 
vation, nor Cuſtom gives us any ſufficient 
Information on either Side of the Queſtion, 
that we may derive a Probability rom the 
 Atteſtation of wiſe and honeſt Men by Word or 
Writing, or the concurring Witneſs of Multi- 
tudes who have feen and known what they 
relate, &c. This Teſt:mony in many Caſes will 
ariſe to the Degree of moral Certainty. Sa 
we believe that the Plant Tea grows in 
China; and that the Emperor of the Turks 
lives at Conſtantinople; that Fulius Ceſar con · 
quered France; and that Feſus our Saviour 
lived and died in Fudea; that thouſands 
were converted to the cbaiſtian Faith in a 
Century after the Death of Chriſt ;- and that 
the Books which contain the chriſtian Re- 

iigion are certain Hiſtories and Epiſtles which 
were written above a thouſand Years | 
There is an infinite Variety of ſuch Propoſi- 
tions which can admit of no reaſonable ' 
Doubt, though they are not Matters which 
are directly evident to our own Senſes or our 
meer reaſoning Powers. l 
XXVII. Wu EN a Point hath been well 
examined, and our own Judgment ſettled 
upon juſt Arguments in our manly Age, and 
after a large Survey of the Merits of the 
Cauſe, it would be a Weakneſs for us always 
to continue fluttering in ſuſpenſe, We ought 
therefore to ſtand firm in ſuch well-eſtab- 
3 liched 
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liſhed Principles, and not be tempted to 
change and alter for the ſake of every Dif. 
ficulty, or every occaſional Objection. We 
are not to be carried about with every flying 

Doctrine, like Children, toſſed to and fro, and 
wavering with the Wind. It is a good Thing 
to have the Heart eſtabliſhed with Grace, not 
with Meats; that is, in the great Doctrines 
of the Goſpel of Grace, and in pe fus Chrift 
who. is the ſame Yeſterday,” to Day and for 
ever; but it is not ſo neceſſary in the more 

minute Matters of Religion, ſuch as Meats 

and Drinks, Forms and Ceremonies, which 
are of leſs Importance, and for which Scrip- 
ture has not given ſuch expreſs Directions. 

This is the Advice of the great en 

Eph. iv. 14. Heb. xiii. 8, 9. 

In ſhort, thoſe Truths which are tho 

Springs of daily Practice ſhould be ſettled as ®» 
ſoon as we can with the Exerciſe of our 

beſt Powers, after the State of Manhood : 

But thoſe Things wherein we may poſſibly 

miſtake, ſhould never be ſo abſolutely and 

finally eſtabliſhed and determined as thou gh 

we were infallible. If the Papiſis of Great 

Britain had indulged ſuch a reſolute Eſtab- 

liſhment and Aſſurance in the Days of King 

Henry the VIII" or Queen Elizabetb, there 

never had been a Reformation: Nor would 

any Heathen have been converted even un- 

der the Miniſtry of St. Paul if their obſti- 

nate Settlement | in their Idolatries had tes 

jo elf 


a, OY 
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their Eyes ſhut againſt all further Light, 
Yet 4 ſhould not hinder us from ſettling 
our moſt important Principles of Faith and 
Practice, where Reaſon ſhines with its clear- 


eſt Evidence, and the Word of God plainly | 


determines Truth and Duty. 

XX VIII. Bur let us remember alſo that 
though the Goſpel be an infallible Revela- 
tion, we are but fallible Interpreters, when 
we determine the Senſe even of ſome im- 

rtant Propoſitions written there; and there- 
fore though we ſeem to be eſtabliſhed in the 
Belief of any particular Senſe of Scripture, 
and though there may be juſt calls of Pro- 
vidence to profeſs and ſubſcribe it, yet there 
is no need that we ſhould reſolve or pro- 
miſe, ſubſcribe or ſwear never to change 


our Mind, fince it is poſſible in the Nature 
and Courſe of Things we may meet with 


ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Objection, as 


may give us a quite different View of Things 


from what we once imagined, and may lay 
before us ſufficient Evidence of the con- 
trary, We may happen to find a fairer 
Light caſt over the ſame Scriptures, and ſee 


Reaſon to alter our Sentiments even in ſome 


1 of Moment. Sic ſentio, fic ſentiam, 

e. ſo believe, and fo 1 will believe, is the 
Priſon of the Soul for Life-time, and a Bar 
againſt all the Improvements of the Mind. 
To impoſe ſuch a Profeſſion on other Men 
in Matters not abſolutely neceſſary and not 
* 3 abſolute- 
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abſolutely certain, is a criminal Uſurpation 
and Tyranny over Faith and Confcience, 
and none has Power to require it but an in- 
fallible Di&ator. | 


ce c 
l MS. 


Of enquiring into Ca us ES and 
| Epp ECTS. 


OM E Effects are found out by their 
Cauſes, and ſome Cauſes by their Ef- 
fects. Let us confider both theſe. 

I. VH E N we are enquiring into tbe 
Cauſes of any particular Effect or Appear- 
ance, either in the World of Nature or in 
the civil or moral Concerns of Men, we 
may follow this Method, | 
1. ConsIDER what Effects or Appear- 
ances you have known of a kindred Nature, 
and what have been the certain and real 
Cauſes of them; for /ike Effects have gene- 
rally lite Cauſes, eſpecially when they are 
found in the ſame Sort of Subjects. 
2. CoxsipER what are the ſeveral poſ- 
fible Cauſes which may produce ſuch an Ef- 
fect: And find out by ſome Circumſtances 
how many of thoſe poſſible Cauſes = 1 
* clude 
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cluded in this particular Caſe: Thence pre- 
reed by Degrees to the probeble Cauſes, of 
a more cloſe Attention and InfpeQtion ſhall 
exclude ſome of them alſo, — lead you 
gradually to the real and certain Cauſe, 

3. Cons1DeR what things preceeded ſuch 
an Event or Appearance, which might have 
any Influence upon it; and though we cans 
not certainly determine the Cauſe of any 
Thing only from its going be fate the Ef. 
fett, yet among the many Forerumers we 
may probably light upon the true Cauſe by 
further and more particular Enquiry. - 

4. Cons1DER whether one Caſe be laf- 
ficient to produce the Effect, or whether it 
does not require a Concurrence of ſeveral 

Cauſes ; and then endeavour as far as poſſihle 

to adjuſt the Degrees of Influence 8 * 
Cauſe might have in ptoducing Qz 
and the proper Agency and ary of each 
of them therein. 
So in Natural Philo vſophy, if 1 would find 
what are the Principles or Cauſes of that 
Senſation which we call Hear when I ſtand 
near the Fire; here 1 ſhall find it is neceſs 
fary that there be an Agency of the Particles 
of Fire on my Pleſh, either mediately by 
themſelves, or at leaſt by the intermediate 
Air; there muſt be a pl va Sprt of 
Motion and Vellication impreſt upon my 
Nerves; there muſt be a Derivation of that 
Motion to the Brain; and there muſt be an 
X 4. Atten- 
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Attention of my Soul to this Motion: If ei- 
ther of theſe are wanting the Senſation of 
Heat will not be produced. ; 

So in the moral World, If I enquire into 
the Revolution of a State or Kingdom, per- 
haps I find it brought about by the Tyranny - 
or Folly of a Prince, or by the Diſaffection 
of his own. Subjects; and this Diſaffection 
and Oppoſition may ariſe either upon the 
Account of Impoſitions in Religion, or In- 
juries relating to their civil Rights; or the 
Revolution may be effected by the Invaſion 
of a foreign Army, or by the Oppoſition of 
ſome Perſon at Home or Abroad that lays 
claim to the Government, &c. or a Hero 
who would guard the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple; or by many of theſe concurring toge- 
ther ; then we muſt adjuſt the Influences of 
each as wiſely as we can, and not aſcribe the 
whole Event to one of them alone. 

II. WHEN we are enquiring into the 
Effefts of any particular Cauſe or Cauſes, we 

may follow this Method. 

1. Cos IDR diligently the Nature of. 
every Canſe apart, and obſerve what Effect 
every Part or Property of it will tend to 
produce, | 

2. Cons1DER the Cauſes united together 
in their ſeveral Natures, and Ways of Opera- 
tion ; enquire how far the Powers or Pro- 
perties of one will hinder or promote the Ef- 
fects of the other, and wiſely balance tho Pro- 
portions of their Influence. 

3. CoN- 
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3. Cons1DER what the Subject is, in or 
upon which the Cauſe is to operate: For 
the ſame Cauſe on different Subjects will of- 
tentimes produce different Effects, as the Sun 
which ſoftens Wax will harden C. 

4. Bx frequent and diligent in making ail 
proper Experiments, in ſetting ſuch Cauſes 
at work whoſe Effects you deſire to know, 
and putting together in an orderly Manner 
ſuch Things as are moſt likely to produce 


ſome uſeful Effects, according io the beſt _ 


Survey you can take of all the concurring 
Cauſes and Circumſtances, 
5. OBSE RVE carefully all the Events 
which happen either by an occaſional Con- 
currence of various Cauſes, or by the in- 
duſtrious Application of 2 Men: 
And when you ſee any happy Effect certainly 
produced, and often repeated, treaſure it up 
together with the known Cauſes of it meg 

your Improvements. 

6. TAKE a juſt Survey of all he Cir- 
cumdſtances which attend the Operation of 
any Cauſe or Cauſes, whereby any ſpecial 
Effect is produced; and find out as far as 
po ſſible how far any of thoſe Circumſtances 

d a Tendency either to obſtruct or pro- 
mote or change thoſe Operations, and con- 
ſequently how far the Effect might be in- 
fluenced by them. 

In this manner Phyſicians practiſe and im- 
* their Skill. They conſider the vari- 

ous 
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ous known Effects of particular Herbs or 
Drugs, they meditate what will. be the 
Effect of their Compoſition, and whether the 
Virtues of the one will exalt or diminiſh the 
Force of the other, or correct any af its 
nocent Qualities. | Then they obſerve. the 
native Conſtitution, and the-preſent Tem- 
per or Circumſtances of the Patient, and 
what is likely to be the Effect of ſuch a 
Medicine on ſuch a Patient. And in all un- 
common Caſes they make wiſe and cautious 
Experiments, and nicely obſerve the Effects 
of particular compound Medicines on dif- 
ferent Conſtitutions, and in different Diſeaſes, 
and by theſe Treaſuries of juſt Obſervations 
they grow up to an honourable Degree of 
Skill in the Art of Healing. 


So the Preacher conſiders the Doctrine ; 


and Reaſons, the Precepts, the Promiſes, and 
 Threatnings of the Word of God, and what 
ate the natural Effects of them upon the 
Mind; he conſiders what is the natural 
Tendency of ſuch a Virtue, or ſucb a Vice; he 
is well apprized that the Repreſentation of 
ſome of theſe Things may convince the Un- 
derſtanding, ſome may tertify the Conſci- 


ence, ſome may allure the ſlothful, and 


ſome encourage the deſponding Mind; he 
obſerves the Temper of his Hearers, or of 
any particular Pcrſon that converſes with 
him about things ſacred, and hejudges what 
ww be the Effects of each Repreſentation 

on 


, 
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on ſuch Perſons; he reviews and recol- 
teas what have been the Effects of ſome 
ſpecial Parts and Methods of his Miniſtry 
and by a careful Survey of all theſe he at- 
tains greater Degrees of Skill in his ſacred 
Employment, | | 
Note, In all theſe Caſes we muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh thoſe Cauſes and Effects which are 
naturally and neceſſarily connected with each 
other, from thoſe which have only an acci- 
dental or contingent Connexion. Even in thoſe 
Cauſes whete the Effect is but contingent, we 
may ſfometimes arrive at a very high De- 
gree of Probability; yet we cannot arrive at 
ſuch a certainty as where the Cauſes operate 
by an evident and natural Neceſſity, and the 
Effects neceſfarily follow the Operation. 
gee more on this Subject, Logic, Part II. 
Chap. 5. Sec. 7. Of the Principles and Rules 
of judging concerning things, paſt preſent and 


to come by the meer Uſe of Reaſon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Sciences, and their Uſe in 
particular Profeſſions. 


I. T H E beſt way to learn any Science, 

is to begin with à regular Syſtem, 
or a ſhort and plain Scheme of that Science, 
well drawn up into a narrow Compaſs, 
omitting the deeper and more abſtruſe Parts 
of it, and that alſo under the Conduct and 
Inſtruction of ſome ſkilful Teacher. Syſ- 
tems are neceſſary to give an entire and 
comprehenfive View of the ſeveral Parts of 
any Science, which may have a mutual In- 
fluence toward the Explication or Proof of 
each other: Whereas if a Man deals al- 
ways and only in Eſſays and Diſcourſes on 
particular Parts of a Science, he will never 
obtain a diſtin and juſt Idea of the whole, 
and may perhaps omit ſome important Part 
of it after ſeven Years reading of ſuch oc- 
caſional Diſcourſes. 

For this Reaſon young Students ſhould 
apply themſcIves to their Syſtems much more 
than Pampbiets. That Man is never ſo fit 

to judge of particular Subjects relating to any 
Science, who has never taken a Survey of 

the whole, 
'Tis 
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Tis the Remark of an ingenius Writer, 
ſhould a barbarous Indian, who had never 
ſeen a Palace or a Sbip, view their ſeparate 
and disjointed Parts, and obſerve the Pillars, 
Doors, Windows, Cornices and Turrets ot 
the one, or the Prow and Stern, the Ribs and 
Maſts, the Ropes and Shrowds, the Sails and 
Tackle of the other, he would be able to 
form but a very lame and dark Idea of either 
of thoſe excellent and uſeful Inventions. In 
like manner, thoſe who contemplate only 
the Fragments or Pieces broken off from 
any Science, diſperſed in ſhort unconnected 
Diſcourſes, and do not diſcern their Rela- 
tion to each other, and how they may be 
adapted, and by their Union procure the de- 
lightful Symmetry of a regular Scheme, can 
never ſurvey an entire Body of Truth, but 
muſt always view is as deformed and diſ- 
member'd ; while their Ideas, which muſt 
be ever indiſtinct and often repugnant, will 
lie in the Brain unſorted, and thrown toge- 


ther without Order or Coherence: Such is | 


the Knowledge of thoſe Men who live upon 
the Scraps of the Sciences. 

A YouTH of Genius and lively Imagina- 
tion, of an active and forward Spirit, may 
form within himfelf ſome alluring Scenes 
and pleaſing Schemes in the Beginning of a 
Science, which are utterly inconſiſtent with 
ſome of the neceſſary and ſubſtantial Parts 
of it which appear in the Middle or . 


flattering Delufions, | | 


ant fie fri} Wart 


End. And if he never read and paſs through 
the whole, he takes up and is ſatisfy'd with 
is own haſty pleaſing Schemes, and trea- 
ſures theſe Errors up amongſt his ſolid Ac- 
2 whereas his own Labour and 

udy farther purſu d would have ſhewn him 
his early Miſtakes, and cur'd him of his ſelf. 

HzNCE it comes to paſs that we have 
ſo many Half-Scholars now-a-days, and 
there is fo much Confuſion and Inconfiſten- 
cy in the Notions and Opinions of ſome 


Perſons, becauſe they devote their Hours of 


Study entirely to ſhort Eſſays and Pampblets, 
and caſt Contempt upon Syſtems under a 


| Pretence of greater Politeneſs ; whereas the 
true Reaſon of this Contempt of ſyſtema- 


tical Learning is meer Lazineſs and Want of 
Judgment. mY | 
II. AFTER we are grown well acquainted 
with a ſhort Syſtem or Compendium of a Science 


which is written in the plaineſt and moſt 


fimple Manner, is then proper to read a 
larger regular Treatiſe on that Subjecs, if 


we deſign a compleat Knowledge and Culti- 


vation of it: And either while we are read- 
ing this /arger Syſtem, or after we have done 


it, the occaſional Diſcourſes and Eſſays upon 


the particular Subjects and Parts of that Sci- 
ence may be read with the greateſt Profit: 
For in theſe Efays we may often find very 
conſiderable Corrections and 6 
a I 0 
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of what theſe Compends, or even the larger 
Syſtems ny have tanght us, mingled with 
ſome | 
AND tes Corrections ot Improvements 
ſhould be as Remarks adjoined by way of 
Note or Commentary in their proper Places, 
and ſuperadded to the regular Treatiſe we 
have read. Then a ſtudious and judicious 
Review of the whole will give us a tolerable 
Acquaintance with that Science, 
III. JIS a great Happineſs to bave ſuch 
a Tutor, or ſuch Friends and Companions at 
hand, who are able to inform us what are 
the beſt Books written on any Science, or 
any ſpecial Part of it. For want of this 
Advantage many a Man has waſted his Time 
| in reading over perhaps ſome whole Volumes, 
and learnt little more by it than to know 
that thoſe Volumes were not worth: —_ 
reading, 
IV. As for the Languages, they are cer- 
tainly beſt learned in the younger Years of 
Life. The Memory is then moſt empty and 
unfuraiſhed, and ready to receive new Ideas 
continually, We find that Children in two 
Vears time after they are born, learn to ſpeak 
their native Tongue. 
V. THE more abſtracted Sci ciences, which 
depend more upon the Underſtanding and 
Judgment, and which deal much in abſtacted 
Ideas, ſhould not be impoſed upon Children tos 
Joon ; 3 ſuch are _ Metapbyfics, Ethics, 
Politics, 
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Politics, or the Depths and Difficulties of 
Grammar and Criticiſm, Yet it muſt be 
confeſs'd the firſt Rudiments of Grammar are 
neceſſary, or at leaſt very convenient to be 
known when a Youth learns a new Lan- 
guage; and ſome general eaſy Principles and 
Rules of Morality and Divinity are needſul 
in order to teach a Child his Duty to God 
and Man; but to enter far into abſtracted 
Reaſonings on theſe Subjects is beyond the 
Capacity of Children. . 
VI. TreRE are ſeveral of the Sciences, 
that will more agreeably employ our younger 
Years, and the general Parts of them may 
be eaſily taken in by Boys, The fi: Prin- 
ciples and eaſier Practices of Arithmetich, 
Geometry, Plain Trigonometry, Meaſuring 
Heights, Depths, Lengths, Diſtances, &c. 
the Rudiments of Geography and Aſtrono- 
my, together with ſomething of Mechanicks, 
may be eaſily conveyed into the Minds of 
acute young Perſons from nine or ten Years 
old and upward. Theſe Studies may be en- 
tertaining and uſeful to young Ladies as well 
as to Gentlemen, and to all thoſe who are 
bred up to the learned Profeſſions, The Fair 
Sex may intermingle thoſe with the Opera- 
tions of the Needle and the Knowledge of 
Domeſtick Life. Boys may be taught to 
join them with their Rudiments of Grammar 
and their Labour in the Languages. And 
even thoſe who never learn any * 
t 
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but their Mother-Tongue may be taught 
theſe Sciences with . Benefit i in early: 
Days. 


Advantage take theſe three Reaſons. : 5 


(1.) Becavse they depend ſo much up- 
on Schemes and Numbers, Images, Lines 


and Figures, and ſenſible Things, that the 
Imagination or Faney, will greatly aſſiſt the 


Underſtanding, and render the Knowledge 


of them much more ea. 


(2.) Tunsg Studies are ſo pleafant that 


they will make the dry Labour, of learning 


Words, Phraſes and Languages more tole-; 
rable to Boys in a Latin School by this moſt 
agreeable Mixture. The Employment of 
Youth in theſe Studies will tempt them to 
neglect many of the fooliſh Plays of Child- 
hood, and they will find ſweeter Entertain- 
ment for themſelves and their leiſure Hours 
by a Cultivation of theſe pretty Pieces. of 
alluring Knowledge. 

(3.) Tux Knowledge of theſe Parts of 
Science are both eaſy and worthy to be re- 


tain'd in Memory by all Children when they 


come to manly Years, for they are uſeful 
through all the Parts'of human Life : They 
tend to enlarge the Underſtanding early, and 


to give a various Acquaintance with. uſeful 


_—_— betimes. And ſurely 'tis beſt as far 

as poſſible to train up Children in the Know- 
ledge of thoſe Things which they ſhould 
| Y never 


Tur this may be done EA Eaſe and 
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never forget, rather than to let them waſte 
Years of Life in Trifles or in hard Words 
which are not worth remembering, | 
Ap hereby tlie way I cannot but won- 

der that any Author in our Age ſhould have 
attempted to teach any of the exploded Phy. 
fs of Deſcartes, or the nobler Inyentions of 
Sir Jaac Newton, in his Hypotheſis of the 
heavenly Bodies and their Motions, in hig 
Doctrine of Light and Colours, and other 
Parts of his Phyſioingy, or to inſtruct Child. 
ren in the Knowledge of the Theory of 
the Heavens, Earth and Planets, without 
any Figures or Diagrams. Is it poſſible to 
give a Boy or a young Lady the clear, diſ- 
tinct and proper Apprehenſions of theſe 
Things without Lines pnd Figures to deſ- 
etibe them? Does not their Underſtanding, 
want the Aid of Fancy and Images to con- 
yey ſtronger and juſter Ideas of them to the 
iomoſt Soul? Or do they imagine that 
Youth can penetrate into all theſe Beauties 
and Aftifices of Nature without theſe Helps 
which Perſons of maturer Age find neceſſa- 
ry for that Purpoſe ? I would not willingly 
name the Books, becauſe ſome of the Wri- 
ters are ſaid to be Gentlemen of excellent 
Acquirements. 

VII. Ar TER we have firſt learnt and 
gone through any of thoſe Arts or Sciences 
which are to be explain'd by Diagrams, 
Be 4 igures and Schemes, ſuch as Geometry, 


0 eography : 


, | 8 
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Geography, Aftronomy, Opticks, Mechanics, 
&c. we may beſt preſerve them in Memo 
ry by baving thoſe Schemes and Figures in 
large Sheets of Paper hanging always before 
the Eye in Cloſets, Parlours, Halls, Cham- 
bers, Entries, Stair-Caſes, &c, Thus the 
learned Images will be perpetually impreſt 
on the Brain, and will keep the Learning 
that depends upon them alive and freſn in 
the Mind through the growing Years of 
Life: The meer Diagrams and Figures will 
ever recal to our Thoughts thoſe Theorems, 
Problems and Corollaries which have been' 
demonſtrated by. them, CI TEPY YT 
| Ir is an incredible deal of Geography. 
may be learnt this Way by the two Ter- 
reſtrial Hemiſpheres, and by particular 
Maps and Charts of the Caſts and Countries 
of the Earth happily diſpos d round about 
us. Thus we may learn alſo the Canſtella- 
tions by juſt Projections of the Celeſtial 
Sphere, hung up in the ſame Manner. 
And I muſt confeſs for the Bulk of the 
Learners of Aſtronomy, I like that Projection 
of the Stars beſt, which includes in it all 
the Stars in our Horizon, and therefore it 
reaches to the 3383 Degree of Southern 
Latitude, though its Centre is the North 
Pole. This gives us a better View of the 
heavenly Bodies as they appear every Night 
to us, and it may be made uſe of with a 
little Inſtruction, and with Eaſe, to ſerve for 
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a Nocturnal, and ſhew the true Hour of 
the Night, 

BuT remember that if there be any co- 
Touring upon theſe Maps or Projections, it 
ſhould be laid on ſo thin as not to ob- 
cure or conceal any Part of the Lines, Fi- 
gures or Letters: Whereas moſt times they 
are daubed ſo thick with gay and glaring 
Colours, and hung up ſo high above the 
Reach of the Eye that ſhould ſurvey and 
read them, as though their only Deſign 
were to make a gaudy Show upon the Wall, 
and they hung there meerly to cover the na- 
ked Pliiſter or Wainſcot. 

Tana Sciences which-may be drawn 
out into Tables may alſo be thus hung up 
and diſpos'd in proper Places, ſuch as, 
brief Abſtra#ts of Hiſtory, Chronology, &c. 
and indeed the Schemes of any of the Arts 
or Sciences may be analyſed in a Sort of 
Steleton, and repreſented upon Tables, with 
the various Dependences and Connexions 

of their ſeveral Parts and Subjects that be- 

long to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has happi- 
ly thrown the Grammar of ſeveral Languages 

. into ſuch Tables; and a frequent Review of 
theſe Abftrafts and Epitomes would tend 
much to imprint them on the Brain, when 
they have been once well learned; this 
would keep thoſe learned Traces always 
open, and aſſiſt the Weakneſs of a labouring 
Memory, In * Manner may a Schemę 


of 


W 
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of the Scripture Hiſtory be drawn out, and 
tuate thoſe Ideas in the Mind wit 

which our daily reading furniſhes us. 

VIII. Evexy Man who pretends to the 
Character of a Scholar ſhould attain ſonie 
general and ſuperficial Idea of moſt or all the 
Sciences: For there is 4 certain Connexion 
among the various Parts of human Know- 
ledge, ſo that ſome Notions borrow'd from 
any one Science may aſſiſt our Acquaintance 
with any other, either by way of Explica- 
tion, Illuſtration or Prof: Tho' there are 
ſome Sciences conjoin'd by a much nearer 
Affinity than others; 35 
IX. LET thoſe Parts of every Science be 
chiefly ſtudied at firſt, and review'd after- 
ward, which have a more dirett Tendency to 
it our proper Profeſſion, as Men, or oui 
general Profeſſion as Chriſtians, always ob- 
ſerving what we ourſelves have found moſt 
wie” © and uſcful to us in the Coürſe of 
our Lives. Age and Experience will teach 
us to judge which of the Sciences, and which 
Parts of them, have been of. greateft Uſe 
and are moſt valuable; but in younger 
Years of Life we are not ſufficient Judges 
of this Matter, and therefore ſhould ſeek 
Advice from others who are elder, 

X. Tu RE are three learned Profeſſions 
among us, viz, Divinity, Lau, and Medi- 
zine; Tho' every Man who pretends to be a 
Scholar or a Gentleman ſhould fo far ac- 

1 agauaint 
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quaint himſelf with a ſuperficial Scheme of 
all the Sciences, as not to ſtand amaz d like 
a meer Stranger at the mention of the com- 
mon Subjects that belong to them; yet there 
is no Neceffity for every Man of Learning 
to enter into their Difficulties and deep Re- 
ceſſes, nor to climb the Heights to which 
fome others have arrivd, The Knowledge 
of them in a proper Meaſure may be hap- 
pily uſeful to every Profeſſion, not only be- 
cauſe all Arts and Sciences have a Sort . of 
Communion and Connexion with each other, 
but 'tis an angelic Pleaſure to grow in Knows 
ledge, it is a Matter of Honour and Eſteem, 
and renders a Man more agreeable and accept- 
able in every Company. 5 
Bur let us ſurvey ſeveral of them mote 
particularly, with regard to the Learned 
Profeſſions: And firſt of the Mathernaticks. 
XI. Tno' I have fo often commended 
mathematical Studies, and particularly the 
Speculations of Arithmetick and Geometry, 
as a Means to fix a wavering Mind, to be- 
get an Habit of Attention, and to improve 
the Faculty of Reaſon ; yet I would by no 
means be underſtood to recommend to all 
a Purſuit of theſe Sciences, to thoſe exten- 
+ five Lengths to which the Moderns have ad- 
vanced them. This is neither neceſſary nor 
oper for any Students, but thoſe few who 
| make theſe Studies their chief Pro- 
feſſion and Buſineſs of Life, or thoſe Gentle- 
: I men 
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men whoſe Capacities and turn of Mind are 
ſuited to theſe Studies, and have all manner 
bf Advantage to improve in them. | 

Th general Principles of Arithmetich, 
Mgebra, Gedmetry and Trigthometry, of Geo- 
graphy, of modern Aftronomy, Mechanicks, 

Sfaticks and Opticts, have their valuable and 
excellent Uſes, not only for the Exerciſe 
and Improvement of the Faculties of the 
Mind; but the Subjects themſelves are very 

well worth our Knowledge in a moderate 

Degree, and are often made of admirable 
Service in human Life. So much of theſe 
Subjects as Dr. Wells has given us in his 
three Volumes, entitled The young Gentle- 
man's Mathematicks, is richly ſufficient for 
the greateſt Part of Scholars or Gentlemen; 
though perhaps there may be ſome ſingle 
Treatiſes, at leaſt on ſome of theſe Subjects, 

which may be better written and more uſe- 
ful to be peruſed than thoſe of that learned 

Author. | | f. 
Bur a Penetration into the abſtruſe Dif- 
ficulties and Depths of modern Algebra and 
Fluxions, the various Methods of Quadra- 
tures, the Menſuration of all Manner ot 
Curves, and their mutual Transformation, 
and twenty other Things that ſome modern 
Mathematicians deal in, are not worth the 
Labour of thoſe who defign either of the 

three learned Profeſſions, Divinity, Law, or 

Phyſik, as the Buſineſs of Life. This is 

a 1 the 
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the Sentence of a conſiderable Man, VIZ; 
Dr. George Cbeyne, who was a vety good 

Proficient and Writer on theſe Subjects: 
Fe affitms that they are but barren and airy 

Studies for a Man entirely to live upon, and 
that for a Man to indulge and riot in theſe 
exquiſitely bewitching Contemplations is 
only proper for publick Profeſſors, or for 
Gentlemen of Eſtates, who have a ſtrong 
Propenſity this Way, and A Genius fit to 
en them. 

Bur, ſays he, to own a gteat bot orie- 
vous Truth, though they may quicken and 
| ſharpen the Invention, ſtrengthen and ex- 
tend the Imagination, improve and refine the 

reaſoning. Faculty, and are of uſe both in 
the neceſſary and the luxurious Refinement of 
mechanical Arts; yet having no Tendency to 
reftify the Will, to ſweeten the Temper, 
or mend the Heart, they often leave a 
Stiffneſs, a Pobtiveneſs and Sufficieney on 
weak Minds, which is much more perni- 
cious to Society, and to the Intereſts of 
the great End of our Being, than all their 
Advantages can recompence, He adds fur- 
ther concerning the launching intothe Depth 
of theſe Studies, that they are apt to beget 
a ſecret and-refin'd Pride, and over-weening 
and over-bearing Vanity, the moſt oppoſite 
Temper to the true Spirit of the Goſpel. 
This tempts them to preſume on a Kind 
of Omnilcience in reſpect to their Fellow- 


Creatures, 
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Creatures, who have not riſen to their Ele- 
vation; nor are they fit to be truſted in the 
Hands of any but thoſe who have acquir'd 
a humble Heart, a lowly Spirit, and a ſober 
and teachable Temper. See Dr. Cheyne's 

Preface to his Eſſay on Health and long Life. 
XII. Some of the practical Parts of Geo- 
metry, Aſtronomy, Dialling, Opticks,' Sta- 
ticks, Mechanicks, &c. may be agreeable 
Entertainments and Amuſements to Students 
in every Profeſſion at leiſure: Hours, if they 
enjoy ſuch Circumſtances of Life as to fur- 
nich them with Conveniencies for this Sort of 


Improvement: But let them take great Care 
leſt they entrench upon more neceſſary Em- 
-plbyments, and ſo fall under the Charge and 


Cenſure of waſted Time. £ | 

Fx I cannot help making this Obſerva- 
tion, that where Students, or indeed any 
young Gentlemen, have in their early Yeats 
made themſelves Maſters of a Variety of 
elegant Problems in the Matbematic Circle 
of Knowledge, and gain'd the moſt eaſy, 
neat and entertaining Experiments in natu- 
ral Philoſophy, with ſome ſhort and agree- 
able Speculations or Practices in any otber of 
the Arts or Sciences, they have hereby laid 
a Foundation for the Eſteem and Love of 
Mankind among thoſe with whom they con- 
| verſe, in higher or lower Ranks of Life; 
they have been often guarded by this Means 
from the Temptation of nocent Pleaſures; 
——— and 
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and have ſecured both their own Hours 
and the Hours of their Companions from 
running to waſte in Santering and Trifles; 
and from a Thouſand Impertinences in filly 
Dialogues. Gaming and Drinking, and many 
criminal and fooliſh Scenes of Talk and Ac- 
tion have been prevented by theſe innocent 
and improving Elegancies of Knowledge, 
XIII. His rox is a neceſſary Study in 
the ſupreme Place for Gentlemen who deal 
in Politics, The Government of Nations; 
and diſtreſsfiil and deſolating Events which 
have in all Ages attended the Miſtakes of Po- 
liticians, ſhould be ever preſent on their Minds 
to warn them to avoid the like Conduct: 
Geography and Chronology, which preciſely in- 
forms us of the Place and Time where ſuch 
Tranſactions or Events happened, are the 
Eyes of Hiſtory, and of abſolute Neceſſi 
in ſome Meaſure to attend it. | 
Bur Hiſtory, fo far as relates to the Af, 
fairs of the Bible, is as neceſſary to Divines 
as to Gentlemen of any Profeſſion. It helps 
us to reconcile many Difficulties in Scrip- 
ture, and demonſtrates a divine Providence. 
Dr. Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and 
New Teſtament is an excellent Treatiſe of 
this Kind, | 35 
XIV. AMonG the ſmaller Hiſtories, Bio- 
graphy, or the Memoirs of the Lives of great 
and good Men, has a high Rank in my 
Eſteem as worthy of the Peruſal of every 
Perſon 
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Perſon who deyotes himſelf to the Study of 
Divinity, Therein we frequently find our 
holy Religion reduced to Practice, and many 
Parts of Chriſtianity ſhining with a tranſcen- 
dent and exemplary light. We learn there 
how deeply ſenſible great and good Men have 
been of the Ruins of human Nature by the 
firſt Apoſtaſy from God, and how they have 
toil'd and labour'd and turn'd themſelves 
on all Sides, to ſeek a Recovery in vain; 
till they have found the Goſpe! of Chrift an 
all-ſofflcient Relief. We are there furniſh'd 
with effectual and unanſwerable Evidences 
that the Religion of Feſus, with all its Self- 
denials, Virtues and Devotions, is a very prac- 
ticable Thing, ſince it has been carry d to 
ſuch a Degree of Honour by ſome wiſe and 
holy Men. We have been there affured 
that the Pleaſures and Satisfaction of the 
Chriflian Life, in its preſent Practice and its 
future Hopes, are not the meer Raptures of 
Fancy. and Enthuſiaſm, when ſome of the 
ſtricteſt Profeſſors of Reaſon have added the | 
Sanction of their Teſtimony. | 
In ſhort, the Lives or Memoirs of perſone 
of Piety well written, have been of infinite 
and unſpeakable Advantage to the Diſciples 
and Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and have 
given us admirable Inſtances and Rules how 
to reſiſt every Temptation of a ſoothing or 
a frowning World, how to practice impor- 
tant and difficult Duties, how to love God 


above 
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above all, and to love our Neighbour as our̃- 
ſelves, to live by the Faith of the 80n of 
God, and to die in the ſame Faith in ſure 
ond certain Hope of a Reſurrection to eternal 

XV. Rx MEMBER that Zogick and On- 
tology or Metaphyficks are neceſſary Sciences, 
tho they have been greatly abus d by ſcho- 
laſtick Writers who have profeſs d to teach 
them in former Ages. Not only all Students, 
hether they deſign. the Profeſſion of Theo- 
logy, Lawor Phyjick, but all gentlemen ſhould 
at leaſt acquire a ſuperficial Knowledge of 
them, The Introduction of ſo many Sub- 
tleties, nice Diſtinctions, and inſignificant 
Terms without clear Ideas, has brought a 
great Part of the Logick and Metaphyficks 


of the Schools into juſt Contempt. Their 


Logic has appeared the meer Art of Wrang- 
ling, and their Metaphy/ichs the Skill of ſplit- 
ting an Hair, of diſtinguiſhing without 4 
Difference, and of putting long hard Names 
upon common Things, and ſometimes upon 

a confuſed Jumble of Things which have n 

clear Ideas belonging to them. i 
IT is certain that an unknown heap of 
Trifles and Impertinenees have been inter- 
mingled with theſe uſeful Parts of Learn- 
ing, upon which Account many Perſons in 
this polite Age have made it a Part of their 
Breeding to throw a Jeſt upon them; and 
| | | F to 
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to rally them well has been eſteemed a more 

valuable Talent than to underſtand them. 

Bur this is running into wide Extremes, 
nor ought theſe Parts of Science to be aban- 

doned by the Wiſe, becauſe ſome Writers of 

former Ages have play'd the Fool with 
them. True Logic teaches us to uſe our 

Reaſon well, and brings a Light into the 

Underſtanding : True Metaphyficks or Onto- 

logy, caſts a Light upon all the Objects of 

Thought and Meditation, by ranging every 

Being with all the abſolute and relative Per- 

fetions and Properties, Modes and Atten- 

dants of it in proper Ranks or Claſſes, and 
thereby it diſcovers the various Relations of 

Things to each other, and what are their 

general or ſpecial Differences from each o- 
ther, wherein a great Part of human Know- 

ledge conſiſts. And by this means it greatly 

. ee to inſtruct us in Metbod, or the 

Diſpoſition of every Thing into its proper 

Rank and Claſs of Beings, Attributes or 

Actions. 

XVI. Ir I were to ſay any thing of natu- 
ral Philoſophy, I would venture to lay down 
my Sentiments thus. 

IxAIXk it muſt needs be very uſeful | 
to a Divine to underſtand ſomething of na- 
. fural Science. The meer natural Hiſtory of 

Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, of Inſetts, 1 — 
and Plants, as well as of Meteors, ſuch as 

Clouds, 7. zunders, Lightnings, Snow, Hail, 


Froft, 
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Froſt, &c. in all their common or uncom- 
mon Appearances, may be of conſiderable 
uſe to one who ſtudies Divinity, to give 
him a wider and more delightful View of 
the Works of God, and to furniſh him 
with lively and happy Images and Meta- 
drawn from the large volume of Na- 
tute, to diſplay and repreſent the Things of 
God and Religion in the moſt beautiful and 
affecting Colours, 
Ap if the meer Hy/tory * theſe things 
be uſeful for this Purpoſe, ſurely it will be 
of further Advantage to be led into the 
Reaſons, Cauſes and Effe#s of theſe natural 
Objects and Appearances, and to know 
eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, Matter and 
Motion, whereby the great God carries on 
his extenſive Works of Providence from the ; 
Creation to this Day. 

I conFess the old Arifotelean Scheme 
of this Science will teach us-very little that 
is worth the knowing about theſe Matters: 
But the later Writers who have explained 
Nature and its Operations in a more ſenſible 
and geometrical Manner are well worth the 
moderate Study of à Divine; eſpecially 
thoſe who have followed the Principles of 
that Wonder of our Age and Nation, Sir 
Iſaac Newton. There is mach Pleaſure and 
Entertainment as well as real Profit to be 
derived from thoſe admirable Improvements 


which have been advanced in natural Philo 
Jophy 
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ſepby in late Years by the Aſſiſtance of na- 
' thematical Learning, as well as from the 
Multitude of Experiments which have beet 
made and are ſtill making in natural Subjects. 
XVII. Tunis is a Science which indeed 
eminently belongs to the Pbyſcian: He 
ought to know all the Parts of human Na- 
ture, what ate the ſound and healthy Func- 
tions of an animal Body, and what are the 
Diſtempers and Dangers which attend it; 
he ſhould alſo be furniſhed with a large 
Knowledge of Plants and Minerals, and 
every thing which makes up the Materia 
Medica, or the Ingredients of which Me- 
dicines are made ; and many other Things 
in natural Philoſophy are ſubſervient to his 
Profeſſion, as well as to the kindred Art of 
Surgery. 8 5 i ne; 
XVIII. QuesTrions about the Powers 
and Operations of Nature may alſo ſome- 
times come into the Lawyer's Cognizance, 
eſpecially ſuch as relate to Aſſaults, Wounds, 
urders, Cc. I remember I have read a 
Trial of a Man for Murder by drowning, 
wherein the Judge on the Bench heard ſe- 
yeral Arguments concerning the Lungs be- 
ing filled or not filled with Water, by In- 
ſpiration or Expiration, Gc. to all which he 
profeſſed himſelf ſo much a Stranger, as 
did not do him any great Honour in publick, 
XIX. Bur I think no Divine, who can 
obtain it, ſhould be utterly deſtitute of this 


| Know- 
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Knowledge. By the Aſſiſtance of this Study 
he will be better able to ſurvey the various 
Monuments of creating Wiſdom in the 
Heavens, the Earth and the Seas, with 
Wonder and Worſhip : And by the Uſe of 
a moderate Skill in this Science he may com- 
municate ſo much of the aſtoniſhing Works 
af God in the Formation and Government 
of this viſible World, and fo far inſtruct 
many of his Hearers, as may aſſiſt the 
Transfuſion of the ſame Ideas into their 
Minds, and raiſe them to the ſame delight- 
ful Exerciſes of Devotion. O Lord, how. 
manifold are thy Works? in Wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all ! They are ſought out by all that 
bave Pleaſure in them. e 

BESIůD Es, it is worthy of the Notice of 
every Student in Theology, that he ought ta 
have ſome Acquaintance with the Principles 
of Nature, that he may judge a little how 
far they will go; ſo that he may not be 
impoſed upon to take every ſtrange Appear- 
ance in Nature for a Miracles, that he 


may reaſon the clearer upon this Subject, 


that he may better confirm the Miracles of 
Moſes and of Chrift, nor yield up his Faith 
to any Pretences of Prodigy and Wonder, 
- which are either the occaſional and uncom- 
mon Operations of the Elements or the craf- 
ty Sleights of Men well-ſkilled in Philoſophy 
and mechanical Operations to delude the 
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XX. Tur Knowledge alſo of animal 

Nature and of the rational Soul in Man, 
and the mutual Influence of theſe two In- 
gredients of our Compoſition upon each 
other, is worthy the Study of a Divine. 
It is of great Importance to Perſons of this 
Character and Office to judge how far the 
animal Powers have Influence upon ſuch and 
ſach particular Appearances or Practices of 
Mankind; how far the Appetites or Paſ- 
ſions of human Nature are owing to the 
Fleſh and Blood, or to the Mind; how fat 
they may be moderated, and how fat the 
ought to be ſubdued; and what are th 
happieſt Methods of obtaining theſe Ends. 
By this Science alſo we may be the better in- 


formed, how far theſe Paſſions or Appetites 


are lawful, and how far they are criminal, 
by conſidering how far they are ſubject to 
the Power of the Will, and how far they - 
may be changed and corrected by our Watch 
fulneſs, Care and Diligence, 
It comes alſo very ptoperly under the 
Cognizance of this Profeſſion to be able in 
ſome meaſute to determine Queſtions which 
may ariſe telating to real Inſpiration or Pro- 
pbecy, to wild Enthuſiaſm, to Fits of a con- 
vulſiue Kind, to Melancholy or Pbrenzy, &c. 
and what Directions are proper to be given 
concerning any Appearances of this Nature, 
XXI. NexT to the Knowledge of na- 
tural Things, and A with the u- 
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man Nature and Confituton, which i is 2 


up of Soul and Body, I think natural Re- 
ligion properly takes its Place, This conſiſts 
of theſe two Parts, viz. (1.) The Specula- 
tive or Contemplative, which. is the Know- 
ledge of God in his various Perfections and in 
his Relations to his rational Creatures, ſo far 
as may be known by the Light of Nature, 

which heretofore uſed to be called the ſecond 
Part of Metaphyficks. It includes alſo (2) 
That which is 2 or Active, which is 
the Knowledge of the ſeveral Duties which 
ariſe from our Relation to God, and our Re- 
lation to our Fellow-creatures, and our pro- 
r Conduct and Government of ourſelves; 


this has been uſed to be called Ales or moral 


 Philoſopby. 


XXII. Tre Knowledge af theſe things 
is proper for all Men of Learning ; not only 
becauſe it teaches them to obtain juſter Views 
of the ſeveral, Parts of revealed Religion and 
of Chriſtianity which are built upon them, 
but becauſe every Branch of natural Reli- 
gion and of moral Duty is contain'd and ne- 


ceſſarily imply'd in all the revealed Religions 
that ever God preſcribed to the World, We 


may well ſuſpect that Religion does not come 
from God which renounces any Part of natu- 


ral Duty. 


Wu TRE R Mankind live under the 
Diſpenſation of the Patriarchs, or of Moſes, 


or the Prophets, or of our Lord Feſus * 
i 
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ſtill we are bound to know the one true God, 
and to practiſe all that Adoration and Reve- 
rence, all that Love to him, that Faith in 
his Perfections, with that Obedience and Sub- 
miſſion to his Will, which natural Religion 
requires, Weare Rill bound to exerciſe that 
Jaltice, Truth and Goodneſs towards out 
eighbours, that Reſtraint and Moderation 
of our own Appetites and Paſſions, and that 
regular Behaviour towards ourſelves and all 
our Fellow- creatures around us, which moral. 
Philoſophy teaches, There is no Sort of re- 
vealed Religion that will diſpenſe. with theſe 
natural Obligations: And a pl Acquain- 
tance with the ſeveral Appetites, Inclinations, 
and Paſſions of human Nature, and the belt 
Methods to rule and reſtrain, to direct and 
govern them, are our conſtant Buſineſs, and 
ought to be our everlaſting Study. | 
'YegT I would lay down this Caution, 
viz, That fince Students are inſtructed 
in the Knowledge of the true God in their 
Lectures on Cbriſkianih, and ſince among 
the Chriſtian Duties they are alſo taught 
all the moral Dictates of the Light of Na- 
ture, or a compleat Scheme of Ethics, there 
is no abſolute Neceſſity of learning theſe 
two Parts of natural Religion, as diſtinct 
Sciences, ſeparate and by themſelves: But 
ſtill it is of great Importance for a Tutor 
while he is reading to his Pupils theſe Parts 
of the Chriſtian Religion to give them notice 
Z 2 | brw 
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how far the Light of Nature or meer Reaſon 
will inſtruct us in theſe Doctrines and Duties, 
and how far we are obliged to Divine Reve- 
lation and Scripture, for clearing up and 


eſtabliſhing the firm Foundations of the one, 


for affording us ſuperior Motives and Powers 
to practiſe the other, for raiſing them to more 
exalted Degrees, and building ſo glorious a 
Superſtructure upon them. e 
XXIII. Tas Study of natural Religion, 
viz, the Knowledge of God and the Rules 
of Virtue and Piety, as far as they are diſ- 


cover'd by the Light of Nature, is needful 


indeed to prove the Truth of Divine Reue- 


Manner: But after the Divine Authority of 
Scripture is eſtabliſhed, that will be a very 
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lation or Scripture, in the moſt effectual 


ſufficient Spring from whence the Bulk of 


Mankind may derive their Knowledge of 
Divinity or the Chriſtian Religion, in order 
to their own preſent Faith and Practice, and 
their future and eternal Happineſs. In this 
Senſe Theology is a Science neceſſary for every 
one that hopes for the Favour of God and the 
Felicity of another World ; and 'tis of in- 
finitely more Importance than any of the 
Arts and Sciences which belong to the learned 
Profeſſions here on Earth. 


XXIV. Perm APs it will be thought ne- 


ceſſary I ſhould fay ſomething concerning the 


Study of the Civil Law, or the Law of Nature 


and Nations. Wy 
N Ip 
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I Is we would ſpeak with great Juſineſs 
and Propriety, the Civil Law ſignifies the 
peculiar Law of each State, Country or 
City: But what we now-a- days uſually 
mean by the Civil Law is a Body of Laws 

compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and 
Grecian Laws, and which was in the main 
received and obſerved through all the Roman 
Dominions for above twelve hundred Years. 
The Romans took the firſt Grounds of this 
Law from what they call the twelve Tables, 
which were the Abridgments of the Laws of 
Solon at Athens, and of other Cities in Greece, 
famous for Knowledge and Wiſdom; to 
which they added their own ancient Cuſtoms 
of the City of Rome, and the Laws which 
were made there, Theſe written Laws were 
ſubje& to various Interpretations, whence 
Controverſies daily arifing they were deter- 
mined by the Judgment of the Learned; 
and theſe Determinations were what they 
firſt called Jus Civile, All this by Degrees 
grew to a vaſt Number of Volumes; — 
therefore the Emperor Juſtinian commanded 
his Chancellor Tribonian to reduce them to a 
perfect Body, and this is called the Body of the 
Grail Lau. 

XXV. Bur chat which is of moſt 
Importance for all learned Men to be ac- 
ne with is the Law ef Nature, or the 

nowledge of Rightand Wrong among Man- 
kind, whether it be tranſacted between ſingle 

2 3 Perſons 
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' Perſons or Communities, ſo far as common 

Reaſon and the Light of Nature dictate and 
direct. This is kia Pufendorf” calls the 
Law of Nature and _— as will appear 
if you conſult Sect. 3, Chap. III. of thar 
moſt valuable Folio he has written on that 
Subject; which is well worthy the Study of 
every Man of Learning, particularly Lawyers 
and Divines, together with other Treatiſes on 
the ſame Theme. 

Ir any Queſtion propoſed relate to Right 
and Property and Juſtice between Man and 
Man, in any polite and civilized Country, 
though it muſt be adjudged chiefly accord- 
ing to the particular Statutes and Laws of 
that Country, yet the Knowledge of the 
Law of Nature will very conſiderably afliſt 
the Lauyer and the Civil Fudge in the De- 
termination thereof. And this Knowledge 
will be of great Uſe to Divines, not only 
in deciding of Caſes of Conſcience among 
Men, and anſwering any difficult Enquiries 
which may be propoſed to them on this 
Subject, but it will greatly affiſt them alſo 
in — Studies relating to the Law of God, 
and the Performance or Violation thereof. 
the Nature of Duty and Sin, Reward and 
Puniſhment. 

XXVI: I nuave ſpoken ſomething of the 
Languages before, but let me here reſume the 
Subject, and put in a few Thoughts about 
thoſe Studies which are wont to be called 
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Philological ; ſuch as Hiſtory, Languagke, 


Grammar, Rhetorick, Poeſy, and Criticiſm, 
An Acquaintance with ſome of the learn- 


ed Languages at leaſt, is neceflary for * the 
_ .three learned Profeſſions. | 


XXVII. Tur Lawyers, who herd d 


leaſt Need of foreign Tongues, ought to 
-underſtand Latin; During:many Ages paſt, 
very important Matters in the Law were 
always written and managed in that 'Lan- 
guage by the Lawyers, as Preſcriptions in 
| Medicine by the Phyfcians, and Citations of 
the Sctiptures m Divinity were always made 
in Latin by the Divines. Prayers alſo were 
. .ordain'd to be ſaid publickly and privately 
in the Roman Tongue: Pater-Noſters and 
Ave-Marias were half the Devotion of thoſe 
Ages. Theſe cruel Impoſitions upon the Peo- 
ple would not ſuffer them to read in their 
own Mother- Tongue what was done, either 
to or for, their own Souls, their Bodies, ot 
their Eſtates. :1 am ready to ſuſpect this 
was all owing to the Craft and Policy of 
the Prieſthood and Church of Rowe, which 
.endeavour'd to aggrandize themſelves, and 
.exalt their own Profeſſion into a ſovereign 
Tyranny, and to make meer Slaves of the 
Laity among Mankind, by keeping them 
in utter Ignorance, Darkneſs and Depend- 
.ance. And they were willing to compound 
the Matter with the Phy/icians and the Lau- 
bers, ind allow them a ſmall Share in this 
| 2 4 Tyran- 
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. Tyranny. over the Populace, to maintain 
their own ſupreme Dominion over all. 
Bur we thank God the World is grown 
ſomething wiſer; and of late Vears the Bri- 
ib Parliament has been pleaſed to give Re- 
% lief from that Bondage in Matters relating 
| to the Law allo, as in the Age of the Re- 
formation we were deliyer'd from ſaying our 

Prayers in Latin, from being bound to read 

the Word of God in a Tongue unknown to 

the People, and from living in an everlaſting 

Subjection to the Clergy in Matters of this 

Life and the Life to come. 

By x to return. There are ſtill ſo many 

| Forms of Proceedings in Judicature, and 
Things called by Latin Names in the Pro- 
feſſion of the Law, and ſo many barbarous 

Words with Latin Terminations, that tis 

neceſſary Lawyers ſhould underſtand this 
Language, Same Acquaintance alſo with 
the old French Tongue is, needful for the 
fame Perſons and Profeſſion, fince the Te- 
nuares of Littleton, which are a Sort of 
Bible to the Gentlemen of the long Robe, 
were written. in that Languge ; And this 
Tongue has been interwoyen in ſome Forms 
of = Engliſh Law, from the Days of Wil. 
liam the Conqueror, who came from Nor- 
mandy i io France. 

XXVIII. Phyſicians ſhould be {kill'd in 
the. Greek as well as in the Latin, becauſe 
their great Maſter Hippocrates wrote in that 
SING Oe | 
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Tongue, and his Writings are; ſtill of good 

Value and Uſe, A Multitude of the Names, 
both of the Parts of the Body, of Diſcaſes, | 
and of Medicines are derived from the 
Greek Language: And there are many ex- 
cellent Books of Phyjic both in the theo- 
retical and practical Parts of it which are 
deliver'd to the World in the Roman Tongue, 
and of which that Profeſſion ſhould not be 
ignorant. 

XXIX. Suck as intend the Study of 
Theology ſhould be well acquainted alſo with 
the Latin, becauſe it has been for-many hun- 
dred Years the Language of the Schools of 
Learning: Their Diſputations are generally 
limitted to that Language, and many and 
excellent Books of Divinity muſt be wer 
concealed from the Students unleſs they are 

vainted with Latin Authors. 

7. 0 thoſe that deſign the ſacred Pro- | 
feſſion of Theology ſhould make it their La- 
bour of chief Importance to be very con- 
vetrſant with their Bibles, both in the old 
and new Teſtament : And this requires ſome | 
Knowledge of thoſe original Languages, 
Greek and Hebrew, in which the Scriptures 
were written. All that will purſue- theſe 
Studies with-Honour ſhould be able to read 
the old Teſtament tolerably in the Hebrew 
Tongue: At leaſt they ſhould be ſo far ac- 
quainted with it as to find out the Senſe of 
a Text by the Help of a Dictionary. 2 

rce 
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ſcarce. any Man ſhould be thought worthy 
the Name of a ſolid Divine or a ſkilful 
Teacher of the Goſpel in "theſe * * 

Light and Liberty, unleſs he has prett 
Knowledge of the Greet, ſince al t "= 
nt Points of the Chriftian Religion are 
derived from the New Te Rament, which was 
firſt written in that Language. | 
XXX. As for the Syriac and Arabic 
Tongues, if one Divine in thirty or in three 
Hundred travel far into 'theſe Regions, it 
is enough, A few learned Men ſkilled in 
_ theſe Languages will make ſufficient Remarks 
them for the Service of the whole Chri. 
Kian World; which Remarks may ſome- 
times happen to be of Uſe to — Di vines 
Which are unacquainted with them in read- 
ing the Bible. But the Advantage of theſe 
Tongues is not of ſo great Importance as it has 
been too often repreſented, My Reader will 
agree with me when he conſiders that the 
chief Uſes of them are theſe, þ. 1 

The Arabic is a Language which has 
ſome Kindred and Affinity to the Hebrew, 

and perhaps we may now and then gueſs at 
the Senſe ef ſome uncommon and doubtful 
Hebrew Word, which is found but once or 
twice in the Bible, by its ſuppoſed Affinity 
to the Arabic: But whatſoever Conjectutes 
may be made by ſome Kindred of a Hebreu 
Word to an Arabic Root, yet there is no 
Certainty to be gathered from it ; for even 
Words 
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Words of the ſame Language which are un- 
doubtedly derived from the ſame Theme or 
Primitive will give us but very doubtful and 


ſorry Information concerning the true Senſe 
of kindred Words which ſpring from the 


ſame Theme. 


LET me give a plain Inſtance or ee bY, 


this Uncertainty, The Word Strages ſigni- 


fies Slaughter ; Stratum is Latin for a Bed; 


Stramen is Straw; and Stragulum is a Quilt 
or Coverlid : They are all drawn aud deri- 
ved from Sterno; which ſignifies to throw 


down, to kill, or to ſpread abroad, Let the 


Criticks tell me what certain Senſe th 


could put upon either of theſe four Words 


by their meer Cognation with each other, 


or their Derivation from one common Verb. 
Again, who could tell me the certain mean- 


* 


ing and preciſe Idea of the Word bone in 


Engliſb, and aſſure me that it ſignifies a 


Man of Integrity, Fuftice and Probity, tho £ 


it is evidently derived from boneſtus in La- 
tin? Whereas boneſius hath a very different 
Idea, and ſignifies à Man of ſome Figure in 


the World, or a Man of Honour, Let any 


Man judge then how little Service toward 
explaining the Hebrew Tongue can be fur- 


niſhed from all the Language of Arabia. 
Surely a great Part of the long learned Fa- 
tigues and tireſome Travels of Men through 


this Country is almoſt vain and uſeleſs to 


make the Hebrew Bible better underſtood. 


: p | 
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A s for the Syriac Language, it is granted 
thay: may be ſome ſmall Advantage drawn 
from the Knowledge of it, becauſe there is 
a very ancient Tranſlation of the New Te- 
flament in that Tongue: And perhaps — 
may ſometimes give a pro = and appo 
Meaning to a difficult 'an doubtful. Fon 
and offer a fair Hint for recovering the true 
Meaning of the Scripture from the perverſe 
Gloſles of other Writers. But there are ſe- 
veral Commentators and Lexicogr aphers who 
have been acquainted with the Syriac Lan- 
guage, and have given us the chief of theſe 
Hints in their Writings on Scripture, © © / 
Ay after all, ſince none of theſe Aſſiſt- 
ances can yield us a ſufficient Proof of a true 
Interpretation, and give us the certain Senſe 
of a Text, who would be perſuaded to waſte ' 
any great Number of his better Hours in 
ſuch dry Studies, and in Labours of ſa little 
Profit? 1 4 | 
XXXI. Tur Chaldean Language indeed 
is much nearer to the Hebrero, and it is pro- 
er for a Divine to have ſome Acquaintance 
wich it, becauſe there are ſeveral Verſes or 


Chapters of Exra and Daniel which are | 


written in that Language; and the old Zewiſh 
Targums or Commentaries, which are written | 
in the Chaldean Tongue, may ſometimes hap- 
pen to caſt a little Light upon a doubtful. 
Scripture of the Old Teftament. & 
ByT it muſt be ſtill own'd that the | 

Knowledge of theſe Eaftern Tongues does 
not 
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not deſetve to be magnify d to ſuch a Degree 


as ſome of the Proficients in them have in- 
dulged, wherein they have carried Matters 


beyond all Reaſon and juſtice, ſince ſcarce 


any of the moſt important Subjects of the 
Goſpel of Chriſt and the Way of Salvation can 


gain any Advantage from them. 4 
XXXII. Tre Art of Grammar comes 


nov to be mentioned. It is a diſtinct Thing 

from the meer Knowledge of che Languages; 
for all Mankind are taught from their In- 
fancy to ſpeak their Motber- Tongue, by a 
natural Imitation of their Mothers and Nur- 


ſes, and thoſe who are round about them, = 
without any Knowledge of the Art of 


Grammar, and the various Obſervations and 
Rules that relate to it. Grammar indeed 
is nothing elſe but Rules and Obſervations 
drawn from the common Speech of Man- 
kind in their ſeveral Languages; and it 
teaches us to ſpeak and pronounce, to ſpell 
and write with Propriety and Exactneſs, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of thoſe in every Na- 
tion who are or were ſuppoſed to ſpeak and 
write their own Language beſt. No it is 
a Shame for a Man to pretend to Science and 
Study in any of the three learned Profeſſions, 


who is not in ſome meaſure acquainted with 


the Propriety of thoſe Languages with which 
he ought to be converſant in his daily Studies, 
and more eſpecially in ſuch as he may ſome- 
times be call'd to write as well as red. 
| XXXIII. NexT 
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XXXIII. Next to Grammar, we pro- 
ceed to conſider Rhetoricł. 
Now Rbetoricł in general is the Art of 
perſuading, which may be diſtinguiſhed into 
theſe three Parts; viz. (1.) Conveying the 
| Senſe of the Speaker to the Underſtanding 
of the Hearers in the cleareſt and moſt in- 
telligible Manner by the plaineſt 'Expreſ- 
fions and' the moſt lively and ftriking Re- 
preſentations” of it, ſo that the Mind guy 
be thoroughly convinced of the Thing pro- 
poſed, (2.) Perſuading the Will effectually 
to chuſe or refuſe the Thing ſuggeſted and 
repreſented, (3.) Raiſing the Paſſions in 
the moſt vivid and forcible Manner, fo as 
to ſet all the Soul and every Power of Na- 


ture at work, to purſue or avoid the Tanz | 


in Debate. 

To attain this End there is not only a 
great deal of Art neceflary in the Reprefen- 
tation of Matters to the Auditory, but alſo 
in the Diſpoſition or Method of introducing 
theſe particular Repreſentations, together 
with the Reaſons which might A, 
and the various Motives which might 
ſuade and prevail upon the Heaters. There 
are certain Seaſons wherein a violent Torrent 
of Oration in a diſguiſed and concealed Me- 
thod, may be more effectual than all the 
nice Forms of Logic and Reaſoning, The 
Figures of Interrogation and Exclamation 
have ſometimes a large Place and happy Ef- 
fect in this Sort of Diſcourſe, and no Fi * 
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of Speech ſhould be wanting here where 


the Speaker har Art enough happily to intro- 
duce it. 


 TuzRE a many Remarks and Rules laid 
down by the Teachers of'this Art to improve 


2 young Genius into thofe glorious Talents 


whereby Tully and Demoſthenes acquited that 
amazing Influence and Succeſs in their own 
Age and Nation, and that immortal Fame 


thro' all Nations and Ages. And it is with 


great Advantage theſe Rules may be peruſed 


and learned. But a happy Genius, a lively 
Imagination, and warm Paſſions, together 


with a due Degree of Knowledge and Skill 


in the Subject to be debated, and a per 


tual Peruſal of the Writings of the belt Ora- bs 


tors and hearing the beſt Speakers, will do 
more to make an Orator than all the Rules 
of Art in the World, without theſe natural 
Talents and this careful Imitation of the moſt 
approved and happieſt Orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will preſently figs 
poſe that Pleaders at the Bar have great Need 
of this Art of Rhetoric; but it has been a 
juſt Doubt whether pleading in our Britiſb 
Courts of Juſtice, before a ſkilful Judge, 
ſhould admit of any other Aid from Ne- 
torick, than that which teaches to open a 
Cauſe clearly, and ſpread it in the moſt per- 
ſpicuous, compleat and impartial Manner 
before the Eyes of him that judges: For 


impartial Juſtice being the Thing which is 


ſought, there ſhould be no Artifices uſed, 
I no 


&; 
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no Eloquence or Powets of Language em- 


ploy d to perſuade the Will or work upon 
the Paſſions, leſt the deciſive Sentence of the 
Judge ſhould be biaſsd or warped into In- 


- Juſtice, For this Reaſon. Mr. Locke would 
baniſh all Pheaders in the Law for Fees, out 


of his Government of Carolina, in his Poſt- 
humous Works, though perhaps that great 
Man might poſlibly be too ſevere in ſo uni- 
verſal a Cenſare of the Profeſſion. 
- XXXV. Bur the Caſe is very different 
with regard to Divines : The Eloquence of 
the Pulpit beyond all Controverſy has a much 


| larger Extent. 


Turm Buſineſs is not to plead a Cauſe 
of Right and Wrong before a wiſe and ſkil- 
ful Judge, but to addreſs all the Ranks of 
Mankind, the high and low, the wiſe and 
the unwiſe,.: the ſober and the vicious, and 
perſuade them all to . and perſevere 
in Virtue, with regard to themſelves, in 
Juſtice and Goodnl with regard to their 
Neighbours, and Piety towards God. Theſe . 


are Affairs of everlaſting Importance, and 


moſt of the Perſons to whom theſe Addrefles 
are made are not wiſe and ſkilful Judges, but 


are influenced and drawn ſtrongly to the con- 


trary Side by their own ſinful Appetites and 


Paſſions, and bribed or biaſs'd by the corrupt 
— Cuſtoms of the World. 


THERE is therefore a Neceſſity not only 
of a en and W one, par res = of 
Things 
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Things to Men, in order to convince their 
Reaſon and Judgment, but of all the Skill 
and Force of Perſuaſion addreſſed to of 
Will and the Paſſions. 80 Tully addrefle 1 


the whole Senate of Rome, and Demoſthenes 


the Athenian People, among whom were 


Capacities and Inclinations of infinite Va- 
riety; and therefore they made uſe of all tie 
Lightning and Thunder, all the Entreatieg 
and Terrors, all, the ſoothing, Elegancies 
and the flowery Beauties of Language which 
their Art could furniſh them with. Divine 


in, the Pulpit have much the fame Sort of 


Heaters, and therefore they ſhould imitate . 


thoſe ancient Examples, The Under/tan 


2 / | Mr: 4 Ss b Po VO ITS * BY 
ing indeed ought to. be firſt convinced b 


the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt Fotce of Reaſon- 


ing; but when this is done, all the power-' 
ful Motives ſhould be uſed which' haye any 
juſt Influence upon human Nature, all the 
Springs of Paſſion ſhould be touched, to 
awaken the ſtupid and the thoughtleſs in- 
to Conſideration, to - penetrate and melt the 


hardeſt Heart, to, perſuade the unwilling, 
to excite the lazy, to reclaim the obſtinate, 
and reform the vicious Part of Mankind, 


as well as to encourage thoſe who are hum- 
ble and pious, and to ſupport their Practice 
and their Hope, The Tribes of Men are 
ſunk into ſo fatal a 8 and dread- 

om all that 


ful Diſtance from God, and fro 
' is holy and happy, that all the Eloquence 


A a Which 
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which. a Preacher i is Maſter of ſhould he 
employed 1 in order to recover the World 
om its ſhameful Ruin and Wretchedoeſs 
y the Goſpel of our Bleſſed Saviour, 'and 
reſtore it to Virtue and Picty, to God and 
Happinels by the Divine Power of this Gof- 
pel. O may ſuch glocious Maſters of ſacred 
Dratory never be wanting in the Pulpits of 
Great Britain! © 
XXXVI. SHALL 1 now ſpeak: Paths 
of my Sentiments concerning Pot? 
"As for Books of Poeſy, whether in the 
ned or in the modern Languages, they 
e of great Uſe to be read at Hours of 
Fa by all i erſons that make any Pre- 
tence to good Education or Learning; and 
that for 1 45 Reaſons. Sang 4 
I. Bxcausz there are many . Couplets 
or Stanza's written in Poetic . Meaſures, 
Which contain a Variety of Morals or Rules 
'of Praice relating to the common Pru- 
dentials of Mankind, as well as to Mattets 
of Religion, and the Poetic Numbers (or 
Rhyme, if there be any) add very conſider- 
able Force to the Memory, 
©  Brsiprs, many an elegant and admira- 
ble Sentiment or Deſoription of Things 
Which are found among the Poets are well 
worth committing to Memory, nd the 
particular Meaſures of Verſe greatly aſſiſt 
us in e ſuch excellent Paſlages, 
w 
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which might ſometimes raiſe. our Conyerſa- 
tion from low and zrovelling Subjects. 

2. IN Heroic Verſe , but 7 1 in che 
rander Lyrics, there are Cocos ſuch 
noble Elevations of Thought a and Paſſion a5 
illuminate all Things around us, and con- 


vey to che Soul molt exalted and magnifi- 


cent Images and ſublime Sentiments: "Theſe 


furniſh us with glorious. Springs and M. 


diums to raiſe and aggrandize our Concep- 
tions, to warm our Souls, to awaken the 


better Paſſions, and to. elevate them even 


10 a Divine Pitch, and that for devotional 


Purpoſes. Tis the Lyric Ode which 79 
255 to 1 World ſome of the happie 


xamples of this Kind, and 1 cannot aro | 


bat this Part of Poeſy has been my favourite 
Banden, above all others. 


Au p for this Reaſon it is that. have 


neyer thought the Heroic Poems, Greek, 


tin, nor Engliſh, which have obtained the 
higheſt Fane. in the World, are ſufficiently 


diverſißed, exalted or animated, for want 
of the Interſperſion of now and then an 


Elegiac or a Lyric Ode. This might have 


been done with great and beautiful Propriety, 


where the Poet has introduced a Song at 
. a Feaſt, or the Joys of a Victory, or the 
Sqliloquies of Divine Satisfaction, or the 
penſie and deſpairing 1 of diſtreſſing 
'Sorrow. © 5 ſhould t 


the moſt g 


rious oy 7 Pogh be bound 
down 


t which is called 
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down and confined, to ſuch a long and a. 


| leſs Uniformity of Meaſures, when it ſhould 


kindle or melt the Soul, ſwell or fink it into 
all the various and tranſporting Changes of 


which human Nature is cpable ? 22 


COWLEY in his unfiniſhed Fra ment 
of the 'Davideis has ſhewn us this“ ay to 
Improvement; and whatever. Blemiſhes may 
be found in other Parts of that Heroic Eſay, 
this Beauty and Glory of it ought to be pre- 
ſerved for Imitation. I am well aſſured that 
if Homer and Virgil had happened to prac- 
tice it, twould have been renowned and glo- 
rified by every Critic, I am greatly miſta- 


ken if this wiſe Mixture of Numbers would 
not be a further Reach of Perfection than 
they have ever attained to without it: Let it 


be remembered, that it is not Nature and 


ſtrict Reaſon, but a weak and awful Reve- 
rence for Antiquity and the Vogue of falli- 


ble Men, that has eſtabliſh'd thoſe, Greek 
and Roman Writings as abſolute and com- 
pleat Patterns, In ſeveral Ages there have 


been ſome Men of Learning who have very 
Juſtly diſputed this Glory, and have pointed 
to many of their Miſtakes. | 
'* 4. Bur till there is another End of read- 
ing Poeſy, and perhaps the moſt conſiderable 
Advantage to be obtain'd' from it by the 
Bulk of Mankind, and that is, to furniſh 
our Tongues with the richeſt and the moſt 
. polite Variety of Phraſes and Words upon 


all 


» — —— 
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writes well in Vetſe will” often find a Ne- 


ceflity to ſend bis Thoughts in ſearch thro 
all the Treaſure of Words that expreſs any 


one Idea in the ſame Language, that ſo he 
may comport with the ealüres, or the 
Rhyme of the ' Verſe which he writes, or 


with his own moſt beautiful and vivid 'Sen- 


timents of the Thing he deſcribes, Now by 


much reading of "this kind we ſhall inſen- 
fbly acquire the Habit and Skill of diver- 


fitying our Phraſes upon all Occafions, and 


of expreſſing our Ideas in the moſt proper | 


and beautiful Language, whether we write or 
ſpeak of the Things of God or Men. 
"Fs pity. that ſome of theſe harmonious 
Writers have ever indulged 'any Thing un- 


cleanly or impure to defile their Paper, and 


abuſe the Ears of their Readers, or to offend 


againſt the Rules of the niceſt Virtue and 
Politeneſs : But ſtill amongſt the Writings of 
Mr. Dryden and Mr, Pope, and Dr. Young, 


as well as others, there is a ſufficient Choice 
in our own Language, wherein we ſhall not 
find any Indecency to ſhock the moſt modeſt 
79 or Ear. 

PERHAPS there has hardly been a Writer 
in any Nation, and 1 may dare to affirm, 
there is none in ours, has a richer and hap 
pier Talent of painting to the Life, or has 
ever diſcover'd ſcub a large and inexhauſt- 


ed Veriety of Deſciption as the celebrated 


7 5 
all Occaſions of Life ot 1 He that 
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Mr. Pope. If you read his Tranſlation of 
T 4 Hop 290 will e 
erms or. Phraſes in our Tongge that are 
 pgedful to geben any thing that is grand or 
magnißcent: But if you peruſe his Ochſſe, 
which deſcends. much more into common 
Life, there is ſcarce any uſual Subject of Dif- 
courſe or Thought, or any ordinary Occur- 
. rence which 2 — ot cultiyated and dreſs d 
in the moſt 21775 Language; and yet ſtill 
he has ennobled and enliven d even the lower 
Subjects with the brighteſt and moſt agreeable 
Is ROUT ) add here alſo, that if the 
fame Author had more frequently employ'd 
his: Pep on divine Themes, his ſhort Poem 
on the Meſa, and ſome Part of his Let- 
ters N 2 Filth the 
Ode of the dying Chriſtiqn, &c. ſufhcicntly 
aſſure us ak 5 Pen would have fon 
bly imitated ſome of the tender Scenes of 
enitential Sorrow, as well as the ſub- 
ler | 1 of 90 Hebrew 1 and 
perhaps diſcover d to us in a better Manner 
— other Tranſlation has done, how 
great a Poet fat upon the Throne of 
5 AFTER all that I have faid, there is 
yet a further Uſe of reading Poefy, and that 
is, when the Mind has been fatigued with 
Studies of a more laborious Kind, or when 
it is any ways unfit for the Purſyit of gnare 
us ai | cult 
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difficult Subjects, it thay be as it were'unbear, 
and repoſe itſelf a while on the flowry Mea- 
dows where the Muſes dwell. Tis a very 
ſenſible Relief to the Soul when it is over- 


| tired, to amuſe itſelf with the Numbers and 
the beautiful Sentiments of the Poets, and in | 


a little Time this agreeable Amuſement may 


tecover the languid Spirits to 3 and 


more important betvice. ne 7 
XXXVII. Arr this I parpoſe 6 che 


Ho as my beſt Obſervations about tead- 


of Verſe,” But if the Queſtion wete 
rd to me, Shall 4 Sn, "of u 5 


Gans never divert bimſe f © with writing | 
Poefy ? I would anſwer, Tei, whin'be' can» 


not oily belp it; A lower Getivs in mature 
\Years, would heartily wiſh that he had ſpent 
much more Time in reading the beſt Au- 
thors of this kind, and employ d much fewer 


Hours in writing. But it miſt be confeſdd, 
or ſuppos d at leaſt, that there be 


Seaſons "when it is hardly poſſible f. 


Poetic Soul to reſtrain the Fatey or ech | 
the Flame, when tis hard to ſuppreſs the 


exuberant Flow of lofty Sentiments, and 
vent the Imagination from this Sort of Style 


or Language: And that is the only Seaſon 
T think wherein this Inclination ſhould: be 
indulged ; eſpecially by Perſons who have 


devoted themſelves to Profeſſions" of a dif- 
ferent Kind: And one Reaſon is, becauſe 


what they write in that Hour is Ute likely. 
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do catry in it ſome Appearances . Na- 


um ſome happy en of the Dicutes 
"  XXXVIL . are e, Thiogs 


a beſides Hiſtory, Grammar and Languages, 


Rbetoric and Paß, which have been in- 
cluded under the Name of Philological 
Knowledge; Wy as, an Acquaintance with 
the Notions, Cuſtoms, Manners,..  Tempers, 
Polity, Ke, of the various Nations of the 


Earth, or the diſtinet Sects and Tribes of 


Mankind. This is neceſſary in order to 
underſtand Huiſlory the better; and every 
Man who is a Lawyer or a Gentleman ought” 
to obtain ſome Acquaintance with theſe 
Things, without which he can never read 
Hi frory to any great. Adyantage, nor can he 
maintain bis own Station and Character in 
Life with Honour and Dignity: without ſome 
Infght 3 Into them. I uin 4 

XXXIX. STUDeNnTs,in Divinity, ought : 
to ſeek a larger Acquaintance with the Jeuiſb 
Laws, Polity, Cuſtoms, &c. in order to 
underſtand many Paſſages of the Old Teſta- 
ment and the New, and to vindicate the 
ſacred Writers from the ches of In- 
fidels. . e eee alſo. with many 0 

a | * 5:1: of 


— | The «Mae in © ancient PORE Senſe i is se 
to be a Goddeſs; but in the Phjlo/o pbic Senſe it can 


mean no mote, than à bright Genius with a warm 


and ſtrong Imagination elevated to an uncommon 
Degree. „ 5 | 5 


5 
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the Roman and Grecian Affairs is necdful to 
explain ſeveral Texts of Scripture in the New 
Teſtament, to lead ſincete Enquiries into 
the true and genuine Senſe of the Evange- 
liſts and Apoſtles, and to guard their 
Writings ſrom the unreaſonable Cavils of 
Men. 

XL. Taz Art of Criticiſm i is reckbh's by 
ſome as a diſtinct Part of Philology ; but it 
is in Truth nothing elſe than a more exact 
and accurate Knowledge or Skill in the other 
Parts of it, and a Readineſs to apply that 
Knowledge upon all Occaſions, in order to 
judge well of what relates to theſe Subjects, 
to explain what is obſcure in the Authors 
which we read, to ſupply what is defective 
and amend what is erroneous in Manuſcripts 
or ancient Copies, to cotrect the Miſtakes of 
Authors and Editors in the Senſe or the Words; 
to reconcile the Controverſies of the-Learned; 
and by this Means to ſpread 4 zuſter Know- 

ledge of theſe * 17 aden the inquiſi- 

tive Part of Magkin * 
Every Man who pretends to the learned 

reel if be doth not ariſe to be a Cri- 

tic himſelf ig. Philological Matters; he ſhould 


be frequently conyet fing with- thoſe Books; 
— — Dictionaties, Faraphraſis, Commen- 
tators, or others Crities, which may relieve 
any Difficulties he meets with; and give him 
a more exact Acquaintance with Studies 
wh'ch he purſues, 
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Axp whenſoever any Perſon is arrived to 

ſuch a Degree of Knowledge in theſe Things 
as to furniſh him well for the Practice of 
Criticiſin, let him take great Care that Pride 
and Vanity, Contempt of others with inward 
Wrath and Inſolence, do not mingle them- 
ſelves with his Remarks and. Cenſures, - Let 
him remember the common Frailties of hu- . 
man Nature and the Miſtakes to which the 
wiſeſt Man is ſometimes liable, that he 


may practiſe this Art with due Modeſty and 
Candour, 


5 0 Enp' of the . Vor uux. 
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A CATALOGUE of the Writings of 


the Rev. Dr, Is aac WaTTs; Wh 

I. GERMONs on various Subjets, Divine 
and Moral: With a ſacred Hymn ſuited 

to each Subject. Deſign'd for the Uſe of Chriſ- 

tian Families, as well as for the Hours of de- 


vout Retirement, In two Volumes. The ſixth 


Edition, 8vo. 
II. 4 Sermon on the Reformation of Manners. 


III. 4 Caveat againſt Infidelity : or, The 
Danger of Fra. from the Chriſtian Faith. 
With an Anſwer to ſome Queries concerning the 


Salvation of the Heatbens, and the Hope of the . 
Modern Deifts, upon their Eretences to Sincerity. 


: 8vo. 


IV. A Sermon preached on Occaſion of the. 
Death of our late Sovereign George I. and the 
peaceful Acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty George II. 
The fourth Edition: 

V. A Book of Catechiſms, complete : Containing, 

1. A Diſcourſe of Catechiſms, how to write and 
to judge of them. The third Edition. 

2. The firſt Set-of Catechiſms and Prayers for 
young Children of four or five Years of Age. 
The ſixth Edition. 

3. The ſecond Set of Catechiſms and Prayers for 
Children of eight or nine Years of Age. The 
fifth Edition. 

4. The Aſſembly's Catechiſin, with Notes, for 
Children ten or twelve Years of Age, The 
fourth Edition, 

5. A Preſervative from the Sins and Follies of 
Childhood and Youth. Written by way of Queſtion 
and Anſwer. - To which is added a large Cata- . 
logue of remarkable Scripture Names collected 
for the Uſe of Children. The third Edition. 
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; BOOK S orjtten by Dr. War rs. 
VI. A Guide to Proyer:: or, A free and rational 
Account of th: Gift, Grace, and Spirit of Prayer; 
with plain Directions how, every Chriſtian may 
attain them. The eighth Edition, mo. 
VII. Prayers compoſed for the Lſe and Imitation 
of Children; ſuited to their different Ages and 
their various Occaſions: Together vich kart 
tions to Youth in the Duty of Prayer; drawn up 
by way of Queſtion and Anſwer, and a ſerious 


Adqreſs to them on that Subject. The ſixth 


„„ © oo yoni gn 15 acorutt 
VIII. Diſcourſes on the Love of God, and the Uſe 
and Abuſe of the Paſſions in Religion; with a de- 
vout Meditation annexed to each Diſcourſe. The 
ſecond Edition, 12mſmo. thy 
IX. A foort View of the whole Scripture Hi. 
Nory; with a Continuation. of the Jewiſh Affairs 
from the End of the Old Teſtament to the Time 
of Chriſt; Illuſtrated with various Remarks on 
the Laws, Governments, Sects, Cuſtoms and 
Writings of the Fews ; and adorn'd with Figures. 
The ſecond Edition, 142mg; .- . 
X. At humble Attempt towards the Revival 
of Pratlical Religion among Chriſtians, and par- 
ticularly the Proteſtant Diſſenters, by a ſerious 
Addreſs to Miniſters and People; in ſome occa- 
ſional Diſcourſes, The third, Edition, 12mo; | 
XI. The World to come : or, Diſcourſes on the 
Joys or Sorrows of departed Souls at Death, 
nd the Glory or Terror of the ReſurreRion; 
hereto is prefixed, a Proof of the Separate 
State, 8 vo. e 
XII. Hare Hrica: Poems chiefly of the Lyris 
Kind. In three Books, Sacred, 1. To Devotion 
and Piety. 2. To Virtue, Honour, and Friend- 


_ ſhip. 3. To the Memory of the Dead. Th 
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eighth Edition, correfted ; with the Author 


